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4 ESTELLE. 

compares well with earlier histories in the 
Scriptures, and incidents where womanly- 
capacity was tested. 

If her father persisted in his objection, 
Estelle must rehnquish her wish. Dr. Hofer 
forbore positive refusal, because he was be- 
ginning to comprehend the affectionate tem- 
perament that would not struggle and could 
not dispute, and was withal wholly unfitted 
to wrest its favours of fate by excessive 
demonstration of any sort. Thus, by leaving 
the decision to his daughter, he had nearly 
gained his point. 

And Estelle pondered on the shrewdness 
of her little sister's remark. True, indeed, 
was it, that last year the garden and fields 
had been enough for her. No vague yearn- 
ings after novelty, as with Alexina, had 
marred or strengthened the nobility and 
sincerity of her silent labours. She could 
love Italy, she could admire everything that 
touched on Jerusalem — that far-off, wonderful 
country of her ancestors ! But roaming was 
out of the question, and she discouraged any 
other vain dreams than that of becoming an 
artist, lest they might disturb her calm philo- 
sophy. To see those spots familiar to Cecil, 
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to tread where he as well as her forefathers 
had trod, to feel the imaginative sympathy 
of his past presence, to know the eloquence 
of her own admiration might be unchecked, 
that she would not be chilled into reserve if 
she spoke as she felt to Miss Charteris, — these 
considerations, shadowy as they were, gave 
a practical and permanent form to the notion 
of foreign travel ; for imagination was sweet 
peace to Estelle, and the means of making all 
things agree. No warning voice bid her 
take heed to the reflection that such mental 
reference to Cecil's journey imparted a zest 
and joy to the prospect of hers. In utter 
unconsciousness, without fear or suspicion, 
she was nearing a precipice, she was ap- 
proaching a crisis, or about to engage in a 
battle with self, more glorious than those 
the restricted spirit had encountered, where 
victory would bring to her life a fuller 
meaning, and grace it with something of 
the beauty all earth's uncrowned martyrs 
should wear. Estelle's innocence and inex- 
perience were scarcely more noteworthy than 
her ideality. For her nineteen years she was 
very young, and her warm heart was not 
wilful, as Lexie's, but, on the contrary, could 
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yield up its best boons without protest or 
complaint. And all unknowing of love, she 
was gradually learning it, as Cecil learnt, 
for the first time. .Like a little boat 
rocking gently to and fro on a tranquil 
surface, the soul of the young girl seemed 
to hover with pleasure in the soft wind of 
flattery, in the sweet sunny atmosphere of 
praise, in the caress of kind speeches. Some- 
times the boat touches a cluster of water-lilies, 
and they shrink and quiver. And now and 
then the girl came to a new pause of light 
and rapture in her meditations, as the boat 
might. Those clusters of flowers springing 
suddenly in her existence, trembled and 
shook from contact. They might have con- 
vinced Estelle, by their very resistance and 
fragility, by their exceptional loveliness, that 
they were love's own blossoms — pure and 
unsuUied, and spotless as the water-lilies 
themselves. Drifting as the boat drifts before 
the breeze, here and there finding a mass of 
weeds, a wonder of water-lilies, or a booty of 
glancing, winged things — so Estelle's feelings 
were lulled by unreal happiness, and Cecil 
was its source. 

With Philip Florian, who shared most of 
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Dr. Hofer's opinions, the old-fashioned and 
arbitrary insistence on exclusion of women 
from any schemes of improvement outside 
domestic life, was mitigated by certain inborn 
chivalrous promptings. If his cousins could 
but be satisfied ; if Alexina would cease from 
rebellion or discontent, and emerge from that 
unsettled state of general wilfulness into a 
sober sense of duty and leave off vexing him ! 
If she had wished to travel, if Manchester 
failed to please her, he would have taken her 
to Syria, to Tangiers, to Morocco, combining 
his business strictly with her pleasure. But 
though she might desire to imitate her sister's 
probable excursions, she had evidently not 
the slightest idea of marrying him, or of 
accompanying him in his. That emphatic 
and scornful refusal rang in Philip's ears, 
and urged him to instant departure as the 
best means of alleviating the intense torture 
of her words. To rush away, to give up all 
the idyllic plans of meeting Lexie in a sweet- 
scented flourishing garden, on his return 
from his various duties ; of finding Lexie busy 
in some delicate art of the kitchen ; of playing 
to Lexie on the violin when she deigned to 
accompany his music on the piano; of hearing 
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Lexie's pure, joyous voice as it sang to him 
alone. She had remorselessly shattered each 
bright allusion, and mocked his pain. And 
the future was dark to the conscientious, 
grave Philip. The haze of hope, surround- 
ing such an airy erection as castle building 
for Lexie and himself, was dissolved by her 
heedless behaviour. He could not enter into 
the complicated motives of her acts. The 
simplicity and complete credulity that marked 
his purposes were unequal to the calls of the 
fantastic and whimsical policy she chose to 
prove his patience. 

Fantastic and whimsical indeed, and still 
how lovable she was to Philip! After all, 
what mattered her few faults, her childish 
anger, her eagerness for applause, her resolve 
of being first ? What mattered any of these 
delightful errors, if she would but love him ? 

But, then, she would not, and the days were 
bare indeed to Philip Florian, as he thought 
of the fast-vanishing home in Manchester, 
and tried manfully to rise up in spirit against 
the overwhelming sharpness of defeat. 

The holydays were quieter than ever to the 
Hofers this year. Their acquaintance was 
extremely limited, for few of their religion 
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dwelt in the cathedral town, and those few 
were altogether of a different class, with 
different habits, and of far less refinement and 
education. Mrs. Hofer was quite contented 
with this narrow sphere, and Ruth was on 
the road of resemblance to her mother, 
promising to become hereafter a reasonable 
stay-at-home maiden, without other particu- 
lar talent than that evinced by her especial 
gift of dispute with Grabriel. This might be 
judiciously developed into ability for conver- 
sation ; and the placid mother liked to fancy 
that her own girl would be always at hand to 
amuse her father when Estelle was an artist, 
when Alexina was married, when her clever 
Gabriel had taken his place in the strife of the 
world — when for herself the world was fading. 

Placid, truly, and pleasant were these 
quiet visions that the busy matron wove, as 
she worked ; wholly unbroken by fear of life's 
chances, for time had brought to Mrs. Hofer 
a singularly fortunate exemption from those 
ills that beset humanity. 

Dr. Hofer was her first love, and he had 
chosen her friend. But that trial was cheer- 
fully overcome. Friendship was uninter- 
rupted, and by-and-by sunshine gleamed from 
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the clouds. She made her parents' home 
happy, and sedulously concealed the blow to 
her affections; and her poor friend, as she 
died, clung to the capable, reliant disposi- 
tion, and begged Lucy Martinez to be a 
mother to her girls. Faithfully and indul- 
gently the promise was given and kept. 
Estelle and Lexie had hardly grown to watch 
for her long visits, to love her as an elder 
sister, before their father woke from his sur- 
prise at finding Lucy could not live at the 
Ivy House entirely. Where was the objec- 
tion ? She was poor Mary's cherished friend, 
and so useful to the children. 

Somehow a practical acquaintance of both 
took the matter in hand, pitying and respect- 
ing Lucy's 'efforts to be a sisterly mother to 
the motherless girls, and bent on showing 
Dr. Hofer his way through a tangle of diffi- 
culties. By dint of direct speeches repeated 
constantly, in case Dr. Hofer might forget 
them, the idea of marrying Lucy was fixed. 
If he were to lose her generous and feminine 
services to Mary's children, he would once 
more be left to his puzzles with housekeeping 
and education. So he asked her to marry 
him, with an abruptness that appeared due to 
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inspiration, but which actually was the 
matured fruit of wearying advice, grafted on 
his own pathetic awkwardness. 

Lucy consented, and the years of her peace- 
ful, cheerful married life glided on like the 
years of her girlhood. Lexie was a delicate 
pet, but Esty was pretty strong, or at any 
rate not engrossingly ill. One small evil 
outweighed the other. Then her G-abriel and 
Ruth came as precious ties to an earth that 
abounded already with suflScient joy to Mrs. 
Hofer. She cared neither for wealth nor dis- 
tinction, and fate seemed to have left her 
brightness undinuned by regret. 

Just at times, when Estelle looked mourn- 
ful, or Lexie gave way to entreaties for silk 
dresses and balls, and new music and novels, 
Mrs. Hofer was perplexed. But the girlish 
moods were not lasting, and Lexie could be 
induced to condone the denial of a silk dress 
by* the present of a silk ribbon. Estelle's 
mournfulness would pass away after a walk 
in the wide, wooded country, and in the 
summer she might have that pleasure any 
day; and in the autumn she amused the 
children by drying the gorgeous crimson 
leaves, found during her strolls, in graceful. 
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fanciful garlands on white paper. She could 
thus make the most of her peeps abroad. 

In such an unbroken peace the days had 
dawned and vanished for Mrs. Hofer, and 
there seemed to her satisfied disposition no 
particular reason that might alter their 
cherished routine. But Lexie came to her, 
and laid her young head on her shoulder, 
taking her hand to cover it with kisses, and 
looking in her face with beautiful pleading 
eyes of that darkest blue whose tint seems to 
describe sweetness and scorn, suffering and 
tenderness. 

" Mamma, I want to go away." 
" To go away, dear ! To make a visit ! " 
" I want my father to remove. For us all 
to go away and begin the world again." 

"Dear Lexie, but that is selfish. Your 
father is too old to desire to begin a new life. 
He likes to be quiet now." 

" But, mamma, I do not. I wish I could 
move altogether. It is very dull here. The 
Hayes are going to town, and we shall 
be running round in our usual circle, like 
desolate squirrels in a cage, without an object 
except that of revolving. Revolving is re- 
volution, mamma. This comes some day ; it 
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must. It enters all cages, and the squirrels 
get tired, or have the headache, or grow 
giddy and run away. Oh," said Alexina, 
stretching her lovely arms with a gesture of 
weariness, " suppose I were to turn giddy 
all at once, and rush from the home of my 
fathers ; then you would be sorry." 

"Lexie, I do think you have quarrelled 
with Philip." 

" I quarrel with him every day, mamma," 
she said, turning red ; " but now he is nearly 
gone " — a bitter sigh rose from the depths of 
her heart — " why do we stay here ? We 
have no associates, no society. Who wants 
us ? The Haye girls made a great fuss about 
Esty, and now they are ice to her. If she 
goes with Miss Charteris, why should we not 
all take our departure ? There are no books 
here, and only the cathedral music. It is all 
nonsense about girls being comforts to their 
parents. Their parents become bored with 
their attentions. Papa hates having me in 
his study. He says I ask him for all his 
curiosities. You prefer Ruthie to help you in 
the kitchen, or to poke after you in the store 
closets, because you can make her obey, and 
be useful. There are years and years for me 
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to be useful ; I would choose gaiety first. If 
Esty goes, I shall not stay." 

" But, Lexie," objected Mrs. Hofer, who for 
the first time credited the fixity of purpose 
that implored change, without guessing why 
Lexie desired it, " what can you do ? where 
can you go ? We have no relations, very 
few friends, we are far from wealthy. Would 
you be a governess ? " 

" /," repeated Alexina, with blazing eyes, 
" be a governess, teach and talk to strangers, 
children, and interest myself in their primers 
and pinafores, when even Ruth and Gabriel 
are too much for my feeble intellect ! I did 
not know you had such a turn for humour, 
mamma. Do governesses get such brilliant 
change ? is their life so joyous with novelty ? 
No thank you, dear ; your offer is not tempt- 
ing. If you had said, * Would you like a fairy 
godmother in your latter days ; some one to 
take your hand and lead you into the world, 
where you will be flattered, loved, admired ? ' — 
that is what I wish." 

" Ah, Lexie, I could not give you a fairy 
godmother, but fortune has been good to you 
nevertheless. Grolden hair, violet eyes, a 
charming voice, and the love of home friends 
— what more can you want ? " 
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"Much, much more," murmured Lexie. 
" I suppose yellow hair turns white ? " 

" Certainly, dear ; but usually a long way 
after sixteen." 

" At eighteen I shall be grey if I continue 
stagnating here," said Lexie. " How would 
that please you, mamma? It would make 
you appear very aged. Oh, do let us move, 
and live in London, and see people. Exist- 
ence here is as if we were babies looking in 
at a shop window. We stand outside life." 

"You distress me, Lexie," said her step- 
mother, gravely. " Your discontent ruffles 
the serenity of this week — ^the anniversary of 
deliverance. Every Israelite brought his 
free-will oflFering to the Temple formerly. 
But you will not even join in the gift of 
gratitude — the spontaneous tribute of hu- 
manity, of youth, and health." 

" I hardly feel human, or young, or 
healthy," answered Alexina. " Mamma, have 
you ever seen a fire choked up with ashes ; 
not burnt out, or poked out ? It is like that 
fire with me. Can you really do nothing for 
me, except utter those wise, injudicious 
sayings, that fix woe deeper ?" 

" I wish I could, dearest. But, Lexie, there 
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must be some reason for this sudden desire of 
removal, tliis outburst of discontent. What 
is it ? Esty's heart is bound up in the small 
garret without a fireplace, where she has 
slept since she can remember. I love the 
home of your dear father. The old walls are 
sacred to me. But you, my little one, who 
win caresses by your affectionate nature, it is 
you who beg to leave the beloved roof 
suddenly, without explanation. What is it, 
Lexie ? What ails my darling, that at sixteen 
years old she is so bitter against the easy 
fate to which she ought to be accustomed ? " 

Lexie's head sank in her hands. For 
a minute or two she deliberated on the 
wisdom of making a confidante of her step- 
mother ; of relating her last and final dispute 
with her cousin, of imploring counsel in this 
difficulty, of finding happiness once more. 
But she shrank from the shame and pain 
of an avowal that plainly proved her in the 
wrong. She was not courageous enough, nor 
was she sufficiently sure of Philip's readiness 
to forgive. 

She must " dree her weird," she must bear 
her punishment, she must endure and taste 
the sharpness and evil of the poisonous 
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draught her vanity had mixed. But these 
pangs were just those that Alexina's nature 
was unfitted to bear. She could not abide 
with sorrow as a guest. 

Mrs. Hofer in the mean time was greatly- 
alarmed. She feared Lexie's romance had 
fixed on Cecil. Her gentle heart fluttered 
at the thought of receiving a confidence, of 
listening to a grief, impossible of healing by 
her general wholesome maxims and practical 
precepts. If Lexie had plunged into love 
of such sort, her step-mother must stand 
aside, and do her best to conceal the mistake 
from Dr. Hofer and the others. In such 
a trial she would be powerless to aid her. 

Theism, unitarianism, the broad and liberal 
views of humanitarians, were the subjects of 
many discussions with the professors occa- 
sionally brought home by Dr. Hofer. It was 
true that he brought them home ; for when 
he once met a friend out of doors, one whose 
mind was intellectual, whose tastes were in 
common, who looked on life's best interests 
from a geological, botanical, geographical, 
or mineralogical point of view, he found him- 
self as it might be unable to detach from the 
congenial arm, and never did till he arrived 

VOL. n. c 
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at his own door. Mrs. Hofer sat and worked, 
and did not trouble herself with the big 
words, the long sentences, that pleased her 
husband. 

Still, now and again something fresh in 
opinion startled her. The questions of the 
day were different from those of her youth. 
Lexie and Estelle might have gleaned some- 
thing extraordinary and perplexing from these 
subjects, such as should set the younger girl's 
wits to work with speculations of seeking 
fortune, apart from her faith perhaps. 

For Estelle, Mrs. Hofer forbore to disturb 
herself. Love of art fully explained all Iter 
misdemeanours. Esty would do well, and 
merge original fancies of every description in 
painting. 

Thus, with a curious simplicity and lack of 
intuition, the anxious mother arranged the 
affairs she found above her control. She was 
infinitely cheered when Lexie raised her head 
from its despondent attitude. 

" Fate has assigned a dear little counsellor 
in you, mamma," she said. " I have to be 
thankful for a golden head and an affection- 
ate heart, according to your belief. Well, 
I am ; but both give me pain sometimes," she 
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added, in a low voice. "We two will be 
very snug, and growl at each other when 
Estelle — when " — ^here a slight pause — "when 
Philip and Cecil are gone. How grumpy 
and good I shall grow ! How moralizing and 
ridiculous, plaiting up my one gracious gift, 
and loading the other with worthy objects, 
and listening to your remarks, motherina ! — 
and oh ! is that a future for sixteen to antici- 
pate ? I ask you, mamma, if you would not 
die of such unWorthy stagnation ? " 

" Ah, Lexie, I must pray to Grod to be 
very good to you, to withhold His chastening 
hand, while you are yet so happy as not even 
to know your happiness." 

" Happy, mamma ! " There were a force 
and a scorn in that sentence that reached her 
mother's pity, and rang in her ears, even 
amidst the sudden calamity already over- 
shadowing the house. 

" Mich schwant ! " thought Alexina. " Grer- 
trude says that to Wilhelm Tell, does she not? 
Perhaps I have been too happy. Like her, 
I have a presentiment; but, as the swan, 
I will sing before death," and Alexina seated 
herself at the piano. 

Far oflf, the sounds of Philip's violin came 
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to her. He was practising a concerto of 
Mendelssohn's — ^a beautiful, plaintive piece of 
music, that she had frequently played with 
him. She could not bear the agony of that 
remembrance, and to drown the sweet echo 
of the searching, stirring instrument, she 
dashed into Schumann's " Aufschwung." 
It might impel him to come down and play 
near her. But Philip believed she chose to 
play in contradiction, to express contempt of 
his performance. The violin was silent, the 
" Aufschwung " continued in brilliance, and 
no soft strains floated in rivalry or union 
from upstairs. If Lexie could but have wit- 
nessed Philip listening, with his pale face 
full of new pity and admiration — if she could 
but have guessed that his heart set all her 
music to words of praise for the little mu- 
sician ! 

" She is but a child," he thought. " It is 
cruel to ruffle her childhood by tales of love. 
She will be happier when I am gone, and 
by-and-by we may be able to meet as if we 
never thought of being more to each other." 

And despite of such a tender judgment, 
still Philip's anger burnt when he heard her 
name Cecil, when he dwelt on the charm of 
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her manners to him, when he silentiy re- 
counted her determination to gain praise, to 
win flattery, at any cost. Sometimes her 
headstrong words seemed to him to approach 
levity. She had spoiled his holydays; she 
had chilled his affection ; she showed him 
how a child conld wound, and yet ward off 
reproach. 

" Estelle," said Lexie, wandering restlessly 
away to her sister, " leave off drawing. You 
should not work so continuously in the holy- 
days, even in the middle days of the festival. 
Talk to me. Do not you often long to get 
away from here ? We have been so strictly, 
so severely brought up. When we two were 
little, nobody spoilt us. If we talked before 
papa, it was always, ' Hush, children ! you are 
not to make remarks.' And no one took us 
out, or increased our chances of acquaintance. 
And papa brings his friends, but not ours, 
here. And when Cecil and his sisters came, 
papa kept showing them all his old valuables, 
his curiosities, while we two are the chief of 
the collection. 

" Lexie ! But if you come up here to find 
fault against papa, I cannot listen to you." 

" Well, I have done. Only, Estelle, what 
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fun it was when he forbade me to read ^Vanity 
Fair/ There it lay, wrapped up in mamma's 
room. I used to rush in and read a little 
every day — and what harm has it done? 
People should be permitted to use their own 
judgment, sooner or later." 

" It was very soon to use yours, Lexie." 

" And now change is coming to you, Esty, 
though / craved for it. You are the elder ; 
it is all fair. You bore this quiet, dull 
monotony the best, so you obtain the reward 
of leaving it." 

" Oh, Lexie, what was there in it for you 
or me to bear? Mamma and papa always 
cared more for you." 

"Yes, that is some comfort to remember. 
Mamma and I always took to each other. 
She has no tact, or finesse^ or mischief in her, 
but I have. Estelle, I am so miserable." 

Suddenly Alexina pressed her beautiful 
face in her sister's pillow. In the midst of 
her despondency, the thought struck her that 
Esty chose a strangely hard pallet as a 
resting-place, and the tears that began to run 
down her cheeks were arrested in their 
flowing, by the consideration of the queer 
taste of her sister. 
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" I can see you are unhappy," said Estelle, 
leaving her drawing to comfort this un- 
explained affliction. 

"Yes," retorted Lexie, "because I can't 
hide it; because I am not deceitful, or self- 
controlled, or whatever you may describe and 
mingle as virtue and failing. No, Estelle, 
I am none of these ; and so I keep on running 
up and down, and doing nothing; not setting 
myself endless, tiresome tasks like a properly 
trained, subdued spirit or ghost, as if I were 
youj Estelle." 

" Why are you so unhappy, dear ? " 

" Oh, for every reason under the sun," said 
Lexie, giving the less reason the first place. 
"See how nice and grand Haye Place is. 
Do you know, the silver candlesticks and sky- 
blue china in Gertrude's morning-room made 
me so ill. That was the blue I prefer ; not 
your old Derby and Salopian relics. Watteau, 
and Sevres, and white carpets for me, and 
gold and enamel tables. Those things do 
ensure consolation. Well, then, see how 
meagre, and scanty, and dowdy we arc. 
Either white or grey dresses, like a winter 
day. And Cecil said he thinks bright colours 
fitting for youth." 
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" That may be ; but, Lexie, you do not 
forget that you decided not to be gorgeous ? " 

" Ah, well, you little barrister, you use my 
best sentiments as painful weapons." 

" Because, Lexie, you persist in concealing 
the true nature of your anxiety." 

"I have not been happy since the bird 
flew away. Poor little fellow! When I lie 
awake at night, I keep thinking how he must 
shiver in the leafless trees, how hungry he 
must be, how dull and shy among the linnets 
— and all through me." 

" Lexie dear, I guessed it. Let me tell 
Philip." 

" Philip ! It was his fault that made mine. 
If you say a word, Estelle, I will never write 
when you are travelling." 

" There, Lexie, do not threaten. Perhaps 
some kind-hearted person has found him. 
Will you come out ? Will you go with me, 
and see Edith Craven ? " 

" Well — perhaps," she answered, slowly 
rising and gathering up her ruffled tresses. 
There was a forlorn air, a marked dejection 
about the young figure, that went straight to 
EsteUe's sympathy. 

" I wish I imderstood you, Lexie," 
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"I wish you did, Estelle; but I do not 
understand myself. Who does ? We all want 
what we want. We must try for it some way 
or another. Even Grriinaugen, when he was 
a kitten, used to cry * me, ine^ before he got 
the whole *mew' out of his innocent lips. Am 
I inferior to a tabby cat? I also cry *me.' 
It is the first appeal of humanity ; the natural 
outlet of the mind. Attend to me. Listen 
to me. Eemember me. G-riinaugen and his 
race echo the needs of ours, as if they spoke 
like the prim copies you set in Euth's book." 

"It is a new strain for you to adopt. 
Bright days are in store for you." 

" For you, Estelle ; not for me — to continue 
Grriinaugen's lament. I shall have to stay 
here ; but I do not envy you, indeed." 

" I know you do not ; and after all, Lexie, 
I am not gone yet." 

The two sisters came down to Mrs. Hofer, 
who sat in the drawing-room, an apartment 
that was not in daily use. Mrs. Hofer was 
working, cheerfully conscious of her pretty 
cap, of her pretty dress, of the spotless, pain- 
fully precise drawing-room, admitting the 
fact of the holydays as the just source of these 
additions to her comfort. The first two days 
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of the celebration were over, and the inter- 
vening days allowed of employment, pleasant 
occupation, and especially of the interchange 
of visits. 

"You are a grateful saint," said Lexie. 
"There you sit, in your household niche, 
expecting people who never come. May we 
go out ? We do not expect any one." 

"Certainly, dear. A walk will freshen 
you. Where are you going, Lexie ? " 

"We think of calling at Mrs. Craven's," 
said Estelle. 

A shade passed over her step-mother s 
countenance. 

" Well, dears, do not be late. Your father 
does not care that you should be out during 
this time, you know. It is hard that you 
have not young friends. Still, there are your- 
selves ; you ought to be famous company for 
each other. I had no sisters." 

" There are three of us to rejoice in our 
own society," said Lexie. " We shall not vex 
papa by being more than an hour ; " and with 
a kiss she set out on her walk. 

April was touching into a tender green the 
growing grass, the deUcate leaves, the paths 
by the country road-side. Spring seemed 
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flying in the air, and- floating on the clouds, 
and fluttering in the little winds blown 
sweetly and lavishly through the trees. Hope 
and joy were the very whisper of the fresh 
atmosphere ; but Alexina looked up at the sky 
with dissatisfaction, and down on the ground 
with a settled discontent. 

" I could almost wish to be quite poor," she 
sighed. " There is a great deal that is interest- 
ing in beggary ; and poverty — real poverty — 
brings out one's best qualities. But in a 
middle state there is no excuse for feeling out 
of spirits. Now, if I had a monkey and an 
organ, and mamma's old Dutch ornament of 
garnets, with my voice I might do well as a 
pauper." 

"You might do quite as well without, 
Lexie," said Estelle, willing to humour her. 

" Look at that shop, Esty. Just see those 
lovely, dove-coloured dresses. If you and I 
were to scrape and save as if we were the 
most venerable misers, we never could buy 
more than two or three yards between us. I 
call that a trial that cannot possibly lead to 
necessity of fortitude." 

" Lexie, you were never so full of sad re- 
flections. Turn your thoughts from the pecu- 
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liarities of our lot. Change never happens 
quite as we look for it. Wishes are constantly- 
reversed. We scarcely recognize them when 
granted." 

" Exactly," said Lexie, ironically. " You 
improve in eloquence. Fortunately, we are 
away from the shops now. We approach the 
usual simple delights. See, Estelle, that is a 
hedge; we may have met its like before. 
There goes a lamb. Innocent animal ! Would 
that I were a Delia, with an inclination to 
address thee in song or verse, and a turn for 
posing as an idle shepherdess. My verse is 
painfully blank, and indeed unwritten. By- 
the-by, Estelle, I never suspected you of com- 
position." 

" Why should you ? " answered Estelle, 
quietly. " For my own part, I cannot com- 
prehend the desire of talking of what lies 
nearest to one's heart, when one is doubtful 
of sympathy and success." 

" Yet Cecil guessed, Ruth said." 

" How can you say ' Cecil,' in that curious 
way, Lexie ? You must do it to annoy and 
tease. I am always afraid papa will notice 
the free phrase." 

" Here we are," said Lexie. " I waive your 
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question, Miss Hofer ; and now let us be the 
examples of education and principle dear Edie 
fondly beUeves us." 

She contrived to banish the expression of 
regretftd wistfulness from her fair features; 
and even Estelle, accustomed as she was to 
her variable moods, and quick alternations 
from vivacity to serious thoughtfulness, was 
surprised at the abrupt transition to demure 
meekness apparent in Lexie's manners, andv 
found it difficult to recognize her in the 
retiring maiden who now sat down near 
Edith Craven's couch. 

Alexina well knew how acute and clear the 
perception that is sharpened by seclusion and 
suffering can become. She seated herself 
somewhat out of the light, for she feared the 
quick intelligence that should discover tear 
traces. Estelle might be just a little exalted 
and engrossed by her own hope and anxiety, 
by her joy in her lately acknowledged talent. 
But to Edith nothing new had occurred, 
nothing was likely to occur, and all her 
attention was withdrawn from the state of 
her immediate weakness, and actively at the 
service of her friends. 

With a thoroughly interesting and spiritual 
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face, she iinited an earnest, unselfisli, and 
practical mind. She deprived long days of 
otherwise wearying inactivity by quiet studies, 
conducted in those occasional hours of ease, 
the landing-places amidst pain. Lying day 
after day in one position, she was yet, by a 
special mark of Divine tenderness, permitted 
to enjoy the hopes and plans that lay outside 
the narrow circle of self. 

By some instinct of sorrow for all sorrow, 
she perceived all was not right with Lexie. 
There must be some cause that made her 
choose an obscure position in any apartment. 

Estelle for once threw ofif her usual reserve, 
and spoke of the plan for her travel. In 
Edith's presence it would have been strange 
for her to feel shy. The attentive considera- 
tion of every chance of happiness that befell 
her friends, rendered reticence or formality 
needless with Miss Craven. 

" How glad I am for you ! " she said, 
earnestly. " I can thoroughly understand 
Dr. Hofer's objections, however. To us, of 
course, they seem superfluous, but from his 
point of view they must appear most weighty 
reasons against any step of the kind. Still, 
I trust they will not operate to your disap- 
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pointment or disadvantage, Estelle. What 
does Mrs. Hofer say ? " 

" She wishes everybody to be happy, and 
dislikes discussions on perplexed matters." 

" And Mr. Florian, your cousin ? " 

"Philip is too good and upright to be 
bigoted. But he, also, is unable to compre- 
hend why things should not continue as 
hitherto. My father and Philip have a 
faithful obedience to each precept of their 
childhood. It is touching and lovely in men 
who have mixed with the world. I thought 
I had this unquestioning faith in forms as 
well; but, you see, when temptation ap- 
proaches — if this really be a temptation — I 
give in." Estelle smiled painfully. 

" Poor Estelle ! But faith survives mere 



ceremonies." 
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Yes, I feel exactly with you. Nothing 
could make me more or less than I am. Why, 
here is a proof, Edith. I regard you as the 
best and truest example of practical Christi- 
anity, without giving your particular path 
of religion a moment's thought; while 

you " 

" Whilst I think you a perfect type of a 
very filial and affectionate race. It is true, 
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Esty, I never remember differences of creed 
in your company." 

" Grertrude and Helen Haye scarcely ever 
allow you to forget them," Lexie eagerly 
broke in. " They chill one to the heart, and 
define the line of position with shocking ill- 
breeding. You and Mrs. Craven are sweet 
ladies, Edith. Gertrude is quite as haughty 
in her own family, however. Faith and rank 
must be similar to her own, to win approval. 
As for me, it matters not in the least if one 
is a heathen, so long as one is generous, well- 
principled, and forgiving. These are the 
things the Bible enjoins on all, especially the 
last quality," said Lexie, with a silent and 
resentful reference to Philip. " Nobody cares 
to be looked on as a picture, with a fringy 
sash, and black eyes, and a lot of jewels. 
That, I vow, is Miss Haye's vivid fancy of a 
civilized Israelite, holding her little tongue, 
and carrying a water-pitcher and a few 
melons among her pearls and curls. Now, 
Edith, confess. If you had not known us — 
myself and my enlightened sister — would 
you not have had the same opinion ? Helen, 
too, thinks we must be humble, and grate- 
fully glad of a stranger's notice. We were 
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slaves, certainly ; but our Father Himself 
ransomed us, and gave us our freedom, in 
exchange for our royalty." 

" Why, Lexie, you are quite enthusiastic^ 
and almost quarrelsome. What has moved 
you to this song of patriotic self-congratula- 
tion ? Come out of that dark corner, and let 
me look at this little oppressed princess." 

Half laughing at her own warmth and 
perversity, Lexie came forward and knelt 
beside Edith. Between these two a curious 
bond of appeal and protection, of love and 
respect and pity, existed. Edith looked on 
Lexie, with her brightness, grace, and beauti- 
ful voice, as a charming, attractive study of 
wilfulness and sweetness ; and to Alexina, 
Edith's patience and perfect freedom from 
selfishness and complaint appeared mar- 
vellous. 

" If every one resembled you," whispered 
Lexie, " what a nice world it would be." 

" Thank you, dear ; but a very lazy world, 
lying on its back monotonously." 

" Oh, Edith, don't," said Lexie, shrinking, 
" I hate to be reminded of your pain." 

" I am not always in pain, however." 

" You are a real wonder. Edith : teaching 

VOL. n. D 
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yourself Greek, and Portuguese, and rubbish, 
like a little sober school-miss, and worting 
your pretty presents. My birthday will be 
soon." 

" How can you, Lexie ? " Estelle . remon- 
strated. " Not until January." 

" Oh, but the Hebrew months vary and 
alter. Mine may be in June in the East." 

" The Hebrew months make a very slight 
deviation of a few days, Lexie." 

" You shall have something, without antici- 
pating your birthday," said Edith. ** I am 
sorry you do not get on well with the Miss 
Hayes. But they need not make you un- 
happy ; and they will soon be going to town." 

Here it was Estelle's turn to shrink from 
pain. 

"I like Mr. Haye," resumed Alexina. 
^* He wears such a nice hat, like a felt basin. 
He is not cross and cold, as his sisters are. 
But his sisters are so solemn. Fancy, Edith, 
one said, * Let me hear how Hebrew sounds 
when it is spoken. How would you put the 
first verse of " In Memoriam " in Hebrew ? ' " 

" That was Gertrude, I am sure. Well, 
Lexie, what was your reply ? " 

" Oh, I said, * Don't ask me such dreadful 
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things/ Hebrew is not our daily language, 
you know, Edith," 

"Helen and Grertrude are not the best 
representatives of the society I hope one day 
you will be permitted to mingle with," said 
Edith, meditatively. " Still, they are not ill- 
disposed." 

"They are very rich and very disagree- 
able," said Lexie, sharply. " What is that 
David says, in one of the Psalms, con- 
cerning the flourishing of iniquity, and the 
unrighteous flourishing, and keeping a pair 
of bays ? He says he has not seen it, but 
I have." 

" Lexie, that is really scoflSng ; you go too 
far," said Estelle, reproachfully. 

" Well, I did not mean it," said Lexie, with 
a sidelong glance of apology at Edith's grave 
face. " There is something about a bay-tree 
in the verse, and it got mixed up, I suppose. 
Don't frown as if I were a monster, Edith 
and Estelle. I feel like a stone pavement, 
where tree and leaf shadows fall and move 
across the plain surface, with a hundred 
wavering touches that cannot be held and 
kept. Things go over my thoughts in that 
way. Who can help it ? " 
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Here Mrs. Craven's entrance checked her 
vindication. She was a sweet and gracious 
picture of dignified old age, and her still fair 
and pretty forehead looked calm and meek, 
surrounded by the setting of white fine hair, 
from beneath which her gentle, cheerful grey 
eyes beheld, with indulgence and pleased 
forbearance, all her little friend's freaks. 
Lexie was an amusement to Mrs. Craven, 
who was also gratified in watching how such 
gay visits could frequently rouse and brighten 
her daughter. 

For Estelle she had a strong regard ; but 
then, her usual silence, and the absence of the 
lovely voice and ability for music whereby 
Lexie was distinguished, could not be so 
ingratiating as the recklessness and extreme 
vivacity of the younger girl. Mrs. Craven 
sunned herself in Lexie's joyousness, and the 
sweet days of her youth seemed summoned 
by her brilliant tunes. 

" What is the matter, Lexie ? Is Edith 
scolding you ? " she asked. " You are de- 
fending yourself very emphatically." 

" Oh no," said Alexina, easily. " We were 
all very comfortable until you came in — and 
now," she added hastily, "we are all more 
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comfortable. Shall I play something ? Will 
it disturb Edith ? " 

" Music is the best thing for me, and that 
you know," said Edith ; and Alexina com- 
menced playing. First she played a spark- 
ling and brilliant " Allegro " of Schubert's. 
Her fingers seemed to caress the notes, or it 
was as if the piano and she were in perfect 
accordance. And then she sang, " Margue- 
rite am Spinnrade," by the same composer. 

Alexina knew not all the fervour and force 
that she threw into the splendid music ; yet, 
nevertheless, she sang as if inspired. Estelle 
felt as if willingly she would cast away 
her own gift of painting if she might but 
equal this talent of her sister's, that draws 
souls together, that forges links of sweetness, 
strong and enduring and abiding. 

" I like this quiet, white, chintzy room," 
Lexie exclaimed, perfectly aware of the 
pleasure and applause contained in the silence 
of her audience. "And now we must be 
going, or we shall have a hue and cry after 
us. Oh, if we only could find an adventure — 
something new and extraordinary — before we 
meet again ! " 

In the refined quiet of their lives, these 
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thoughtless words ojften came back, long after- 
wards, to Edith and her mother. 

On the last night of the Passover week, 
Philip bade farewell to the household so 
beloved and cherished in the midst of his 
very practical plans. 

Lexie, who had grown many degrees paler 
during the hours that she was powerless to 
hinder speeding to their most unwelcome 
goal, avoided him constantly now. All her 
little schemes were useless ; nothing that she 
knew of would detain him. Alexandria was 
a nasty imapproachable place. Not even 
Esty's travels in search of fame would tempt 
Miss Charteris to such a distance from home. 
So no one particular would be able to give 
her news of him. Well, he must go. Let 
him leave her, in stem displeasure. Let him 
blunder away, on a wrong track of belief in 
her fickleness. If it hurt her, none should 
see it. " But," thought Lexie, " had I been 
mamma, somehow some way should have been 
hit on whereby my girl and Philip should 
have arrived at an explanation. As for 
papa, he never thinks of us except as infants, 
who are often troublesome. He is out of the 
question in affairs that require common sense." 
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Philip could not be avoided when the last 
moment neared, and even Dr. Hofer's privacy 
had been invaded for a purpose of such im- 
portance as an adieu. The room was empty 
of all but Philip and Estelle when Lexie, 
quite subdued and frightened, stole in. She 
went up to the window, where Philip stood 
in the soft, grey shadows of twilight. 

"Will not you say good-bye?" he said, 
taking her cold little hands, and gazing with 
fond admiration on the wayward cousin who 
had used him so ill. " I am sorry that I was 
angry with you, Lexie. You are but a 
little girl, ignorant of the pain and grief a 
few rash words or a thoughtless act may 
bring." 

"No, I am not," said Lexie, vexed to be 
considered a child. Would nothing cure him 
of that mistake ? 

"Are you not, indeed ? " he answered, with 
a mournful smile that touched her. " Well, 
good-bye, Lexie. I am not good at jests. 
That was a foolish jest of mine about the 
bird. I meant the canary for you from the 
first, but I thought you understood that. 
Never mind, dear; only forgive me for dis- 
turbing your peace. I can see how troubled 
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my presence makes you now, Lexie. You 
have grown thinner lately." 

Wild sobs shook Lexie's delicate frame. 
Oh, would nobody speak and tell this stupid 
wooer all that her pride withheld? Now 
Estelle had left the two together, trusting 
they would arrive at a better understanding 
more quickly alone. But if Lexie forbore 
explanation, Philip's humility would for ever 
check the words whereby he might learn that 
she always had, and always would love him. 

" Pray do not weep, Lexie ; we are parting 
as friends part, are we not ? " 

" Oh no, no." 

" That you do not mean, surely ; you never 
were vindictive. Lexie, we can be friends 
still. You will write a message now and 
then in your parents' letters ? And you must 
not fret. I know you have soft, quickly 
stirred emotions of pity. But for me do not 
be distressed. You are not driving me from 
England. Were you fretting for that? I 
am used to travelling." 

" Oh, but you loved home better." 

" Never mind, dear. I was too conceited, 
too certain, and I must abide by the result. 
Don't cry, 1 entreat you. Let me carry away 
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the remembrance of my dearest undimmed by 
sorrow : Lexie, my little bird, with your 
joyous song, your yellow head, your coura- 
geous, wild little heart beating in such a 
slight cage ! Farewell, little love. Say that 
we take leave of each other as friends." 

" I cannot say it." 

" As cousins, then ? " 

" No, Philip." 

" For this once, then, as lovers ; " and he 
held her for a minute in a close embrace. 
And while some half-uttered phrase trembled 
on her lips, the door was shut, and she felt, 
rather than saw, that he had indeed departed. 

No mocking could aid her now ; her totter- 
ing feet took her safely up to her sister's 
attic, and she threw herself on the splendid 
rug, its chief possession. Philip had given it 
to Estelle. She would lie there, and die 
there, she thought, in her restless pain. 

Why, oh why, had he not persisted ? Why 
should he accept her passionate words as 
irrevocable ? Why not continue his protest ? 

As Philip passed out at the Ivy House, he 
met Estelle. 

" Good-bye, dear," he said, pale with agita- 
tion. " Lexie refused me last week. Heaven 
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knows if she will ever care for me ; never as 
I care for her. She is an exotic, quickly 
chilled by severity or harshness. I fear 
I was too harsh with her; she wept so 
bitterly. Be more than ever tender to her, 
Esty ; and if she shows the least sign of 
relenting, write, — be it in months or years ; 
but I belong to no one but Lexie." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE WATCHER. 



A HEAVY weight of gloom hung over the 
family circle when she rejoined it. Philip 
was missed almost as he went, so small and 
contracted was that circle becoming. 

Dr. Hofer would assuredly consent to 
Estelle's journey, if his wife added her peti- 
tion, when he came home. The week was 
over, and Mrs. Hofer 's feelings were sorely 
tried by the shock of present and intended 
parting. 

In the mean time, Lexie lay on the floor, 
half dreaming, half stupefied with regret and 
misery. As the hours passed, she wondered 
why no one came to her. She, that cherished 
and petted hothouse plant — was she to remain 
there, uncalled for, uncared for, the whole 
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night? Why did not Esty come to console 
her ?' 

In chilly fretfiilness Alexina turned on her 
side, and although she resolved every minute 
to get up and find out the reason that 
kept everybody away from her, she grew 
warmer on her uneasy couch, and settled in 
one position. Her faintness and weariness 
merged in sleep, and a heavy, dreamless 
slumber overpowered her importunate starts 
of grief. 

She slept on until, with a sudden shock, 
consciousness returned. Suddenly Alexina 
was wide awake, but her past unrefreshing 
repose had resembled a stern severance from 
life and all its realities. The delicate grey 
dawn was lifting itself from the lingering 
clasp of night, and every minute grew more 
full of the rustle and stir of livelier breezes, 
of reviving birds. The spring dawn was 
hastening on to morning, and setting the 
uncurtained window in a pure and mystic 
frame. With her heart beating in hurried, 
uneven throbs, Lexie felt all the sad sweet- 
ness, the chill, the strangeness of the early 
hour, and, withal, an awful presentiment that 
stole in among the melting shadows, ad- 
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vancing nearer and nearer, and threatening 
terror and evil. 

" Estelle," she called ; " oh, where are you ? 
What is the matter? Why have you not 
gone to bed ? " 

" Hush, hush, darling ! Eemember the poor 
mistress. Miss Hofer is with her, dearie. 
Don't look so wild, my sweet. Nerve yourself 
to bear Grod's will." 

" Oh, I have been alone, lying on the floor 
all night, while something has been happen- 
ing ! What is it, nurse ? " she repeated, 
shaking with nervous apprehension. 

" You have not been alone, my dear ; I have 
watched by you since two o'clock." 

''Who ism? Is it Philip?" 

" No, no, my darling. Your cousin set off 
all right." 

" Mamma — is she ill ? Tell me, Esther. 
The children— Estelle ? " 

"All is well with them. Miss Alexina. 
The young live, and suffer." 

" Then it is papa ! " she exclaimed, rushing 
at once to this conclusion, and yet striving to 
disbelieve in loss, to doubt the actual fact. 
" He is iU— he is dead ! " 

Quiet tears dropped down the old servant's 
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face, and she smootlied the damp gold tresses 
of the girl without a word of contradiction. 

But Lexie staggered from the bright rug, 
that was changed to an unfamiliar and weird 
object in the half light. She refused to 
believe in the truth of the woful news that 
she herself had uttered. 

" Dead ! " she repeated, as if asleep. " I 
have often dreamt badly, and sometimes this 
dreadful vision would come as well. It can- 
not be true ! " — covering her face with her 
hands, and speaking in an awe-struck whisper. 
" Philip gone — papa dead I He was well and 
alive yesterday. I was impatient of his 
authority and strictness. Dear Grod, I am 
deeply sorry now. Listen to that lonely bird, 
Esther, with his shrill, thrilling pipe of joy. 
How can he be merry ? Oh, I must go to 
mamma ! " 

" No, no. Miss Alexina ; your sister is with 
her. Leave her, poor dear." 

" Estelle does not understand her as I do. 
She is not mamma's favourite." 

" Miss Hofer is very quiet, dear. She can 
control herself well." 

"Oh, I know Estelle's frightened ways. 
They will but worry mamma. Timidity will 
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not console her. But I am not afiraid ; let 
me go, Esther." 

Through the quiet old house the young 
figure passes, followed closely hy the old 
nurse. With every step that Alexina took 
it seemed as if the advancing day made 
swifter progress, hathing the dark corridors 
in a lovely stream of light. The bird outside 
sang almost sharply ite eager praise of this 
last day of April, that spread the world with 
smiles. 

What a perfect picture would Lexie have 
made, as she hastened to her mother in this 
pearly, mysterious, chilly daybreak! Her 
abundant hair hung in half-curled, wavy 
lengths to her waist, and the disconsolate, 
wondering expression of her blue eyes seemed 
heightened by the bright rose flush on her 
cheek. Such a childish, slender form, trem- 
bling with dread in these first hours, and 
descending the dark, oaken stairs to meet its 
first real trial, was equally touching and 
endearing; and the nurse muttered every- 
day sentences of comfort amidst her attempts 
to inform Lexie of the sudden entrance of 
death in the household, and felt the charm 
of the picture nevertheless. 
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" Try to cry, miss ; it will ease your poor 
heart. Your poor, lamented papa, miss ! he 
came in and seemed so gentle and soft. Miss 
Estelle sat with him in the study. We all 
thought you was in the garden. He did not 
complain of anything. I took in the tea, for 
Harret had the toothache. She said, * Nurse,' 
she said, * do help me a bit.' I said, joking as 
it might be, ' I shan't wait of youj Harret ; ' 
but all the same* I took her tea up for her. 
Dr. Hofer was leaning back in his chair, 
quite in the omary way. Your dear papa 
seemed so harmless and serene, and he had 
two little lockets in his hand. They was 
your own mamma's. Miss Lexie. Pearls they 
was, and hammathests. He says, ' For Lexie 
and Estelle.' " 

" Why did not you search for me ? If I 
had been drowned, would they all have gone 
on with their tea as if I were with them 
stiU ? " 

" My dear ! but I went out immediate to 
call you in, as we judged, from the garden. 
Master Gabriel ran down, and said he see you 
going into your room ; then the dining-room 
bell rang violent and repeated. After that 
all was terrible work. Miss Hofer, she said, 
* Lexie should be here.' " 
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" So I should," sobbed Lexie, with a quick 
revulsion of feeling. " You were all cruel, 
except my kind, thoughtful Estelle." 

" Nay, nay, dear ; not so, indeed. Your 
poor papa, he needed very little, and I went 
into every room, and found you here at last, 
wrapped in your bright hair, my pet, so pale 
and worn. Thought I, 'Mr. Philip has gone, 
and that explains it, when all's said and 
done. But she shan't lie without a soul.' 
Harret set by you, and I put the poor 
children to bed. Then I took her place." 

" You meant well — but, oh ! papa would 
have wished me to be with him, and now I 
shall never see him again." 

Esther softly turned the handle of Mrs. 
Hofer's dressing-room door, and respectfully 
left the family together. She felt the small 
hand that leant on hers grow colder and 
flutter ; but Lexie, with a great effort at 
courage, drove back her rain of tears, resolute 
to show her mother the truest sympathy of 
a sorrow that should be silent. The blinds 
were drawn, and this struck her as the first 
real sign of the painful truth. Her mother 
loved the light, and the sun would greet her 
through an open window at this spring 
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season. But now curtains and blinds were 
all closed. 

A small fire burnt in the stove, and Mrs. 
Hofer sat near it, while Estelle was kneeling 
on a stool before her easy-chair. The silent 
resignation expressed by both mourning 
forms filled the little one's wild, rebellious 
spirit with an agony of admiration and com- 
passion. 

Mrs. Hofer, intent on sheltering Alexina, 
even in the midst of her trouble, rose and 
stretched out her arms to the girl, who threw 
herself into that beloved refuge with a pas- 
sion of grief. 

" It can't be true — it cannot I Say so, 
mamma." 

" My darling, but it is true. Lexie, you 
and Estelle and my children are all I have 
left now. You will be my support, as I shall 
try to be yours. The ways of the Lord are 
inscrutable, but we must obey them." 

" Let me see papa ; let me know for myself 
that he is dead." 

" Not now, dear child. Later on my Lexie 
shall see how peacefully G-od calls His servants 
to Himself. Oh, my child, don't weep so 
bitterly. My heart has had a severe strain 
indeed, dear ; do not add to its ache/' 
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" No, no, mamma," she said eagerly ; " you 
will see I am quite calm, quite brave. But 
oh, why was I left out — why was not I 
fetched ? " 

" It was over too quickly, Lexie ; and you 
were thought of. Harriet had just brought in 
the tea-kettle," said Mrs. Hofer, simply, " and 
your poor father did ask for you. His head 
fell back on the chair, and he said, * Lucy, I 
feel so tired.' Estelle and I instantly went 
to him ; we raised him up. The doctor was 
summoned. But he whispered something in 
a low voice to Esty, and then — oh, then, Lexie 
—he was gone ! Alas, Franz ! " 

" What did he say ? Did he say he was 
waiting for me — that he could not die with- 
out seeing Lexie ? Esty, what was it papa 
whispered at last ? " 

" 'Aus der Tiefe rufe ich Dich, Gott,' " 
said Estelle ; and the silence of the little room 
was only broken by the sobs of Alexina. 
Thoroughly broken down by the novelty, the 
sadness of the scene, she forgot her determina- 
tion of courage. The chill of the unaccustomed 
hour oppressed her, and a strange sensation 
that she had already tasted of this bitter 
experience before — that she was but studying 
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an old lesson of reliance and submission, so 
hard to learn that she could not learn it, so 
painful to put in practice anew, or at any- 
period — set the sad event of her father's death 
in a kind of glamour, as if it had occurred to 
some one else at some remote date, as if she 
*would yet awake and find it a mistake. 

And Estelle — was she, too, unable to resist 
the ' rapidity, the pang of this visitation ? 
Was the pious training of her youth wholly 
inefficient to give her help when she needed 
it most ? and were the reserve and endurance 
of everyday life useless at a crisis where both 
were demanded ? 

With the peculiar fineness of perception 
that distinguished her (surely the character- 
istic of most self-denying and feminine na- 
tures; for Edith Craven shared it, and so, in 
a less degree, did Miss Charteris), Estelle set 
herself to the task of solacing her stricken, 
uncomplaining mother, her tearful, childlike 
sister; while the natural regret for herself 
seemed stilled to a solemn hush of ac- 
quiescence in all that she might be called on 
to sufier, and her wishes rested in the mighty 
will of Heaven. 

" I joked at papa so often," murmured 
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Lexie, gazing at the fire merrily flickering, as 
if it combated the broadening sunlight ; " and 
now his dear, odd ways, his grotesque ab- 
straction, are so precious and pathetic. He 
did like me best, did he not, Estelle ? " she 
continued, heedless of the pain such a 
question might give, especially as her sister 
was powerless to deny the assertion. "I 
never intended to be undutiful or imper- 
tinent, did I, mamma? Oh, it must be a 
dream ! " she wept, reverting to her first hope, 
and looking at Mrs. Hofer with such wistful 
entreaty, that her mother's sunny mind under- 
stood more completely the shadow cast across 
it by this silent supplication. 

" Oh, Lexie, you torture me ! " she sighed ; 
and poor Lexie was overwhelmed at the 
reproof. 

" I cannot do anything for you, mamma ; 
but oh, I will not be selfish, indeed." 

" You shall come up into the nursery with 
me, miss, and lie down on Miss Ruth's bed, 
and perhaps you will be able to cheer the 
poor things," said the nurse, who now entered. 
" You must not wear out your mamma, my 
dear. You three are better apart just now." 

So Lexie was wrapped up and taken care 
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of, and the sunshine streamed on her pale, 
and now tearless face. Ruth sat quietly near 
her, and the purring Griinaugen was laid in 
her arms. 

" Papa is dead," she whispered, hiding her 
eyes in the warm fur. " Don't you pity us, all 
of us — but me most, G-riinaugen — for Philip 
has gone too? Is not this a miserable house 
now, even for a cat like you ? Poor papa, 
he did not like you to be on my knee at 
tea time, do you remember, Grriinaugen ? 
We must never forget it now; but he was 
very, very good. We must say he was now, 
Griinaugen; and only last night we could 
say he isJ^ 

"Don't talk to the cat, dear," said little 
Ruth, greatly subdued ; " it is bewitching — 
like the witch in Hans Andersen. Talk to 
me, Lexie, instead. Show me the amethyst 
locket papa got out for you. It was your 
own mamma's. My own mamma is alive, 
but yours is not." 

" You need not remind me of it ! " ex- 
claimed Lexie. " You are not the least 
comfort in the world. But your mother 
knew me before you were bom, at any rate, 
Ruth." 
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" It may comfqrt you to know that," re- 
torted Ruth ; " but it is very disagreeable, for 
my part." 

" My dear young ladies," remonstrated the 
old nurse, " are you going to dispute to-day, 
of all days in the year ? Miss Lexie, you 
should bethink you. Ruth is but a child. 
There is Master Grabriel downstairs with his 
mamma, like a little old man — so wise and 
quiet." 

" Are any friends with mamma, nurse ? " 
Alexina inquired. 

"There are few enough here to be with 
her ; but her uncle is written for, and she is 
that kind-hearted she makes the best of them 
about the place." 

" What, I wonder, will the Haye people 
say ? " 

" Ah, Miss Lexie, what indeed ! And poor 
Mr. Florian away on his journey, knowing 
nothing, as you may say. It was too late to 
telegraph, and indeed none of us gave it a 
thought till afterwards." 

" Ruth," said Alexina, presently, " bring 
your Bible and read to me. Read Job. Read 
from the Grerman Bible, dear, first, the whole 
of that psalm papa began last night. Oh, he 
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will finish it with God, but I shall not hear 
him ! " 

Fast-dropping tears again fell on Griinau- 
gen's glossy coat, and he twitched his sensi- 
tive ears out of the way of the heart-wrung 
shower. 

Lexie lay back, thoroughly weary, and 
Ruth obeyed her wish. In the hushed room 
the two young creatures sat, until the drowsy, 
half-smiling, half-melancholy war of fire- 
light with sunshine soothed their recent 
shock. And in a short time the soft voice 
of the little girl came fitfully, as from a 
dream, to Alexina's tired senses, while as 
in a mist she heard her favourite chapter. 

" At this also my heart trembleth, and is 
moved out of its place." 

As Cecil Haye was walking from the rail- 
way station on the afternoon of the following 
day, the beautiful landscape tempted him to 
prolong his stroll through the budding verdure 
of hedges and the rapturous melody of spring 
birds. He had missed the train from London, 
for he found some difficulty in procuring a 
certain volume, of which Dr. Hofer had 
spoken with the appreciation and yearning 
roused by most classical dictionaries and 
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scientific works beyond his possession, and 
out of his reach. 

The simplicity, the piety, and erudition of 
the unworldly and unsuccessful poor gentle- 
man were profoundly affecting and sadden- 
ing to the young man, to whom fortune had 
been so lavish, to whom failure in any par- 
ticular was totally incomprehensible, and who 
desired, with a generosity that was forced to 
be very circumspect in its proofs, to atone to 
each and all of the Hofers for some of the 
favours fate denied and withheld. 

To Estelle he distinctly hoped to bring 
additional pleasures and treasures, and they 
would not be so noticeable if the rest of the 
household received his gifts. Lexie loved 
music, or at least played and sang as if she 
did ; so Chopin's nocturnes, and wild and rest- 
less mazurkas, bound in one thick volume, 
would enchant her — or they ought. There 
was no harm, therefore, in giving Estelle 
as well an excellent colour-box, and a 
great sketch-book of rough water-colour 
paper ; for he also conferred on Ruth, Dumas' 
delightful story of " La Bouillie de la Com- 
tesse Berthe," with the delicate, fine illustra- 
tions of Bertall ; and to Gabriel's acceptance 
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a box of bricks was offered. The magnitude 
of Estelle's presents would thus be lost in 
these others. He had succeeded in making 
various other purchases for her on the 
strength of this fact ; and now, as he had 
missed lunch at Haye Place by his tardy 
return, he would perhaps meet Dr. Hofer 
in his study, and probably be led by that 
abrupt and learned opponent into endless 
arguments and discussions, which would 
gradually merge in a truce — and an invita- 
tion to the early family tea, so genial and 
homely, and unusual to his experience. This 
very peaceful and idyllic programme was 
arranged with calm satisfaction, perhaps in- 
creased by the knowledge that he was growing 
hungry. Twice before, Cecil had been asked 
to the simple meal, made lively by Lexie's 
school-girl attempts at wit, and interesting by 
Estelle's thoughtful silence or rare remarks. 
Philip Florian had been of the party, and was 
also silent ; but his reserve was far from in- 
teresting, and Cecil had not the least curiosity 
concerning its origin. The mental programme 
changed to a pastoral with the grave and 
watchful Philip absent, and Estelle as its 
keynote, and the anxious sharpness of G-er- 
trude soothed by ignorance of this visit. 
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Cecil now remembered that Philip had gone 
on a long journey ; and in his satisfaction at 
this circumstance, he could aflfbrd to cast a 
thought on its cause, and for a minute specu- 
lated on the manner of the fickle Lexie's 
farewell, and pitied her cousin in a very 
superior and indulgent fashion. It was per- 
fectly clear to Cecil that Philip loved Lexie, 
and this would explain a changeful mood ; but 
his brooding and melancholy, and obstinate 
rejection of civility from the master of Haye 
Place were more puzzling, and perhaps sym- 
bolical of a narrow mind and a thankless 
disposition. 

At any rate, he was away. An element of 
incongruity, according to Mr. Haye's judg- 
ment, was thereby removed from the Ivy 
House. Something that marred Cecil's own 
comfort went with his departure ; and while 
he wished Philip well, he dismissed him from 
his mind with the considerate reflection that 
pride and prejudice were wholly out of 
place in that retired family circle, and that, 
probably, greater contact with a world out- 
side his particular creed would smooth away 
the crudity and asperity of an otherwise 
really picturesque and worthy youth. It 
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was to be hoped Miss Lexie would also soften 
her small roughnesses as time progressed, and 
marry young Florian, and allow Estelle's 
admirable qualities to come forth from their 
obscurity. 

Cecil walked on, amusing himself by these 
rambling cogitations, and imagining the 
delight the arrival of his box of gifts would 
bring when his arguments and tea were 
concluded, and himself safely in Haye Place. 

And looking up carelessly at the windows, 
round which the clustering ivy twined and 
crept, and laid its glossy, coaxing touches 
on brick and frame and porch, he notes, 
with an alarm and suspense that makes the 
colour recede from his handsome face, that 
all the blinds are shut. 

In a minute a terrible possibility rushed 
through his mind. It was the same fear that 
Wordsworth has seized, and described, in 
words equally pensive and foreboding — 

" Ah, mercy to myself, I said, 
If Lucy bhould be dead ! " 

But the name that sprang to Cecil's dis- 
mayed conjecture was the abbreviation by 
which Estelle Hofer was often addressed, and 
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it was an age to him before Harriet opened 
the door. 

" 'Tis the poor master, sir," she said, think- 
ing, as she afterwards explained to the nurse, 
that Mr. Haye was a remarkable, feeling sort 
of gentleman, to take any bad news so much 
to heart. She poured out the short history 
of the occurrence with that garrulous and 
morbid content in sudden calamities, and 
delight in bold outline and minute detail, 
peculiar to the English servant when called 
on to narrate. 

But with all Harriet's desire to do justice 
to the present theme, the actual trouble and 
trial of Dr. Hofer's death were too terrible 
and unexpected to become anything but 
deeply touching in her recital. The pathos, 
the mystery of this new suffering and shadow 
— the first severance of the sacred ties of 
relationship — were in themselves such swift 
and solemn chances, that even, in spite of 
her eagerness and exaggeration in mournful 
narrative, their dignity survived the untaught 
energy of repetition. 

" Would you like to go into the room, 
sir ? " she inquired ; for Jewish customs were 
so curious and absorbing just now to this 
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young person, that she regarded her mission 
as that of an important and skilled exponent 
of eastern usages and habits. If Mr. Haye 
wished to pay this last respect to the late 
head of the house, Harriet would civilly 
prepare him for finding the holy arrange- 
ments widely dififerent from any that he had 
hitherto seen. She was thoroughly imbued 
with the novelty of officiating as guide, 
Esther being fully occupied in attending to 
the grieving children. 

Cecil was so bewildered by the rapid course 
of events, by his gratitude for Estelle's safety, 
and his surprise and regret for the poor 
doctor's decease — the quick finish to his 
light-hearted mapping out of a quiet visit, 
and sympathy with his friends' bereavement 
— that he followed the housemaid mechani- 
cally. 

She knocked softly at the door of the study 
— a room on the ground-floor, at the back 
of the house, — waited a minute — reverently 
opened it, and curtseying to Cecil, left him to 
go in alone. 

Hat in hand, slowly, and very sorrowfully, 
the fair, tall young man entered that changed 
chamber — sanctified and set apart, in its dim- 
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ness and silence, for its master's rest during 
the few hours remaining before earth should 
hold him in her close embrace. 

How lovely, how sweet was the spring 
atmosphere Cecil had left ! How awful, how 
significant, this dark and solemn apartment, 
wherein night, and death's eternal calm and 
mystery and total mournfulness and grave 
resignation had stamped their tragedy of 
force unseen, of passion against fate, of hope 
and hopelessness, and compulsion of God's 
invisible hand, and last — oh, last indeed! — had 
set the seal of confidence, in the mighty power 
that deals the blow, and shatters the link in 
a himian chain, — the confidence that comes 
when the soul expends itself in a rush of 
imploring supplication, untold in phrases. 

Beside the cofiin, with covered head, the 
guardian or watcher of the dead sat, reading 
to himself from a Hebrew psalter. A lighted 
wick of flax floating in oil, burning on an 
average six and twenty hours, and placed in 
a shallow china dish, stood on the mantel-piece 
towards the east. This was the Jahreszeitj 
the light typical of the short duration of 
man's life. 

Every trace of Dr. Hofer's occupations had 
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been banished. No pictures adorned tbe walls, 
the bookcases were empty, the carpet was 
taken up. A severe and sombre simplicity, 
embodying the truth and beauty and terror 
of the old sacred traditions of his religion, 
in its plainness and sternness, reigned here, 
where the mystic memorial light wavered 
with a tremulous vibration, where an intense, 
unbroken melancholy spread its heavy wings. 

Human sorrow, passionate protest, the 
haunting, hovering hope, half smothered by 
dread uncertainty, — all, all the fervour of 
faith, the phantoms of doubt, fear, and fancy, 
-merged in the stillness of this chamber of 
death, and left one ineflfaceable impression on 
the spirit of Cecil Haye, inseparably con- 
nected with his sudden entrance, conveyed in 
that wistful question — 

"But who may abide the day of His 
coming? and who shall stand when He 
appeareth ? " 

Several hours before Cecil's arrival, Estelle 
had brought her little, well-read Bible, and 
entreated permission to remain for a while. 

" I wish to sit beside my father," she said 
simply, raising her heavy, sorrowful eyes to 
the watcher's face. 
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" Your wish honours him," was the reply ; 
and with gentle and considerate attention 
he placed a chair for the trembling girl, and 
offered her a psalter similar to his own. 

It has been said that Estelle Hofer was not 
clever. In drawing, and perhaps in com- 
posing verse, she might claim admiration, 
but the list of her talents was soon told. She 
had been brought up in too strict and severe 
a fashion for one of her timid temperament, 
and she found it difficult to excel in practical 
studies. The psalter was printed in small 
letters, without points, and she could make 
nothing of it. Sighing wearily, she gave it 
back with a pleading glance, for she was 
ashamed of her ignorance. She could not 
read Hebrew without points, but the watcher 
could. 

" Never mind," said the good man. " But 
you must not cry," he added firmly; "that 
disturbs the rest of the parent the Almighty 
has taken to Himself." 

"No," sobbed Estelle; "I will sit here 
quietly. Papa may still like to know that 
one of us is near him." 

And with her usual obedient meekness, she 
pressed the too importunate tears back, and 
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turned over the leaves of her Bible, seeking 
consolation from its familiar pages, and re- 
ceiving it here and there in a touching 
sentence from Isaiah or Ecclesiastes. 

Harriet had not noticed her presence in 
the room. It was the housemaid's duty to 
wait on the watcher— to bring him his food 
— ^for he was not permitted to leave the apart- 
ment ; and of this duty she was very proud, 
and half afraid, for he might or might not 
be a priest, and as he was always silently 
conning his psalm-book, and as he never 
addressed her, he had become a solemn 
character for her inquisitive study. So when 
Cecil began more clearly to distinguish the 
separate details in the half light, he saw 
the grieving daughter, and felt that he was 
an intruder, and blamed his rashness in 
attending to the servant's offer. 

But Estelle rose, as the watcher for an 
instant lifted his bent head, and ceased his 
murmured prayers, and regarded the stranger 
with curiosity. 

Cecil took Estelle's icy fingers in a strong 
grasp ; and as neither she nor her grave com- 
panion appeared vexed by his entrance, he 
resolved to tell her at some future time that 
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he came from a motive of true respect 
alone. * 

" I only heard of this just as I reached the 
house," he said, in a low tone of the deepest 
sympathy. "How imforeseen, how sad for 
you all ! How is Mrs. Hofer, and your sister 
— what a check to her gaiety! — and the 
children? How do they bear this terrible 
event ? " 

"Mamma is wonderful," said Estelle. "I 
fear we are not of much assistance ; for poor 
Lexie is really ill with the shock, and the 
children are but children." 

"But you, Miss Hofer," Cecil answered 
earnestly, and gazing with solicitude at the 
slim, dim figure, with its fine and mourn- 
ful features, and dusky, ample hair, "you 
could console her, with your affectionate 
unselfishness ? " 

"Who — I?" repeated Estelle, dreamily. 
"Yes, perhaps I shall be able to prove to 
mamma that I am not the selfish bookworm 
she thought me once," she spoke to herself, 
in an undertone. 

"It is not good for you to sit here, surely," 
he said; and his pallor and twitching lip 
showed that he, also, was powerfully moved. 
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"It is all that I can do now, and I am 
going up to mamma directly. After to- 
morrow, Mr. Haye, yon will see her. We 
sit on low stools on the ground, and mourn 
for seven days, and those who knew and 
cared for papa come and see ns, and join in 
the evening prayers. Papa has no one but 
Grabriel to say the Kaddish for him, and he 
is such a little fellow. Girls do not say it; 
but Lexie and I are determined to repeat 
it twice a day instead, as if we had been 
sons." 

A few tears fell down her cheeks, and with 
difficulty Cecil restrained his. Once more 
he wrung the slender hand, and without 
trusting his voice to proffer the stereotyped 
condolence that his eyes uttered, he left 
her. 

"That is a good young man," remarked 
the watcher complacently, as the door was 
carefully closed. "A Christian? I can see 
it by his yellow hair and blue eyes ; and some 
one of distinction too. He wears such fine 
clothes. You have been performing a child's 
best duty, my dear. Excuse that I call you 
so; I have children of my own. And now 
leave your poor father in my charge. He was 
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much respected, Miss Hofer, though there are 
few of us in this country place to follow him 
on Thursday. Jews and Christians speak well 
of him; and as Eabbi Simeon said, * There 
are three crowns : the crown of the law, the 
crown of the priesthood, and the crown of 
monarchy; but the crown of a good name 
is superior to them all. ' " 

On Thursday evening, when Estelle went 
to her attic — where a bed had now been placed 
for Ruth, — utterly tired out, and exhausted 
by the strain of parting from her father, and 
the knowledge that she and Alexina were 
orphans, the old nurse gave her an envelope. 

"It came by the last post, miss; but I 
would rest my poor eyes if I was you, and 
leave it till the morning." 

But a faint hue of crimson glowed for 
a moment on Estelle's countenance. She 
recognized Cecil's writing and monogram. 

No letter was enclosed, no conventional card 
of condolence. These had been pouring in, 
and Estelle turned away from their formality 
with heart-sickened impatience. Written in 
Cecil's hand, she read these verses, and knew 
that he had not forgotten her. 
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"The Watcher. 

What thoughts approach him in the guise 

Of solemn shadows while he waits ! 
What visions fill the tranquil eyes, 

What whispers of the far-off fates, 
As there, beside the reverend dead, 

He reads the grand and sacred words — 
The morning twilight overhead. 

And faint notes of awaking birds ! 

Through all the lonely hours of night 

He keeps his dread and faithful guard: 
He dreams of God's high power and might — 

The great decree we find so hard — 
And bows himself in meek belief, 

That all the angels of God are near 
The bitter portion of human grief. 

The chilly burden of human fear. 

Softly the handle turns, and now 

A child may enter. She dare not weep ; 
But gazes on the peaceful brow. 

With choking sighs regards this sleep. 
Then gently he may read a line — 

Some ancient, yet familiar text ; 
And tell her how a peace divine 

Will crown the stricken and oppress'd. 

Through all the night his watch must last. 

What whispers gather round his chair, 
What message from the mystic past, 

What grave content in faith and prayer, 
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As there, beside the reverend dead, 
He reads and ponders as he sits — 

The dawn uprising overhead, 

The bare room where the shadow flits ! 

The night is over. The cold, clear light 

Finds him intent, sustained, and still, 
. Before the mystery and might 

Of that long watch so drear and chill. 
Tet, faithful to his sacred trust, 

Thoughtful and quiet, composed and calm. 
Slowly above the silent dead. 

He reads the rhythmic Hebrew psalm." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

LEXIE IN TROUBLE. 

" I AM glad ttat duty is over," Gertrude 
Haye exclaimed, in a tone of relief. " What 
a melanclioly and peculiar scene ! " 

" It was, indeed," Helen assented. " How 
strange that one such should take place in 
England ! " 

"I wondered how those poor girls could 
bear it," said Miss Charteris. " Such a 
crowded room ! Who would believe so many 
Jews lived about this neighbourhood ? " 

"And such poor Jews," said Gertrude. 
" Certainly, one lives and learns. I used to 
believe all Jews wealthy." 

" I think Miss Hofer holds her feelings 
well in control," Gerard remarked. *'One 
after another of the merest acquaintance came 
up, with a reiterated expression that seemed 
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at once a conventionality and yet a religious 
custom. * I wish, you long life.' How sad it 
sounded in that room of mourning! Each 
time Miss Hofer heard it she shrank back. 
One can imagine the prospect of a long life 
clad in the densest mist just at present, for 
her, for each of those poor children." 

" How observant you are, Gerard ! " Helen 
said, with an uneasy attempt at archness. 
" But, of course, it is all for the sake of your 
intended articles on the superiority and in- 
trinsic merit of Hebrew usages above those 
of other nations." 

" Of course," answered Gerard, with a slight 
smile. " People only observe for their own 
satisfaction. The world centres .on self, and 
is bounded by self. Thus self is a pivot on 
which sorrow for others cannot turn." 

"There is a lesson in mechanics for you, 
Helen ; make the best of it," said Gertrude, 
scornfully. " You were doubtless so occupied 
with watching Miss Estelle's noble self- 
control — Why, Gerard, what could she do ? 
Was she to break out lamenting to every fresh 
face? And what extraordinary plain faces 
and shabby creatures some were ! Could she 
cast herself on their protection, and invoke 
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their awkward arms as a shelter ? To repeat, 
you were too much wrapped up in the con- 
templation of that young lady's chilly de- 
meanour and decorous frigidity, to listen to 
the ornamental Lexie's abrupt disclaimer of 
the well-intentioned eastern greeting. * Pray 
don't wish me long life,' she answered. 
* It is better to be frank, and say I detest 
life. Wish me a happy, short existence, for a 
change.' " 

" Poor young thing ! " said Miss Charteris, 
pitifully. " It makes one's heart ache to see 
her, with that little crape band on her golden 
hair. How sad it all is for them ! — ceremonies 
and visitors, when they must so long after 
quiet ! How poor Mrs. Hofer can go through 
with it, I can't imagine." 

" Well, as I said before, I am glad it is 
over," said Grertrude; "so enlightened as 
the Hofers pretend to be. Why do they sit 
there for seven days if it is so painful ? There 
is no need, I suppose." 

" According to their cherished observances 
there is a most particular need for it," Cecil 
here answered, throwing down his news- 
paper angrily. " I am shocked at your want 
of feeling, Gertrude. Why, any girl, I should 
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think, might be moved to the depths of her 
womanly heart by the sight of those little 
children ; by Gabriel, with his velvet cap, so 
quaint, so indicative of a new responsibility — 
oddly new to his childhood ; of Ruth, leaning 
against her widowed mother ; of Alexina, for 
whom grief was never designed, with her de- 
licate porcelain beauty dimmed and marred by 
long weeping." Here he paused. Of Estelle 
he would not utter a word. " This week's 
seclusion, after all, grants them a time of rest, 
in which they may learn to realize their great 
bereavement. It gives their acquaintance an 
opportunity of testifying their willing 
sympathy. To us, naturally, it is a very 
awful manner of meeting trouble — ^too public, 
too prolonged a physical and mental strain, 
thus remaining in one position for so many 
hours." 

" The week of mourning owes its origin to 
a far-off date," said G-erard; "when Joseph 
and his brethren threw themselves on the 
threshing-floor of Atad, and made * a very 
great and sore lamentation' for seven days, 
at this halting-place beyond the Jordan, on 
their journey to Canaan, on the road to inter 
their dead father, according to Jacob's desire. 
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For centuries this habit has been handed 
down. The father grieves in such wise for 
his children, the children for their parents, 
husband and wife for each other, brothers 
and sisters in the like way. Here it ceases. 
The custom stops at the last, without wander- 
ing to the same respect for more remote 
relationships." 

" Estelle told me, that, although it might 
strike a stranger as a quite mechanical duty, 
it was not really so," said Miss Charteris, 
anxious to smooth away the memory of 
Cecil's sharp reproof from her niece's mind. 
"Estelle said such a custom could hardly 
lose its importance while families brought 
the same passionate affection, the same fond 
individual love that rendered its observance 
as imperative as it was centuries ago, when 
eastern anguish demanded a wild abandon- 
ment to regret, as an adequate outlet to its 
strength. Certainly this explanation removes 
all doubt of its sincerity." 

The subject was allowed to drop ; but when 
in the evening Gertrude and Miss Charteris 
found themselves alone, Gertrude said bitterly, 
" You never did a more thoughtless thing — 
I must say so, aunt Mildred — than when you 
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invited Estelle Hofer to join you on a con- 
tinental tour. I regret more and more that 
we introduced Cecil to either of the Hofers. 
As far as I am concerned, however, the 
acquaintance has stopped entirely." 

" Dear me, Grertrude, what harm have I 
done in offering a little change to that clever 
girl?" Miss Oharteris replied, knitting quickly 
to conceal her inward trepidation. "What 
possible concern can it be of Cecil's ? I am 
independent, I hope, of general opinion. I 
abide by my own. And why should it vex 
him more than" Gerard ? They both speak 
much more kindly of the family than you or 
Helen." 

" Oh, that is just the reason. Can you 
not see that they have a queer infatuation for 
Estelle, as you call her ? First I thought the 
saucy Lexie had won Cecil's fancy. But I 
am sure, I feel convinced it is her sister." 

"Well, but even should it be thus?" Miss 
Charteris replied. "The world progresses, 
Grertrude. Difference of faith is a serious 
drawback, I grant; but Cecil is a good 
Christian, Estelle a good girl, thoroughly and 
practically. Mind, I should not like it. One 
is bound to hear a great deal now that is 
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perplexing; still, one can but strive to do 
one's best, to perform one's duty, and there 
is no especially marked groove of creed or 
sect for that. Cecil would never interfere 
with any one's form of v^orship — my boy is 
too hotioufable and tender. It might da, for 
Estelle has a noble and womanly disposition ; 
but as I see no particular sign of attachment 
in either of the young folks, do not meet it 
half-way. Whatever do you disturb yourself 
for, G-ertrude ? It may never come to pass. 

"It never shall, if I can prevent it, 
Gertrude exclaimed. " Aunt Mildred, it is 
not as if Estelle Hofer were positively hand- 
some, or rich, or of a good position. She is 
neither influential, nor powerful, nor distin- 
guished in any way, except by her faith; 
and this, to me, is a most disagreeable dis- 
tinction, unaccompanied, as it is, by rank or 
beauty, unatoned for by elegance. Gerard, 
I can see, is just as completely engrossed by 
her as Cecil." 

" My dear Gertrude, but she cannot marry 
them both, even if your cousin does consider 
— as many would — that, although Estelle 
lacks elegance, she has a vjery sweet and 
charming dignity." 
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G-ertrude made no reply, but sat twirling her 
great fan of peacocks' feathers. She had such 
vague notions of Judaism, its tenets, and prin- 
ciples, that she was not quite sure of the truth 
of Miss Charteris's assertion. It certainly was 
true of some oriental nations, that a plurality 
of brides was permitted. Whether it ended 
at this point she could not decide. Grertrude's 
ignorance of Jewish laws would have been 
ludicrous, had it not been for the excessive 
prejudice that prevented her becoming better 
informed. Just as prejudiced had the poor 
doctor been in his lifetime, but his unworld- 
liness blunted the sting of bigotry. He liked 
Cecil; and without a care concerning his 
wealth or his want of it, he had grown 
interested in him for his own sake ; and his 
intelligence and pleasure in all information 
appertaining to the higher studies of man- 
kind, had given him sufficient insight into 
the doctrines of Christianity to hinder the 
dull contempt through which Miss Haye 
regarded every variation from the general 
and acknowledged Protestant belief — that is, 
when earthly aids should fail of hiding the 
variation. 

Grertrude sat in a luxuriously furnished 
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room, where the colours were perfect, and 
where the blue china that made Lexie feel so 
ill maintained its delicate contrast with a silver 
inkstand and candlesticks ; where hothouse 
flowers exhaled delightful perfumes ; where 
light and warmth and comfort had met, at 
wealth's command. She wore one of the 
thick, neutral-tinted silks that poor Lexie had 
coveted. Lexie had often gazed at its 
counterpart in the grand shops in the 
cathedral precinct, and fondly felt its har- 
mony of tint with her fair hair and com- 
plexion. And round her throat, aflfbrding a 
pretty combination with the dove-hued silk, 
a triple row of sky-blue Venetian beads was 
clasped. Books lay on the tables — ^magazines, 
newspapers, and her dainty needlework. But 
while Miss Charteris busily knitted, Grer- 
trude's heart was bitter. Self-upbraiding is 
perhaps the sole shape that blame may take 
from which one cannot escape, and she under- 
stood this, as she sat thinking deeply, with 
the soft and splendid peacocks' feathers 
touching her cheek. 

"Something strikes me that Estelle will 
not leave her mother now," Miss Charteris 
said. " She is quite the sort of girl to forego 
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her own pleasures for the sake of those dear 
to her." 

" Her father disapproved of her joining 
you, did he not ? " 

" There were some objections raised on the 
score of travelling on Saturday, the prepara- 
tion of food and so on, certainly ; but I hope 
poor Dr. Hofer understood that I should have 
met his views in every possible particular." 

" Perhaps she will abide by his opinions, 
now that she cannot argue against them," 
Gertrude replied with greater animation. If 
Estelle should be so yielding and pliable, 
these qualities would do everything. They 
would save G-ertrude from all unpleasantness, 
prevent Cecil's censure, hold Gerard firm in 
his attentions to Helen — that is, if such at- 
tentions had any other place than her fancy. 
" If she is so unselfish and highly principled, 
she would assuredly not neglect them at this 
time," pondered Gertrude; and then aloud, 
with increased cheerfulness, " If Miss Hofer 
should return from a foreign trip, only to the 
delights of the Ivy House, it would be a sort 
of injury to take her, really, aunt Mildred. 
Fancy, after Italy and Switzerland, resuming 
existence in a stiff, ugly room — the drawing- 
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room, par excellence — ^with its horsehair chairs, 
and that curiosity in art — ^the faded daguerreo- 
type of Dr. Hofer — ^presiding with a grim 
smile over the chimney-piece ! " 

But ah, Grertrude, if your mind can look 
out of its high walls — those walls that keep 
it so gloomy, and close it in from human 
sympathies — ^you might more easily credit 
how Estelle would be better able to endure 
the little evils of her lot — its scanty solace of 
lovely objects, its absolute absence of all 
luxury — after the beautiful novelty of such 
scenes as she might enjoy with Miss 
Charteris. But with some natures, events 
assume worthy or unworthy proportions ac- 
cording to the attitude they take towards 
themselves. 

Miss Charteris did not answer; for Ger- 
trude's sarcasm was so harsh and bitter, so 
regardless of age, and pity, and natural feel- 
ing, that her sharp speeches convinced her 
aunt how greatly she dreaded the truth of her 
surmises concerning Cecil and Estelle. Grer- 
trude spared scant compassion to any one, 
yet Miss Charteris found herself able to in- 
dulge in some gentle remorse that an act of 
hers should bring vexation to her niece. 
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She, too, could say sharp things ; but, then, 
her deeds were always merciful, unselfish, 
benevolent, and the meaning of either of 
these qualities was an enigma to Miss Haye^ 
Helen's character was weaker ; she might be 
led. But no one cared about leading her, 
except her sister and brother, and so she 
seemed amiable and cordial when under 
Cecil's guidance, and very much the reverse 
when Grertrude bent her wavering opinions. 
Cecil might well- wonder at those former 
misty notions he used to entertain of the 
Hebrew faith — ^the half-tolerant, half-curious 
feeling of investigation which he brought 
with his first visit to the Hofers. Now he 
could scarcely credit this partly apathetic 
carelessness which might have deprived him 
of worthy and pleasant acquaintance, and 
that had developed into an active partisan- 
ship. For after the day when he lingered at 
the schoolroom door; when he noted the 
rapt earnestness of Estelle — that thoughtful, 
quiet girl, whose manners were far more 
retiring and calm than some of his own class ; 
when he could observe the genial, firmly 
affectionate principles that bound the family 
together, all pre-conceived error vanished, 
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and Cecil's kindly, sweet-tempered disposition 
found room for a real — ^in Estelle's case it 
might be an excessive — ^friendship for every 
Hofer, and (in the abstract) for every 
Hebrew. 

Where were the cunning, the avarice, the 
cowardice, synonymous with his sisters' ideas 
of Judaism? This was a simple, it might 
even be an exceptional, household, keeping 
itself rather solitary and apart. Yet with 
whom were Dr. Hofer's daughters to asso- 
ciate ? Their days had passed in a cathedral 
city, they had grown up in the shadow of 
the cathedral, their eyes had beheld constantly 
the spires and pinnacles that daily served as 
mute witnesses of a certain separation and 
strangeness ; and withal, they did, and would 
continue to follow the ancient landmarks 
laid down by their ancestors. The fact that 
good Jews and Christians could respect and 
like each other, a,nd meet without annoyance 
or shocks to the principles of either, was 
manifested by the affection of Mrs. Craven 
and her daughter for the Hofer s. The broad 
and liberal views of the former extended, with- 
out reservation, to all Grod's children; and 
Estelle and Lexie, notwithstanding occasional 
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rebellion at some of the rabbinical regula- 
tions, were obedient and eager in tbe per- 
formance of tbe spiritual rites of their belief. 
If somewhat ascetic, and overstrained, and 
precise, and reluctant to free himself from 
those repeated fetters that confine too tightly 
and strictly a poetic and pure faith. Dr. 
Hofer's repeated precautions, his elaboration 
of mere ceremonies, had proceeded from an 
energetic desire to guard the treasure of 
his creed. 

Estelle sometimes wondered if this over- 
anxiety might not defeat its aim. Surely 
such multiplied shields might rather en- 
danger it, and provoke questioning of their 
need. At any rate, there were occasions when 
the two girls failed to recognize the puritan- 
ical, coldly quiet Sabbath of the Ivy House 
as the beautiful Bride of the prayer-book, 
heralded with music and rejoicing. All music 
was forbidden ; any mode of travelling, except 
when a particular exigency of sudden illness 
or death should occur, was considered wrong 
for any purpose ; and now and then the sisters 
were slightly impatient, and longed to play, 
to sing, and sketch, and listen to airs that 
were not of necessity dance music ; but selec- 
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tions from Mendelssolm, or Scarlatti, or 
Dussek and Handel. Apart from such inno- 
cent temptations — always overcome — both 
went on in the grooves habit and Dr. Hofer 
had marked. 

The week of mourning was over, and 
Alexina, looking very pale, and more than 
ever youthful and pretty in her black gar- 
ments, leant her forehead against the carved 
head of Phoebus Apollo and stared at the 
fireless grate. Philip used to stand there 
once, at the high mantel-piece, and hear her 
play the piano that occupied a niche beside 
it. It seemed centuries to her since his 
departure, and the imagination that could so 
vividly picture the little canary's distress in 
its abrupt emigration, was at no loss to tor- 
ture itself with conjectures of Philip's lonely 
lot. 

"He liked comfort," mused Lexie. "He 
loved the peaceful Friday evenings, the 
holydays as they came and went. He never 
got on with strangers. Ah, foolish fellow ! 
he might have guessed his tranquil, hum- 
drum, grave old ways were a rest and amuse- 
ment to me — suitable as a contrast too. I 
meant no harm, Apollo. Your imperturbable. 
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fixed smile is something out of place just 
now. Weep, weep, you wooden one." 

She struck the carving with a quick and 
whimsical passion, and then kissed it in 
remorse, for Philip had often touched it ; she 
would not treat that, or anything that he 
had used, rudely. 

" You should not worship graven images," 
said Ruth, who had watched the proceeding 
with grave interest ; " it is exceedingly wrong, 
Lexie, and papa would not have approved it." 

Alexina dashed the tears from her blue 
eyes, and turned round angrily, exclaiming — 

" How dare you look at me, Ruth ! " 

"You never forbade it before," answered 
Ruth in an injured tone. " You used to say, 
* Look at me, Ruth ; doiji't I really seem too 
pretty for this dull dwelling ? ' " 

"Your memory is an actual torment. 
Please remember to forget, for the future. 
And what are you reading, pray ? Who gave 
you permission to read the Times ? " 

" I am improving myself, Lexie. It is just 
the same as history. I am reading of a man 
who gave his wife pussy acid." 

" You horrid child ! " said Alexina, with a 
hasty snatch at the paper. " Wait till I tell 
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poor mamma of you, and see how that pleases 
you. * Pussy acid,' indeed! As if you under- 
stood or could spell ^prussic,' or as if it 
mattered in the least whether you can ! " 

"I have been improving myself, and 
getting on without Estelle," the little girl 
answered. " I did this dictation ; only you 
are so vain, Lexie, you think no one can do 
any clever thing but yourself." 

" Let me see your clever performance, 
however ; " and undaunted by ridicule, Ruth 
showed her, in a large round text — 

" DlKTASHIN. 

" The poler Bare is my faverit beest. He 
is so wite, like snoo. He may climb up the 
gnaw pole if he wishes. He may eat ice all 
day. He wares a chane at a fare, but not 
m 

" Not in private life, I suppose," said Lexie, 
contemptuously. "Estelle may blush with 
delight at her pupil's progress. The ' gnaw 
pole'! What an exquisite ear for spelling 
you have, Ruth ! " 

Greatly discomfited, Ruth hung her head. 
Lexie sighed impatiently. Her heart was very 
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sore, and a sort of anguish for her father 
and Philip made her equally irritable and 
miserable. But Mrs. Hofer came in, and her 
presence brought a sense of tranquillity to the 
tempest-tossed feelings of her wilful step- 
daughter. 

Lexie wheeled an easy-chair towards her, 
and knelt at her side. 

" Poor mamma ! " she whispered, stroking 
her hand; "poor dear, gentle soul! Why 
should Fate touch you ? Ah, if I could prove 
how I love you, my darling mother ! Even 
in that terrible dress and cap you are still so 
pretty — like a sweet lady abbess, if that 
comparison does not alarm the propriety of 
your ideas. I wish I could help you to 
endure your pain." 

" You may, Lexie ; for a farther affiction 
has been added to that of your dear father's 
death. Lexie, Ruth, my child, we shall have 
to remove." 

"Oh, how glad I am!" said Alexina, a 
smile breaking through the settled gloom of 
her expression. " Oh, a change will be good 
for all of us ! " 

" But, Lexie, we shall be poor. How will 
you like that ? " 
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" Oh, I shall be quite cheerful and happy 
now that we are actually poor. It is so 
awkward to be only near poverty ; neither 
attaining absolute poverty nor riches." 

" Lexie, you and Estelle will be compelled 
to earn your own living." 

Alexina drew herself up, and a deep blush 
passed over her face, leaving it of a pearl- 
white pallor. 

" Must we ? " she said sadly. " That will 
be dreadful indeed ! I cannot teach, you 
know." 

" No, indeed," interrupted Ruth ; " I know 
that. She must be a servant, mamma. You 
will find it much more amusing, Lexie. And 
what shall I be obliged to do, mamma ? " 

" To go out of the room, if you talk," 
answered Alexina. " I cannot help believing 
that your uncle advised you to send us out, 
mamma. I made up my mind to like him, as 
he is your relation ; but it is useless. He is 
a nasty, tiresome person, who insisted you 
spoilt me. . But I shall not teach." 

"He may have insisted on less truthful 
circumstances," Mrs. Hofer replied. " But, 
dear Lexie, if you will not teach, what will 
you do ? We shall have to dismiss Harriet - 
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and the cook, and live in London with greater 
economy." 

"Oh, that will he nice," said Lexie, 
hrightening again. "London means the 
parks, and concerts, and theatres, and great 
sights, does it not, mamma ? " 

"It may in part mean those gaieties to 
wealthy people, hut not to ns, Lexie." 

" Ah," she said, clasping her hands de- 
jectedly, " we are such an unhappy, luckless 
set, mamma. But surely, if Estelle teaches, I 
may help you in the house?" 

" You forget Estelle's invitation to accom- 
pany Miss Charteris." 

" Surely she will not go from us now ? " 
The colour forsook Alexina's cheek, and with 
a more acute pang than ever, she realized that 
fortune was dealing sharply indeed with her — 
more severely than her actions warranted, — 
while she was paying a heavy price hy her 
disappointment in what the future might 
contain, for her wayward conduct to Philip. 

" Well, Lucy, I hope you have heen telling 
your daughters that now is the time to learn 
self-dependence and hegin to work." This 
rousing sentence was spoken hy Mrs. Hofer's 
uncle, her only remaining relative, who 
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assumed a certain power over the family 
just at present, who arranged affairs, and 
took on himself the administration of an 
authority excessively unwelcome to Lexie and 
Ruth. Estelle thought her path assured, 
and thus bore all disagreeables for the 
distant boon of her beautiful journey. So 
her gentleness and meekness passed for 
passive obedience with Mr. Laurence, and to 
him she was a spiritless, commonplace girl ; 
while Alexina was a rebel who needed 
correction, and Ruth and Gabriel were far too 
much indulged to agree with his notions. 
He was a loud and pompous person, whose 
chief characteristic was an outspoken pride in 
his bluntness and common sense. As Lexie 
said, this last was so common, that his 
satisfaction was somewhat exaggerated. 

"Well, Alexina," he said — and his unrefined 
voice made Lexie shudder, — " so you have to 
take a turn at making money. Quite right, 
quite right. I am not one of those who 
hold that women should be idle. Thank you, 
Lucy ; " and he took Mrs. Hofer's easy-chair, 
and placing his large fingers together, and 
observing complacently several enormous 
diamond and carbuncle rings, he proceeded, 
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with occasional lapses of grammar for which 
a deficient education was answerable, to de- 
monstrate his opinions. 

" You agree, perhaps, with the Hungarian 
and Russian peasantry, who delight in sharing 
— in most perversely sharing — their masculine 
occupations with their wives and children. 
I suppose the sight of a woman ploughing, 
of women at work in the brickfields, pleases 
you," said Lexie. 

"I like best to see girls hopping," said 
Ruth, reflectively. 

Mr. Laurence stared, and fidgeted with 
his watch-chain. 

" Pray get up from that stool. Alexia, and 
set down properly. There is nothing left 
to you or your sister individual. You all 
go shares, as you may say — ^that is, when there 
is nothing at all to be divided. A hundred 
a year, to keep your mother, you two, and 
the children. But you two must work; that's 
where it is. And I shall give you your stock- 
in-trade, to set you up as governesses. Two 
pair of goloshes, two waterproofs, a hum- 
brella apiece," remarked Mr. Laurence, with 
a mighty and uncalled-for eflFort at aspiration. 
" And let me advise you^ miss, to twist your 
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hair up tidy, and call yourself Eliza. Alexia 
is too romantic." 

" It is," Lexie admitted, " far too romantic 
for me; so please try to remember I am 
Alexina." 

"Well, there is no difference, that I can 
see. The matter of a * hen * or so in the term 
don't make the term more business-like." 

" Quite true, Mr. Laurence. With or with- 
out the * n ' of which you defraud me, the 
Hofers never were business-like, whatever 
that may be, or distinguished in trade, as 
you have been. Do you really think I shall 
lay aside the name papa chose for me, to 
gratify you? I am Alexina Emilie Hofer. 
We ought to be Von Hofer by rights. We 
were called Von Hofer in Denmark, years ago." 

"Then why was you altered here, pray? 
But call yourself what you choose, you are 
but a saucy chit. Thank goodness I made 
myself; I gained my own fortune by honest 
labour. That is a useful reflection at my 
time of life; better than having a * Von.' And 
pride must have a fall, young miss ; though 
what you can have to be proud of, is beyond 
my guessing. I can, however, introduce you 
to some pupils — ready made, as you may say, 
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to your hand. Two boys, the sons of a most 
respectable outfitter, who is getting on in 
the world ; and a jeweller's lady — ^you would 
know her, Lucy— who is not above improving 
herself, and is thinking of learning a few 
toons, to pass the time." 

"You may keep your imibrellas, and out- 
fitters, and jewellers," said Lexie, scornfully ; 
"also your advice, and waterproof, Mr. 
Laurence. You are not my guardian; and 
how mamma ever came by such an uncle, 
is wonderful to me. I should counsel the 
jeweller's wife to hire an organ — it would 
be less trouble — and you could make a good 
bargain with the organ's proprietor, and 
ask for an extra tune, grg^tis. And for the 
boys " 

" Lexie, Lexie ! " exclaimed Mrs. Hofer in 
great distress, "do not make an enemy of 
a friend. Pray do not be so inconsiderate 
and rude, or I shall be angry." 

"Well, I have done," said Mr. Laurence, 
who had gazed on the daring speaker with 
a silent indignation that smothered many a 
struggling aspirate of wrath. " You are 
a vixen, not a doubt about it. Thank 
heavens, you are not my child." 
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"Oh, I do join with you in that devout 
thanksgiving ! " thought Lexie ; but she was 
too frightened now to speak. 

"I don't know as I could recommend you 
after this," continued Mr. Laurence. "A 
heasy temper is in the agreement, and it was 
also remarked, no airs." 

"Only airs on the pianoforte," thought 
Lexie ; but her arched lips quivered. 

"You are, however, under age, as far as 
I judge; considerable below your minority. 
A girl of fifteen or thereabouts is in her 
mother's sole charge, and I shall hope, Lucy, 
you will be strict with her, and keep her 
down. Such a sperit needs control, and the 
utmost severity." 

"You would be glad for mamma to lock 
me up, to feed me on bread and water, or to 
flog me until I taught your outfitter's boys," 
thought Lexie ; but once again she discreetly 
forbore speaking. The world was going 
against her. Mrs. Hofer looked both sad 
and vexed ; Mr. Laurence looked violent and 
vulgar ; Estelle was to enjoy bright countries ; 
her father was dead, and Philip was away. 

Mrs. Hofer was evidently not to be won 
by that fond flattery which was Lexie's sole 
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weapon against blame. Her daring deserted 
her. She resolved not to cry, while the tears 
came rushing up to her eyes — ^to be choked 
and swallowed down as best she could. She 
twisted her fingers, and longed wildly for 
some one to plead against all this misery — 
to shield the little exotic of the Ivy House as 
it had always been shielded. 

If she had not dismissed Philip — if he 
would but ask her again! If there might 
but be some escape from the odious fate Mr. 
Laurence's words implied ! 

Kuth felt that justice was being done. 
Lexie hated censure ; but she was frequently 
cross to her, and now it was decidedly her 
turn to receive a lecture. Thus there was no 
sympathy for the rash child in her resistance 
to fate. 

" She has not suflScient sense to teach ; she 
has no tack, or knowledge of her position, to 
go off in such a fury. The sooner she learns 
this the better ; and I should keep her to her 
books, and get her some sort of half-pupil's 
place in a school. You ought to have brought 
her up genteel, Lucy, at any rate ; and just 
hear how she flung back word for word at me! 
Where I blame you, is in letting her take the 
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Tipper hand. You done wrong likewise to 
give her a hinkling of society above her 
station, and out of her reach. That young 
Haye now — what's he doing here so often? 
Miss Charteris, too — a good old lady, but 
nothing to do with us. Looks down on you 
all, I shouldn't wonder ; and I see the high 
and mighty ways of Mr. Haye's sisters. Let 
'em mix with their own, that's what I say. 
You meet a many, no doubt, in a business 
kind of way. Hospitality is not to be despised 
altogether. Grive and take. But I say, take 
all you can, and give only when you must ; 
and I ain't a bad testimony to the convic- 
tion." 

Mr. Laurence laughed heartily at this 
pleasantry, looking round for applause ; and 
Mrs. Hofer hoped sincerely that Lexie, who 
enjoyed mirth, would accept the dim joke as 
a flag of truce, and at least smile. Even a 
smile at such a dreary effort at wit would 
serve to smooth matters. But Lexie was far 
too wretched to smile. Disgust and utter 
contempt filled her mind, and excluded the 
very thought of laughter. 

"The books must be sold," said Mr. 
Laurence, gloomily, seeing that no notice 
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was taken of his attempt : " that's where 

it IS. 

Ruth looked round the room, for the phrase 
was new and perplexing, and hardly rational, 
" The books must be sold : that's where it is," 
conveyed no idea to her, except that it would 
have been wiser to say, " that's where they 
are." Where were they ; for she saw no 
particular books ? 

" I tell you, Lucy, the pianner had better 
go, and them oddments and rubbish the poor 
diseased thought so much of. China fetches a 
good price nowadays. Your cut-glass is good , 
and the silver very handsome. Not much 
of either, but good, as I say. Then I must 
see about getting you a decent house — a neat j 
six-roomed house — near Islington. You might 
keep a sort of bazaar, and servant's registry ; • 
and perhaps your pert Alexia there can knit 
or crochet. The sooner you leave this the 
better. The two big girls have a few trinkets, 
I find, from their own side of the familv. 
They might be sold, at a small profit." 

Here Lexie could content herself no longer. 

" Mamma, are you going to submit to this — 
this person moving you about as if you were 
a child? Poor papa left no will. We are 
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your children, not that man's. Is he to sell 
our things, whether we consent or refuse ? 
Are you changing too, and resolved to send 
me out in the sun or rain, teaching old 
jewellers' wives, and big boys, and giving 
me coughs — or if I will not, shall you make 
me serve in a shop ? Oh, mamma, are you 
a cruel step-mother, and going to be cross for 
ever ? Send your uncle away, mamma ; no 
one wants him here ! " 

It is impossible to say what such an out- 
burst would have produced, or what farther 
anguish to Lexie it would have provoked, for 
Estelle, holding Grabriel's hand^ entered at this 
crisis. She was very pale, but perfectly calm^ 
and a light shone in her eyes, as if it were 
kindled by some inner, secret source of glad- 
•ness that would outlive grief. The events of 
the last few days had endowed her with 
greater self-reliance and dignity. She was 
conscious of being useful and necessary to Mr^. 
Hofer. Such consciousness gave her more 
freedom. Her reserve was thawing; the sweet 
impulses of love and help and tenderness 
were blossoming into flowers, and making 
garden paths of Estelle's days. Mr. Laurence 
needed not to reprpach his sister on the score 
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of spoiling her elder girl. Estelle never had 
basked in indulgence or petting; and now she 
was very grateful, very happy in being relied 
on, cared for, allowed to speak without chill 
silence or sharp reproof. She who liked to 
cling, was now clung to ; desiring protection 
and the demonstrative tokens of aflfection 
from others, she was constantly finding them 
demanded from her. 

Now, as she came in, with her trailing black 
draperies, and Gabriel clasping her arm, she 
seemed to bring an atmosphere of peace into 
the disturbed and jarring circle. She looked 
like a sad and tender young Madonna, and 
Lexie advanced to meet her, sobbing in spite 
of her determination. 

" Estelle, Estelle ! Mamma and that horrid 
man are scolding me as if I were no longer 
Lexie, but anybody, ready to take up any 
employment. We are poor — perfectly poor — 
and that I don't mind; but oh, imagine me 
teaching an illiterate married woman , or great 
boys ! And this mamma wants me to do, I 
suppose ; for she is quiet while her relation 
advises her to sell our little lockets and the 
piano, and to live in a London purlieu that 
I have read about as being meagre and 
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dresTj—not ^ merrie * Islington, but miserable 
to a degree. There will be no room for the 
animals. Cannot you dispose of Bear and 
Griinaugen, Mr. Laurence? Bear's coat might 
be the size of one of the outfitter's sons ; 
Griinaugen may be suitable as an auditor of 
the lady who desires to improve in music. 
Estelle, you will leave me, and I shall die of 
wretchedness. I cannot live and be unhappy ; 
I always said it." 

Estelle thought of the day when Lexie had 
related, in her excited, sweet tones, the story 
of Eleazar and Naphtali ; of the marvellous 
brotherly affection that had been willing to 
forego its own best happiness and gratifica- 
tion in- pursuit of purest self-denial — for 
natural, fraternal love. Lexie had not de- 
scribed the details of the beautiful old Hebrew 
legend; but her sister knew them well, and 
had often read how each twin brother tried 
to conceal his feelings, so that the twice- 
beloved Rachel should be the bride of the 
other. Lexie's great pleasure in reading of 
self-sacrifice was so sincere, that the account 
of this long-past incident awakened in her 
sentiments corresponding to those on which 
she liked to dilate. But withal she was 
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quite matter-of-fact ; and now that something 
was claimed from her — ^now that she had to 
forego — she was totally unable . to accustom 
her exalted ideas to the unpleasant belief that 
her voice, her beauty, her playfulness, made 
an insignificant part of a very hard world, 
wherein freaks of fortune were far too much 
matters of everyday occurrence to call for 
pity or comment. 

Poor Alexina ! It was a terrible and bitter 
blow, and her strong anxiety to ward off 
these changes from hurting herself, made her 
seem selfish and passionate, when still she 
chose and liked to dream of heroism, of hero- 
worship, of exalted characters whose mission, 
like hers, was to elevate the earth, and re- 
joice in its chief bounties — for ever pretty, 
and beloved, and blameless. 

" Hush, hush, Lexie ! Things are not so bad 
as you fancy. Our mother is not angry with 
you. You always were her pet, and you shall 
be taken care of just the same as ever. Six 
rooms, after six and twenty, is not so deep a 
pang as to lose papa, is it ? Yet you cry in 
like measure for both trials. But you shall 
not go out in bad weather ; I will prevent 
that. I am not going away." Here she grew 
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mucli paler. " You can depend on me now, 
and I will see after you, as papa — as Philip 
used. But I think, sir, there surely must be 
some other way out of our misfortunes than 
this, of choosing a disagreeable neighbour- 
hood, and an occupation too laborious for my 
sister's strength." 

" Well, I have done," said Mr. Laurence, 
rising slowly, and buttoning his rough coat. 
" I come here with kind intentions, desirous 
to set you all in a sensible style of working 
for yourselves. Now, look here, I have done. 
You, miss, who appear took up with drawing, 
and such nonsensical notions, can no doubt 
support your friends by painting of them. 
Try the Miss Haye's. They seem to fancy 
your pictures, and are fine creatures. See 
what a fortune you can make for that proud 
young minx. Mind, I respeck your feelings 
for the little one. They do you more credit 
than her's. But you will all rue it, mark 
my words. Now, Lucy, when you want 
me, don't trouble about writing. I may be 
hout, or moved, or that — do you understand ? 
— and it would be a pity to put another 
returned letter in the general post-office. So 
we see where we are at present, and it will be 
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better for all so to do. You asked me to 
come. I come. You told me your affairs 
was bad. They was. I cleared a path through 
them by trying to divide you. Alexia, ap- 
parently, has determined hotherwise. If you, 
miss, therefore, can work for the family, 
do so, I beg ; only don't apply to me for 
help." 

" I will not, Mr. Laurence," said Estelle, 
proudly. " I can only regret that poor 
mamma felt herself compelled to entreat it 
in disentangling our perplexities. But if we 
cannot do this for ourselves, we at least need 
not involve them more deeply. This will 
happen if we quarrel, or part. Is it not so, 
mamma ? " 

Perhaps it struck Mrs. Hofer, that although 
her uncle had willingly tendered counsel, he 
had not offered anything beyond that price- 
less commodity — always excepting the um- 
brellas and goloshes. It also came to her 
mind, that such a douche of wholesome 
advice as Lexie had just heard, might be 
somewhat startling and overwhelming, com- 
ing, as it did, only a week after the sudden 
shock of her father's death. 

Poor, pretty, paradoxical, petted Lexie ! 
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Mrs. Hofer held out her hand to the girl, who 
sprang forward and covered it with kisses. 

" We all thank you," she said with some 
dignity, turning to Mr. Laurence ; " but my 
children and I will try to keep together as 
long as we can. Heaven knows when or 
how parting will happen, but I trust my 
daughters' united talents will serve to prevent 
the need of serving in a shop for their sub- 
sistence. My poor Franz would not have 
wished it, I think. No — we must try to keep 
his orphans in their proper position ; though, 
as far as I am concerned, six rooms would be 
perfectly suitable and according to my ideas 
of what is honest now." 

"We shall not incur debt," said Estelle. 
" Mamma, I wrote to Miss Charteris that I 
must stand by you, and seek to supply the 
man's place in the household — be the bread- 
winner till my G-abriel grows up. I can 
attend the classes at South Kensington in the 
evening, and instruct little girls in drawing 
all day. I shall not go abroad — to live 
luxuriously, easily — while you and Lexie have 
to struggle as best you may." 

" My dear Estelle ! But what becomes of 
your wish to be an artist ? " 
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" That has not ceased, mamma. If it is to 
be successful, it will be, just the same. You 
have often been vexed with me for being 
superstitious ; still, it is not superstition, but 
faith, that bids one trust in fate — fate that 
follows on God's bidding alone. Miss Char- 
teris sees my duty as clearly as 1 do — or at 
least she does not dissuade me from attending 
to a conscientious motive that keeps me from 
travelling, but not from art studies. She 
will recommend me to her friends; for she 
says, mamma, that after a very short time I 
may be able to teach as I learn. She has 
offered to pay for my lessons, but that I 
refused." 

" There you was foolish," said Mr. Laurence, 
who had now reached the door. " To indulge 
in 'eroicks, as they are termed, is well enough 
for actors and that sort of folks ; they don't 
do no manner of good to people like you. 
Miss Charteris can afford to be foolish. You 
can't ; so there's the difference." 

" Heroics are the qualities of heroines, are 
they not, sir ? " asked Gabriel. " Our Esty is. 
a heroine, then, and clever and good. When 
I grow up, Esty, you shall go to Italy. You 
will be even a better companion for Misa 
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Charteris then, than if you were to go now ; 
because you will be so old, and able to agree 
with her old age." 

" Well, good day to you all," said Mr. 
Laurence. " One adoo saves time, and enough 
has been lost. One of your daughters may 
condescend to put my few things together, 
and send them to the Fleur-de-lis, Lucy. I 
shall stay there imtil the hup train." 

" I will send Esther to the Fleur-de-lis 
inn with your luggage," said Mrs. Hofer, 
reddening. " We certainly are better apart, 
for we seem to hold very different opinions, 
and might be led into disputes. But I am 
very sorry if we appear ungrateful, and that 
your offended feelings hinder your remaining 
at the Ivy House till your train is due. 
Lexie," she whispered to the girl who was 
kneeling beside her, with her head resting on 
Mrs. Hofer's knee, " say something kind and 
nice. You were not civil." 

" Good-bye, step-uncle," cried Lexie, ex- 
tending her small fingers. " You increased my 
unhappiness for a few minutes, but I have 
forgotten it now. I am quite ready to for- 
give you, step-uncle — but how you came to 
be related to mamma does puzzle me." 
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Mrs. Hofer shook the graceful shoulder 
that was nearest to her, as a warning to 
desist, but she found it difficult to restrain a 
smile. 

"That will do, Lexie. Your apology is 
sufficient." 

"Quite so," assented Mr. Laurence. "I 
do not pretend to forgive you, though, miss;" 
and with a sullen farewell glance, including 
each member of the small circle, he took his, 
departure. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



PARTING. 



"What a relief!" exclaimed Lexie, nibbing 
her shoulder. "What made you do that, 
mamma ? I had ever so much more to say. 
Never mind, dear" — for Mrs. Hofer was 
shedding tears ; "do not cry for that tiresome, 
miserly personage. We will try to do with- 
out his advice. I am glad we are going, are 
not you, Estelle ? " 

But her sister turned away. A foretaste of 
the sorrow of memory, the yearning affection 
for the old house, passed as a shadow over 
Estelle's mind. How she would miss it — the 
welcome space ; the peace ; the narrowness of 
her own particular attic ; the great, old- 
fashioned staircase; even its dilapidated, 
gaunt, unused chambei's, which were not hers, 
but which, grim and unfurnished, imparted a 
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sensation of ghostliness and vastness fo the 
ancient mansion such as she loved ! 

"I am to call on Miss Charteris to-day, 
mamma," she said. " She hopes that yon will 
consent to occupy a house that belongs to her, 
near Lincoln's Inn. The rent, Miss Charteris 
says, is nominal ; for she will be only too well 
pleased to have tenants who will keep it from 
going utterly to decay. If you do not mind, 
I would like for us to accept this kindness ; 
for snug, respectable, stuffy apartments will 
he bad for us all after a free country life. And 
we shall be near the British Museum, and 
good schools for Grabriel." 

" You shall decide for us, my child," 
answered Mrs. Hofer. Estelle appeared so 
staid and self-reliant, that she seemed as 
much older than her nineteen years as Alexina 
was younger. The step-mother recognized 
an alteration — a readiness that usurped her 
customary quietude. Estelle had attained 
a mental superiority — or was it that this was 
only just perceptible to Mrs. Hofer ? — and 
from this elevation she looked down serenely, 
thoughtful of the general welfare, indifferent 
to her own, with clear, wise eyes that dis- 
cerned something beyond and above that 
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useful, practical, energetic home life she was 
to undertake. Courage, faith, resignation! 
Edith Craven proved that these qualities 
were not the result of any one creed more 
than another. They were flowers that all 
might gather as they passed on in the 
broad road of principle. These would strike 
vigorous root in any place where liberality 
of opinion disclosed the sight of heaven 
through the close tangles of branches over- 
head — these latter, standing as presentations 
of involved arguments, and excluding the 
view of aught besides misty, far-off summits, 
and gloomy clouds. 

Such qualities were shared in common by 
two sweet and sensible girls, whose form of 
faith differed utterly. But, then, the attributes 
of natural nobility do not belong to a certain 
order; they are not distinctly the possession 
of either creed. 

High principle, and lofty ideals of virtue, 
of self-denial, of endurance, received in Edith's 
case the hues of the latter civilization of 
Christianity — ^the polish imparted by progress 
to the early rough stern models of simple 
morality. With Estelle the colouring of 
orientalism was quite as apparent. She had 
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inherited some of the excessive and sad 
humility and meekness that define the limits 
of feminine independence in the East. These 
strongly tinged her temperament with a sort 
of unnatural and yet attractive submissiveness. 
Seclusion, the sense of frequently being mis- 
understood, the habit of silence concerning 
her favourite hopes, girded her disposition with 
a shrinking reserve, pathetically characteristic 
of the esteem — or want of esteem — in which 
the Jews held the women of their nation. 
Thus, this exaggerated but sincere feeling of 
ififolation stamped itself on her actions, as well 
as on her day-dreams. 

And the old advice of Mrs. Hofer, " Try to 
be domestic, Estelle," was followed now so 
easily, so much as a matter of course ! For 
since her parents had received pleasure and 
astonishment from the knowledge of her 
talent, her heart was appeased. She was 
satisfied, because they had discerned, amidst 
the mists of her general ignorance, or want 
of practical cleverness, this one precious gift 
— this atonement for her disappointment in 
others. 

So rejoicing in the belief that she would, 
she must, be an artist, how willing was 
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Estelle to forego present happiness of every 
kind for that bright future! Sometimes a 
repentant flood of tears would fall, as she 
thought of incidents in her childhood when 
jshe was rebellious against Dr. Hofer, when 
she considered and called him severe. But, 
surely, later occurrences had made amends for 
those scenes, wherein her passionate anguish 
against injustice altered and spoilt the gentle- 
ness prominent in her usual mood. Sadly 
and truly remorseful for each and all of the 
outbreaks of occasional excitement, Estelle 
cherished the remembrance of the goodness 
and genius of her father, of his failures, 
of his patient endurance of reverses, and 
took comfort in dwelling on the fact of 
his delight — late as it was — in her single 
ability. 

The creative talent is such a God-given 
solace to a sorrowful or highly strung nature, 
that Estelle was capable of bearing trial, of 
undertaking hard and unaccustomed work, 
of being steadily cheerful and self-dependent, 
when she considered the wealth of imagina- 
tion in store for her leisure — the beautiful 
hours she might spend with her brush or 
nencil, and in such companionships shut out 
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subjects that puzzled and grieved her. What 
mattered it now, that she was bidden to 
household occupations ? Her mother, her 
sister and friends, knew that she needed not 
to be restricted to them just because she ex- 
celled in nothing else. She could be of use 
to Mrs. Hofer — brightly, and really of use, — for 
the evidences of her talent for drawing spoke 
in eloquent contradiction of former sharp or 
coldly judicious remarks on her lamentable 
and habitual dulness. 

Involved with the grief for her father's loss, 
the low voice of content sang in her soul, in 
praise and love of the Divine mercy that had 
softened its woe. 

"If I forget thee, Jerusalem, may my 
right hand forget its cunning ! " thought 
Estelle ; and the significance of the quotation 
touched her with a new solemnity, as she held 
up her slim fingers and felt that her fortune 
was to be worked out by their labour. 

Lexie had refused to accompany her. 

" I have been crying," she said in excuse. 
^* That makes me so ugly. I am all bones 
and crape now, Estelle." 

She was actually much thinner, and the 
rose-pink and creamy tints of her complexion 
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were dimming into pallor. Her sister advised 
her to lie down, and first Alexina indignantly 
negatived the proposal. 

** Lie down in the day, Esty, with the dear 
step-uncle's impertinence and goloshes on 
my mind, and ringing in my ears! How 
can I ? " 

** Well, Lexie, forget that as soon as may 
he. Mr. Laurence meant well. And you 
might dream of something quite diflFerent." 

" Ah, I should, I should, Estelle, if I may 
lie on the rug in your commodious apart- 
ment." 

** Certainly you may. How fond you are 
of that rug! Would you like it for your 
own? 

" Yes," said Lexie, turning away her head 
and blushing. 

"It is yours, Lexie," said Estelle, who 
guessed the reason of the fancy correctly 
enough. 

" Kind Esty ! The warm colours make me 
sleep. Estelle, do you dream of papa ? " 

" Always," she replied in trembling tones. 

" Ah, and so do I. But not on the rug," 

" Perhaps you dream of Philip ? " 

" Dreams are but baseless visions," said 
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Alexina, evasively, and with unexpected 

philosophy* "I never remember them; but 
still " 

" But still some dreams erase the pain of 
others." 

" Oh, sometimes, Estelle." 

" Gro, then, dearest, and sleep, and dream, 
and wake to hopes of happiness, Lexie." And 
then Estelle proceeded on her way, wondering 
whether Alexina would ever lower her pride 
to summon Philip Florian back to England ; 
wondering also when she would understand 
the workings of her own heart, and decide on 
making herself and her relations happy. Of 
Philip's faithfulness Estelle entertained not 
the slightest doubt, but Alexina was not so 
easily read. She might waver, or falter; 
there might or might not be a steady basis 
of love and confidence underlying her gay 
wilfulness. 

While Estelle walked towards the red-brick, 
narrow-windowed Georgian building, set 
within its trim, stiff garden — ^the Haye Place 
that Lexie found quite modern in comparison 
with the dark old Ivy House, — Gertrude and 
Helen sat in anxious discussion of the Hofers, 
more particularly of Estelle. 
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" I can scarcely regret the poor man's 
death," said Miss Haye. " I am afraid it is 
very dreadful of me, but really it is such a 
solution of a perplexity. Poor Dr. Hoferl 
How alarmed he would have been at the 
prospect of his daughter's severance from the 
laws that impose on the Jews love and 
marriage only among themselves ! " 

" Not more alarmed than you, G-erty ? " 

"No, certainly. If she were of our standing, 
she might marry Cecil to-morrow ; but a poor, 
insignificant girl of no pretensions of any 
sort, and with a most annoying simplicity 
and belief in the superiority of unworldly 
qualities ! " 

" Are you so sure that Cecil likes her well 
enough to marry her ? Just think, Gertrude, 
of Juliet Fairfax. She is splendidly hand- 
some, and so thoroughly self-possessed. Cecil 
did admire her." 

" Cecil is but too apt to admire any girl 
who deserves admiration." 

" Oh, then, Estelle deserves it ? " 

" Not that / admit. A dark, shy, stubborn 
girl ; not at all frightened when she is speak- 
ing of a congenial topic. I never can under- 
stand Cecil's fanciful feelings," repeated 
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Gertrude. " He does not scruple now to own 
that he finds her interesting, and — oh, every- 
thing. Of course, I am sure that he thinks 
ahout her; and one has hut to watch her 
expression when he speaks to her ! I declare, 
Helen, I helieve she is unconscious of the 
depth of attention, of respect, of love^ in her 
large eyes." 

" Gerard told me that the attraction exer- 
cised hy a Jewish girl over a Christian youth 
is by no means infrequent. Since Ivanhoe's 
days — perhaps much before that period — 
such things have happened." 

" Ivanhoe did not marry Rebecca." 

" Cecil shall not wed Estelle." 

" I must honestly say that I believe neither 
thoughts of love nor marriage occupy the 
minds of either. They are, as Gerard would 
phrase it, attracted. They drift on, like " 

" As Cecil would drift to the most un- 
practical and least-desire4 bourne. And 
then suddenly wake up, and wonder that 
events should have led to an unsuspected 
conclusion." 

"So the Hofers are compelled to remove, 
girls," said Miss Charteris, looking up from 
her work. " Dear, dear, all these occurrences 
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must be terribly bard on tbem ! Estelle bas 
voluntarily relinquisbed tbe nearly finisbed 
agreement to travel witb me." 

" On account of possible accompaniments to 
ber meals, in tbe sbape of forbidden food, 
perbaps ? " Gertrude remarked. 

" I am asbamed of you, Gertrude ! " Miss 
Cbarteris exclaimed sbarply. " I bave no 
doubt Estelle would bave tbe sense and good 
manners to manage very well, witbout draw- 
ing attention to tbe restrictions sbe bas been 
trained to observe. Wby, sbe visits Mrs. 
Craven ! I cannot but believe tbat tbe girl 
well understands tbe manners of a gentle- 
woman. Sure, even a Hindoo's regimen is 
respected; and we need not for ever be re- 
fresbing ourselves at tbe expense of a guest's 
abstinence. I trust, Gertrude, always to be 
enabled to provide a cboice from wbicb 
Estelle, or indeed any friend, may select a 
sufficient repast, witbout too severely feeling 
tbe fetters of tbe Mosaic sanitary laws." 

^' Entirely for tbe sake of tbe Jews," said 
Gertrude witb ber usual baugbtiness, quite 
immoved by tbe reproof. " We understand 
bow exceedingly liberal are your views, aunt 
Mildred ; but, you see. Dr. Hofer's. were tbe 
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reverse. Estelle feels their justice to be 
superior to the claims of art." 

"You are very wrong, Gertrude. My 
dear, throw away the prejudices of a bitter 
sectarianism, and learn to regard all nations 
as God's children. Those harsh sayings 
might not have been so unnatural, although 
uttered of one young woman by another, a 
few centuries ago. Estelle feels her duty to 
be with the sorrow-stricken wife, the pretty, 
spoilt girl, the little ones left by poor Dr. 
Hofer. She is a brave, unselfish creature; 
and, even if I agree with you that it would be 
extremely unfortunate and troublesome for a 
love affair to arise between her and Cecil, — 
nay more, that Cecil might do a great deal 
better for himself, even apart from the grave 
question of difference of faith, — this objection 
is but from the standpoint of worldliness- 
Estelle has many virtues and talents, besides 
her turn for painting. If she were one of 
the fabulously wealthy representatives of her 
people, how then would it strike you ? " 

" I would welcome her as a sister-in-law," 
said Gertrude, composedly ; " otherwise, what 
charm would she have ? If she were beautiful, 
and cultivated, and of our class, I should strive 
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to forget anything else. She and Cecil would 
settle the rest — and, in short, I should not 
trouble myself about it," 

*' Why you should thus insist on discussing 
an ajffair of the clouds, I cannot comprehend," 
said Miss Charteris. "It is but gossip — the 
merest speculative fancy. Pray, has Cecil 
told you he means to marry Estelle Hofer ? " 

" You appear certain of her consent, in the 
event of that contingency," thought Grertrude; 
but she only said, "Of course not. Cecil 
would not make me his confidante." 

" I sympathize with you, Gertrude, in your 
fears, so far as allowing that all sisters would 
experience anxiety for an only brother's happi- 
ness and welfare in marriage. In other words, 
what is called a good match for that brother 
would assuredly provoke a certain elation 
above and beyond the delight caused by the 
virtues of his choice. Adventitious aids of 
fortune are what we may not despise — eh, 
Gertrude ? " 

"People pretend, when they affirm that 
they do despise them," said Helen. "But 
pray let us drop the Hofers — figuratively for 
the present, absolutely for the future. The 
latest remnant of my school-day romance — 
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that is, if I ever had romantic notions ; but 
G-ertrude and I were always singularly free 
from them ! — was shown in taking up the 
family at all. We will excuse your charitable 
and' dangerous doctrines, aunt Mildred, and 
abide by ours." 

"You do not resemble your parents, my 
dears. They were not as wise and sensible 
as you. Dear me, dear me ! Your father 
eloped with your mother — ran away with 
her from boarding-school. She was eighteen 
years my junior ; but still^-but still " — with 
a gentle sigh — " I had my little romance too." 

"You indulge in it now — from old habit,, 
doubtless ? " 

" One never knows one's worst character- 
istics," Miss Charteris replied. " Cecil takes 
after poor Angela. But I see Estelle in the 
avenue. I must have some conversation with 
her." 

"Cecil may equal mamma's romance, but 
I trust not to the extent of eloping with Miss 
Hofer." 

" Gertrude, how would you feel if all our 
surmises should be proved incorrect? Sup- 
pose it to be Alexina whom Cecil admires ? " 
said Helen, as Miss Charteris left them to- 
gether. 
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"You speak so seriously, Helen. Have you 
any reason for the question ? " 

"Only this." She read, with scornful 
emphasis, from a paper in Cecil's hand- 
writing — 

" To Alexina at the Piano. 

She plays ! — and in a golden haze. 

With many a shadowy vision laden. 
The stately forms of bygone days 

Follow that little air of Haydn. 
Through the dim mists of vanish'd years. 

Thus softly to remembrance set, 
She summons joy, she wakens tears, 

Just by one little minuet. 

She plays ! — those fingers, long and white. 

Weave in a web — ^how clear and pleasant ! — 
Dreams of great deeds, of saint and knight, 

Of joy and fame, both past and present. 
The twilight deepens to one shade, 

While far-off carriages and carts, 
Into the gentlest ghosts are laid. 

By her bright bidding — and Mozart's. 

She plays ! She fills the panell'd room 

With hope intense of all things holy ; 
Fervour of faith to bear life's doom. 

Doth rise, as clouds of incense, slowly. 
And, by her graceful fancy led. 

What magic pageants from each note. 
Straight from the vanish'd centuries, tread, 

And through the veil of evening float. 
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She plays! — old tunes of ancient fashion, 

Histories of eagerness, of grief; • 
Poems of anguish, pain, and passion, 

The whirl of woe, and heaven's relief, 
And only when the trees outside 

End their entrancing, wind-stirr'd swaying. 
Her slim, soft hands have ceased to glide 

Across the keys — ^she leaves off playing. 

And then she sings ! The room may darken. 

To keep and hold some lovely chaunt. 
Whereto the waiting ear may hearken. 

Which, after, shall the spirit haunt ; 
A little English song of fancies. 

As tender as a linnet's dream : 
He dreams, and dreams of those romances 

Commenced before the morning's beam. 

And then she sings ! — and in procession 

I see a long, devout stream pour 
Erom worship, or sincere confession. 

Straight from a carved and heavy door. 
Or near the wide, white shores where wander 

The lonely birds who love the sea, — 
And sometimes here, and sometimes yonder, — 

The brilliant voice biings bliss to me. 

So thus she sings ! And as the flowers 

Are all her various tunes and songs, — 
They fill the solitary hours 

With thoughts that hide away from throngs ; 
Or thoughts that court the sound and muster 

Of world's applause — with quick heart-throb. 
Oh, flowers and songs, a tangled cluster. 

Wreathed round life that death will rob ! 
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And shall I take that hand for kisses. 

For playing in the month of May ? 
And, oh, how great a favour this is, 

The gold-hair'd minstrel will not say. 
I cannot ask, lest she refuses ; 

I will not put the plea in words ; — 
All music, with its million uses, 

Is Alexina's — and the birds'." 

" What nonsense ! " said Gertrude. " What 
waste of time ! Do not you see, Helen, he 
is thinking Estelle's thoughts — wondering 
for her, trying to follow her train of con- 
templation? He does not care for Alexina. 
He may admire her ; but, as I said before, 
Cecil admires universally." 

" But Estelle's fancies would have been in 
her synagogue, surely — solemn or melan- 
choly," objected Helen. " And, you see, he 
wishes to kiss Lexie's hand ; not her sister's." 

" You have no penetration, Helen. I see 
through the disguises and tricks of rhyming. 
Where did you find this ? Cecil is rather 
careless. Or he may hope some editor will 
pick it up ; and thus he leaves it about, on 
the chance." 

" It fell out of that book he borrowed from 
Estelle— ' Legends of the Talmud.' " 

**That proves me right. You had better 
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replace it, Helen. We ought not to have read 
the charming effort of his pen. But in this 
case I hold it excusable." 

" Cecil would make me so happy if he 
settled down and married Juliet Fairfax," 
said Helen. " He is a dear, foolish fellow, 
whose mind ought to be made up for him. 
Would not you be content with Juliet as a 
sister-in-law ? " 

Gertrude knew that she would be far more 
content without any such addition to her 
family circle. She enjoyed the privileges 
and position of being the mistress of Haye 
Place, and she could not imagine these would 
be improved by Cecil's marriage with any- 
body. So completely were her comforts 
appreciated, that she would have found her- 
self able to forego marriage on her own 
account, if she could have felt assured of 
remaining at the head of her brother's house- 
hold for an indefinite time. 

" I suppose we must go and bid adieu to 
Miss Hofer," she said, rising, and leaving 
the question unanswered. " I intend this to 
be her farewell visit. Will you come, Helen? 
Aunt Mildred will certainly commit herself 
to promises of an intimacy that I shall just 
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annul by silence. Miss Hofer goes to town 
to earn her livelihood — to be a solace to her 
mother, and so on. With these meritorious 
performances I fear our mode of life might 
interfere. Can you agree to part without 
weeping, Nellie ? " 

Even Helen was struck with Gertrude's 
hardness, and her utter want of feeling re- 
pelled her. 

" Poor Estelle ! I sincerely pity her lot. 
She will have a great battle, with all that 
pride of race, and her natural reserve. Lexie 
ought to sing, and make her voice a means 
of help in the family difficulties." 

" I heard Alexina say that she meant to 
keep up the traditions of her people ; and if 
the reproof of indolence were deserved by 
them, that she, too, would merit it. Some 
obstinacy and self-will is generally at the 
root of her impertinent assertions — this, for 
example. She will be gracefully idle, win- 
ningly lazy, but all the same she will let 
Estelle work for her." 

"You are so clever, Gertrude; you can 
read character at once. Alexina goes on 
so enthusiastically about endurance and for- 
bearance, that she ought to practise them." 
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"She will neither practise singing nor 
endurance," said Grertrude, grimly. 

In the little drawing-room, one of the most 
pleasant apartments at Haye Place, Estelle 
and Miss Charteris were seated. 

" I shall not lose sight of you, my dear," 
were the first words that reached the sisters, to 
their dismay. " Things may improve. When 
that handsome cousin returns, now, who can 
tell? I vow I shall not be surprised when 
I see Estelle Florian's name figuring in the 
Academy catalogue." 

" But I shall be very much surprised," said 
Estelle, smiling at the extreme unlikelihood 
of such an event. " You are altogether de- 
ceived, dear Miss Charteris. One day, if you 
see Estelle Hofer's name in the catalogue, 
will not that do ? The art reviews, the back 
numbers of the Athenceurrij that you sent me, 
make me more and more bent on excelling." 

"Estelle, I shall pay for your education. 
You are not to refuse me at every point. I 
will have my own way. Yes ; not a word. 
I insist ; and you, as the younger, shall obey. 
Here are my nieces." 

" How are you ? How are your mother and 
sister ? " asked Miss Haye with great polite- 
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ness, and extending an unwilling hand 
mechanically. 

" Mamma bears up as religiously and 
bravely as if she were not a terrible sufferer 
just now," said Estelle. " Alexina has a 
violent cough, I am sorry to say." 

"She looks delicate," said Miss Charteris, 
"with that lovely red and white skin. She 
should wrap up." 

" During our week of mourning the room 
was so intensely hot and .crowded ; we did 
not believe our poor father had so many 
friends. And then we had prayers at eight 
in the morning, and again in the evening. 
Lexie used to feel the sudden chill, and the 
alternation from the heavy atmosphere, of one 
scene to the searching cold of the other. 
The weather is so variable at this season, and 
excitement or sorrow always make Lexie 
cough." 

"I suppose you will rejoice to leave 
Stadchester ? " said Helen. 

"No, indeed. Miss Haye. I love the old 
Ivy House, where I went into long sleeves, 
and where my life has hitherto been passed. 
I have not slept out of my room for more 
than a fortnight at a time, since I remember." 
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"We did not see your room?" said 
Gertrude. 

" No," said Estelle ; " it is at the top of the 
house. A very tiny strip, or slip, of the 
house — without a fireplace, and with a small 
window that the birds love. But oh, I love 
it too ! " said Estelle with a break in her voice, 
covering her face with her hands. "How 
can I rejoice to leave it. Miss Haye ? Even 
to exchange a beloved home for a palace 
would bring some pain of separation, surely ; 
and we do not part from the Ivy House 
because we wish, but because we must." 

" You are going into lodgings, I suppose," 
said G-ertrude, in the same matter-of-fact tone. 
"I dare say you will have a fireplace now, 
and you will forget the birds, and the too 
vivid reminiscence of long sleeves, by degrees. 
You are to live in one of my aunt's houses, 
I understand. Lincoln's Inn is a long way 
from Eaton Square, is it not ? " 

" I know as much of one situation as the 
other," said Estelle. " Our new abode would 
not be beyond a drive. Miss Haye, certainly. 
I hope you will not find it too great a distance 
for your horses ? " 

" Oh, we shall not come across each other 
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mncli in London, I dare say. But don't look 
so cast down, pray," said Gertrude, more 
kindly. " Do you think, then, of Haye Place 
with the same fond preference as of your garret, 
your birds, and the changes of a childish 
wardrobe ? We are gratified, I am sure. Miss 
Hofer; but you will see greater people than 
we are, and become very famous and clever, 
and a great artist, I have no doubt." 

These sentences fell like drops of icy water 
on Estelle's warm heart. She sat, very pale 
and silent, learning a hard lesson of mortifica- 
tion, of disappointment; and withal, her native 
pride and self-respect were as strong as her 
meekness. She could not entreat for corre- 
spondence or acquaintanceship, when both 
were tacitly but decidedly to be withheld. It 
was very well for Gertrude to arrange her new 
fate in that easy fashion. It was very kind 
to provide possibilities of comfort. Intellec- 
tual employment cannot, however, atone to a 
woman for all the denials of friendship and 
pleasure. The mind requires feeding, just as 
regularly as the physical nature claims its diet. 
Study is a dreary exchange enough, when 
proffered instead of starved affections. And 
thus Grertrude's consolation missed its effect. 
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Estelle could but think of the friendly 
curiosity, the inquisitive liking expressed 
towards her on the occasion of their first 
meeting. Notwithstanding Grertrude's late 
animosity and vehement remarks against her 
as a representative of a faith opposed to her 
own convictions, there had been a period 
when she was as desirous of knowing Estelle, 
as Estelle could be of knowing her. 

"A very inconvenient and gushing sort 
of young lady," Grertrude coldly judged her 
now. " Self-control does not always go hand 
in hand with reserve." 

A long minute passed with Estelle. Her 
heavy mourning seemed to envelope her more 
completely. The glad, sweet spirit of content, 
the brave resolves of the last week, were all 
saddened. Like the spring hyacinths, they 
had ventured to peep from the earth too soon. 
Winter returned to nip them. 

Dr. Hofer's warning came back to his 
daughter. She had expended sympathy, the 
ardour of kind impulses, the freshness of 
true feelings, on these strangers — for what ? 

Her cheeks burnt, and she began to imder- 
stand the barriers erected by station and 
wealth. 
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"I must go," she said, with a successful 
attempt at cahnness, and she forbore to offer 
her hand to Helen or her sister as she rose. 

"Must you really?" said Gertrude, care- 
lessly. "Well, you will be an academician 
like Angelica KauflFmann, when we see you 
again. Good-hje, Miss Hofer. Pray re- 
member us at home. Will you not shake 
hands ? I shall fancy you look down on our 
ignorance, and despise us, if our farewell is 
to be so stiff." 

" G-ood-bye, my dear," said Miss Charteris, 
warmly. " I have a quiet domain of my own 
in Queen Anne Street. As soon as you are 
settled you shall come to me; and perhaps 
hereafter, when the edge of your grief is 
mercifully blunted, we may be able to manage 
our little tour." 

The kiss that accompanied her speech 
cheered the close of her visit; yet when 
Estelle found herself once more in the avenue, 
tears were running down her face. 

Thrushes and linnets were revelling in a 
thrilling chorus of emulative warbling. The 
air was soft and still, and full of fragrance. 
From the rain-refreshed earth, a hundred 
shoots and buds were beginning to sprotit 
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and to deck themselves in deepest green ; to 
stand alone, in fairylike pliancy of satin- 
sheathed stems. With her close and custom- 
ary observation, Estelle was forced to notice 
— to admire the items Nature added with 
such bountiful generosity of decoration. She 
strove to fetl content, to be cheerful; to 
believe that all was well with her father; 
that the old, old story of spring's resurrection, 
of the soul's restoration, were similar, as she 
had been told. 

She started as she heard footsteps, and 
turning, saw Cecil Haye. 

" I determined to overtake you," he said, 
lifting his hat in a courteous way that was 
far from conventional to Estelle. The gentle- 
men of her family were not so particular in 
this mark of deference to ladies, because the 
frequent recurrence of prayers stamped the 
necessity of wearing a cap so often in 
the house, that just for relatives it was not 
imperative to doff it. To be for ever re- 
moving that cap would be too tiresome, when 
Estelle, or Lexie, or Ruth, were constantly 
going in or out of the Ivy House. " You 
went to Haye Place to say good-bye to us all, 
I hear from Gertrude. Was I to be excluded? 
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I shall certainly hope to be allowed to call on 
Mrs. Hofer, and wait on her and Miss Lexie. 
But" — as he remarked the melancholy and 
pallor of her countenance — "this departure 
must be very trying to you." 

" It is," said Estelle, simply. " It does not 
seem to me as if the world could go on with- 
out papa. And yet death comes to all. But 
somehow one never believes one's parents 
will die." 

" Not at your age," thought Cecil. " Living 
in that monotonous, puritanical manner, no 
doubt any change is unlooked for, and this 
would be awful." 

" I suppose one grows to hope that some 
things remain unchanged. Mamma, too, who 
is very sensible, was stunned by such a trial. 
My father must have had some presentiment, 
however." 

" Miss Hofer, do you remember our con- 
versation on dreams at Hurst ? I have not 
forgotten your superstition of the flower- 
gathering that heralds trouble. I do not 
question you from mere curiosity, but did you 
really have your warning vision on the night 
previous to your father's death ? " 

" Yes," she answered. " I did, indeed, Mr. 
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Haye. Still, I could not, I would not try to 
interpret it ; and it is not right to weave out 
the exact meaning of dreams. Jews are 
especially forbidden their interpretation. So 
I said a prayer that we have, to implore 
Heaven to ward off danger. ^ Sovereign of 
the universe,' she repeated tremulously, ' I 
am Thine, and my dreams are Thine. I have 
dreamt a dream, but know not what it por- 
tendeth. And as Thou wast pleased to turn 
the curse of Balaam, the son of Beor, to a 
blessing, be pleased to convert aU my dreams 
concerning me and all Israel to a good 
end ! ' " 

Cecil was deeply impressed by the unsteady 
tones, the fervent words, the varying colour, 
the splendid, earnest eyes upraised to his. 
To both young people it was spring-time, and 
the seeds of generous, enthusiastic qualities 
were striking and spreading in their dis- 
positions, taking root in their romantic youth. 
Estelle was under the shadow of a heavy loss, 
but she was bearing it bravely. She knew 
that time does but deepen the sense of such 
grief; yet she did not complain. But Cecil 
was sympathetic, gentle, and keenly in- 
terested in the gravity and mysticism of her 
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fancies ; and he respected and understood the 
evident emotion which she fought against, by 
grasping at the beautiful legends, equally 
with the sterner doctrines of her religion. 

" I thank you for the verses you sent to me," 
she said gratefully. 

" Did you like them ? I meant them only 
for yourself, Miss Hofer. I shall not soon 
forget that picture. To me it was like tearing 
a leaf in an ancient book. How idle, how 
purposeless my existence must seem to you 
beside yours ! Here you are, a mere girl, 
setting aside your own gratification, fulfilling 
the duties of your belief, steadily pursuing 
such a lofty aim — ^the highest ambition of a 
fine mind — self-denial. You voluntarily de- 
prive yourself of the pleasure of travelling. 
And you are so humble-minded, so sweet and 
unassuming ! " Here Cecil paused in his some- 
what incoherent speech. Estelle was trembling 
with agitation. Doctrines, habits, old usages 
— all were as if they had never been. For an 
instant heart met heart, in an infinite tender- 
ness and strength of union. And then, with a 
shock of alarm at the clear comprehension of 
her feelings and the suspicion of his, Estelle 
gathered the forces of her much-tried self- 
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esteem, and drew back from the danger. 
Cecil should not commit himself by some 
ardent, soon-repented sentence. Self-denial 
loas the loftiest ideal of a pure ambition. He 
should be shielded by her superior power of 
reserve from the result of impetuosity. 

"I am not accustomed to flattery, Mr. 
Haye," she said, trying to speak coldly. 
"You make me ashamed. Your life must 
surely be more noble than mine. Think of 
your influence, your knowledge of the world, 
your education ! These are serious considera- 
tions — ^useful weapons wherewith to fight the 
great battle. A girl's shadowy efforts after 
something better and beyond everyday deeds, 
are far less certain of practical success than 
a man's. You can do as you choose. I — 
girls generally must do as they must. You 
will be in parliament; your own master — 
free to help the suffering, to plead for the 
oppressed. You have a better opinion of 
Judaism than your sisters." 

"Since I have known you, Miss Hofer. 
You have disproved old prejudices, errors, 
contempts. Do not turn away. Surely you 
know my best wish is to please, not to offend 
you. Do you suppose that our acquaintance 
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is to cease here ? No ; removal from Stad- 
chester is not to imply separation." 

"But it will," Estelle answered firmly, 
" Your sisters showed me to-day quite un- 
mistakably that they wished our brief inter- 
course to cease. I shall never go to Haye 
Place again. You have come, and you will 
fade, as shadows in my experience : pleasant, 
pleasant shadows ! " she repeated, while she 
gazed dreamily on the landscape. " But if 
we — if knowing us has improved your 
opinion of our nation, then I am very glad, 
Mr. Haye. You will not be severe on a 
misunderstood race, for our sakes." 

" For your sake — Estelle ! " he exclaimed. 
" Let me call you so. You are my first love. 
No — I will speak, I will be heard. Your pre- 
caution comes too late. You are too liberal, 
too truly religious, to consider the avowal of 
love for you an offence from me." 

" Pray stop, Mr. Haye. You must not, 
you shall not continue. My father has been 
dead only a week — and you give me this trial 
in addition ? It is not generous. Love cannot 
exist between us ; it is impossible. I did try 
to prevent your words ; but you must know 
that until some far-off, improbable period 
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arrives Oh," she continued, "it is 

hard — it is hard ; but we cannot even be 
friends now ! " 

" All will be well if you love me, Estelle.'* 

" No," she said, wrenching away the hand 
that he took, and colouring as she uttered the 
untruth ; " it is out of the question. No, 
don't go and see mamma to-day, please. 
Here we part," she said resolutely. "There 
is no help for it. We have each something 
to forego, some sacrifice to make, something 
less brilliant than both hoped for to en- 
counter." 

"Estelle, if you refuse to marry me, you 
will spoil my interest in life." 

" Then you will be a thousand times less 
worthy than I know you are. No, indeed, Mr. 
Haye. You will forget a rash fancy, after 
a few weeks. You will thankfully remember 
your deliverance from wedding a poor and 
obscure descendant of an ancient nation — that 
numbered many martyrs among them," she 
added as if to herself. "We shall drift apart 
from each other — ^it is inevitable — but let us 
each think we have been the happier, the 
better, for knowing a good Christian and a 
genuinely religious Israelite." 
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" So this is your decision ?" lie said, and 
he looked very pale and angry. " Well, I 
thought yoTi were superior to all other girls 
— I find you so still, Estelle Mary: Stella 
maris I star of the sea! — one of the lovely 
names bestowed by the Catholics on the 
Virgin, and the name by which I always 
thought of you. You were my star, shining, 
with a dim, religious light, above the sea 
of SQlfishness, self-interest, sordid conceit. 
Instead of leading me on to an avowal of 
affection, you sought to save me from rejec- 
tion. Yet from the very first day of our 
meeting we did love each other, did we not, 
dear? You cannot deny it," said Cecil, 
triumphantly. 

" You should assist m^," said Estelle, with 
spirit. " It is cruel and needless to urge me 
to a confession of weakness." 

" Only tell me. If we had been brought 
up in the same faith, would the fancy of your 
obscurity, your painful depreciation of self, 
have been permitted to bar our happiness? 
Would the idea of your lack of wealth have 
operated against a true love — on both sides, 
Estelle ? I see it, I feel it, though you try to 
torture me by doubt. Nay, but you must not 
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weep for that — ^you are too gentle, too delicate 
to torture any one. Only say, * Cecil, under 
those different circumstances it might have 
been,' and I shall be content. There, put 
your hand in mine, dear. Forgive me if I 
trouble you. We were designed for each 
other." 

Estelle had approached a supreme struggle, 
and her natural rebellion rose at the hardship 
of the ordeal. But she must conquer. She 
was observant and reflective. It had not 
escaped her notice that Cecil had amused 
himself with Lexie — she had seen his atten- 
tions to Miss Fairfax. He insisted, in spite 
of these wavering ways, that she was his first 
love ; and in the depths of a judgment that 
was not disposed to be too lenient to its 
possessor, Estelle believed it. 

" Oh yes," she answered ; " it might have 
been. How sadly that phrase rings, does it 
not? But my duties are very plain and 
distinct. I should have no excuse for break- 
ing away from them. I shall be very con- 
tent ; in time, I trust, not wholly unhappy." 

" You will see one of your own faith whom 
you will find it easier to love better," said 
Cecil, bitterly. 
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"No, never," thouglit Estelle; but she made 
no professions of constancy. Who could 
know more truly than herself, that when she 
was with Cecil their thoughts of opposite 
creeds were merged in the delight of com- 
panionship ? Cecil would marry, but she ? — 
she smiled sorrowfully at the notion. 

"You are considering Grertrude and Helen; 
but their opinion is not to rule my will," 
said Cecil. " My sisters are sectarians ; they 
have not the least tolerance." 

"I have no wish to be tolerated," said 
Estelle, proudly. " After a while you would 
be impatient and annoyed, and wonder what 
short-sighted access of poetic ideality made 
you perceive Estelle Hofer, no longer as a 
solitary, not particularly intelligent girl, but 
through a glamour of kindly feeling that 
brought her as a mistake into the refined, 
luxurious — oh, and I cannot help saying — 
freezing atmosphere of your home." 

"G-ertrude is the mistress of that home. 
Were you in her place, Estelle, there would 
be no want of courtesy, I am convinced." 

" That place is not for me, Mr. Haye. You 
will find another — a more suitable bride. We 
may look back on this episode from the height 
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of age — as a vision. We will try to be old ; 
not to waste precious time in grieving over 
the impossible. We are not meant to lose our 
youtb in mourning. And I sball hear of your 

fine deeds in the world — while you " 

"While I shall never forget you," answered 
Cecil. "You are unselfish as ever, Estelle, 
telling me these little platitudes while tears 
stream from your eyes. We have reached 
the Ivy House. You will make my apologies 
to Mrs. Hofer, and tell her as much or as little 
of this interview as you think right. Good- 
bye, my first love." And hand grasped hand 
in a long farewell. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



FACTS FOR FANCIES. 



Without allowing herself a pause for reflec- 
tion after her parting from Cecil, Estelle 
went straight to Lexie. She found her sister 
awake, and sitting somewhat forlornly on the 
rug, with her long hair loosened, apparently- 
unoccupied. Ruth, the faithful and generally 
forbearing companion of Lexie's impatient 
solitudie, was with her ; but the strong 
common sense of the little girl was being 
asserted in many a whimsical plan for bear- 
ing poverty, and she was teaching herself to 
knit, indifferent to Lexie's contempt of her 
struggles with pins, and trying to perform 
marvels without applause. She had resolved 
to eat less, thus to accustom her appetite to 
decreased rations ; while Gabriel, on the con- 
trary, avowed his determination of eating 
more, in anticipation of the period when the 
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compulsion of not eating at all might ensue. 
Lexie cared neither for one child's precaution 
nor the other. She was delicate now, easily- 
dispirited; longing for news of Philip Florian, 
and too conscious of the strength of her wish 
to hear of him to venture on asking Mrs. 
Hofer. 

"Dear Euth/' said Estelle, bending over 
the little one's shoulder, "you have brought 
your work into desperate confusion. I will 
try to get you out of this tangle. But were 
not you sent up to amuse Alexina ? " 

"But I did try," answered Ruth, in an 
injured tone. " I read to her from the book 
of verses nurse gave me ; they are rather dull 
verses certainly, only Lexie need not be so 
cross. She said she preferred Grrunaugen's 
mews, on the whole, to my muse. What is 
it, Esty ? I read, I did not mew." 

" How choky you look, Estelle, as if you 
had been crying. Were you so sorry to say 
adieu to Helen, etc.? Was it adieu?" Alexina 
inquired, without deigning to notice Ruth's 
question. " You are swallowing tears, poor 
darling Estelle! But you had better cry 
really, for swallowing tears is like drinking 
Seltzer water." 
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" You are so absurd, Lexie ! " returned 
Estelle ; but she too smiled. " One does not 
feel too cheerful at the prospect of leaving 
one's old home." 

" Oh, one does," exclaimed Ruth — ^'two do, 
Gabriel and I. We practise being poor 
whenever we can. It is very amusing, and 
I tore my frock to see how I shall look in 
rags." 

" I should feel curious to have seen 
mamma's expression at that experiment," 
Lexie observed ; " how you would look is of 
less consequence. Why is it, I wonder, that 
rags, and mended rags, for ever appear the 
reasonable result of poverty ? Just as the 
administration of cheap soup is the favourite 
form that practical charity takes. Don't 
you remember, Esty, Miss Haye telling us 
of the charities to which she belonged? 
They seemed all soup and sewing. And I 
do believe poor people never drink that sort 
of thing. They prefer beer, and pour the 
weak soup down the pillar-boxes directly 
they can get off from their kitchens and 
meetings. Ruth, do you remember Valentine's 
Day ? It poured and snowed, and it would 
have thundered and lightened if the day had 
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been long enough. How soaked our valen- 
tines were! You know the reason now. Not so 
much mixed snow and hail as rejected soup." 

"I should wish to be charitable," said 
Ruth, opening her eyes in astonishment, 
"but not to have my valentines spoilt by 
ingratitude and soup. Mamma is charitable. 
And Philip once said it was a grand and 
good object to benefit the working-man." 

" The working man has too much done for 
him as it is," said Lexie. " I hate bees. Let 
the drones have a turn at public sympathy. 
If I were rich, Ruth, I declare I would not 
do anything. I would never walk, if I had a 
carriage. If I were exceedingly wealthy, I 
would not even walk into that carriage, but 
my servants should lift me in." 

" You do not do very much now, Lexie," 
said Estelle, gently. " Will you go down 
and play or sing to Ruth? As we must 
move, I should wish to put some of my things 
away." 

" Evidently you do not want me to assist," 
answered Lexie. "Those little brackets are 
really very pretty, Esty, and fancy, trimming 
up your room with daisies and sunflowers. 
White daisies in Worcester china, and sun- 
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flowers in that little Chelsea dish. One for- 
gives the absence of furniture. Shall I roll 
up the rug at once ? " 

" Yes, as soon as you wish ; " and Alexina, 
accepting the permission, took herself, the 
gift, and Ruth from the apartment. 

Then the glorious sounds of Mendelssohn's 
" Lobgesang " ascended to the high attic. 
Estelle worked on rapidly with compressed 
lips, determined not to linger or reflect. 
One by one the pretty and familiar posses- 
sions were removed and carefully packed. 
A pensive and pure beauty of silence seemed 
to have taken up its abode in the old house, 
so lately shadowed by death. It was as if a 
fanciful, sympathetic pain for the pain of him 
who had departed, for the pain of those who 
^ere about to depart, had soothed the creaking 
of the time-worn stairs, the echoes of the 
heavy doors. Each part of the dark Ivy 
House had made an unuttered compact to be 
still, and the result was a beautiful brooding 
quiet, deepened, not disturbed, by Alexina's 
sacred music. 

As Estelle took down her small girlish 
treasures of chipped cups and jars, chosen for 
their delicate forms and hues, and not because 
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of the lately renewed fashionable rage for 
any sort of monster and many mingled 
colours in the shape of china, she emptied 
the rose leaves from an Indian teapot, and 
a faint fragrance filled the air for a moment. 
The remembrance of a conversation with Cecil 
Haye came to her mind, with one of those 
subtle touches of memory that a withered leaf, 
a dead rose, a far-off sound, has a wonder- 
ful power of bringing. She remembered 
how the revived interest in spirit-rapping, 
in the vulgar belief in table-turning, was the 
subject of discussion. Estelle had spoken 
without fear her true thoughts. She had 
described the probability that some grand and 
spreading oak, living for years and years in 
a forest, ready to afford shelter to the timid 
deer hurrying beneath its branches, standing 
a silent witness of the changes wrought by 
centuries, might gradually develop a power 
surpassing merely sentient life. Under the. 
gracious, leafy boughs, husband and wife 
might sit, the aged might rest ; against the 
rugged bark the innocent face of a child 
might be pressed. And the tree would fulfil 
its forest mission of green grace, and be 
felled in time and made into tables and 
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chairs. In sorrow, in joy, in anxiety, again 
the oaken table would feel the pressure of 
some human creature's anguish or delight. 
During long night-watches, some stricken 
head might lean once more on its motionless 
surface. 

"But long ago," Estelle had exclaimed, 
"the table was a lovely, waving tree, 
glittering with the brilliant movement of 
a thousand leaves. In the night, when the 
odd creaks and noises of old furniture make 
one start, what can it be ? The sighs and 
laughter of those who loved that tree, who 
leant on this table, are expressed by such 
sounds. And how likely that the credulous 
and superstitious should form the basis for 
their faith in spirit-rapping on some such 
theory ! " 

" The population does not number many 
amateur poets," Gertrude said. " Suppose, 
Miss Hofer, you were to hold a sSance in 
Stadchester, and to give a little lecture en- 
titled ' The Tree and the Table.' " 

Cecil, however, had looked kindly on the 
earnest, dreamy girl. He could understand 
the strength and reality of such ideas to one 
who, like Estelle, had hitherto lived her inner 
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true life entirely alone. She interested him. 
The wood monarch, the oak tree, might grow 
to the attainment of a curious comprehension 
in that wide space where it stood in solitary- 
majesty. Pity, compassion, tenderness, all 
such soft qualities were certainly the utterance 
of nature. Estelle's words were not perhaps 
wholly those of a sentimental and unculti- 
vated mind. 

And she threw the rose leaves from the old 
teapot, and the consideration that she would 
never converse with Cecil, never listen to his 
half-humorous, half-deferential arguments, 
with her fancies, nearly destroyed her forti- 
tude. But Mrs. Hofer was busy, the nurse 
was fully employed ; there was a great deal 
to be done; there was no leisure for her 
idleness. Lexie might hate bees, but she was 
far from disliking honey. Some one must 
certainly make up for the drones who with- 
drew from exertion. 

So she proceeded to fold away her few 
dresses, whose neutral tints recalled such 
a break, such a pause in the comparatively 
careless hours of her youth, when yet her 
father lived, when she was ignorant of what 
love meant. Already she was so much more 
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at home in her grief, in her black garmente, 
that she shrank from the sight of the plain 
grey puritanical dresses. Estelle could not 
have the comfort of giving these to the nurse 
for her grandchildren, or to Harriet for her 
sisters. She must practise economy, and 
instead of casting off these fetters that fixed 
her to the period of mourning, the dresses 
must be pinned up, and come out in a new 
form hereafter, to be worn when her crape 
was laid aside. Such trifles as this would 
point the sting of sorrow. Where would she 
be when the half-used grey gowns took their 
turn? And oh, how the evidences of days 
when she had not mourned, when she knew 
not of love, would twit her, when she was 
compelled to resume colours, when the sooth- 
ing quiet of grief had faded from her common- 
place life ! Again Estelle resolved to take 
heart, not to leave off too frequently to glance 
around the walls of her room, so bare, and 
altering as speedily as her fate had changed. 
She must be courageous ; she must trust. She 
would seek to make Lexie's happiness her 
first care ; she would direct her energy to 
bring about a reconciliation between her and 
Philip ; discard self, and do good to others • 
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A soft gust of air from the corridor blew 
the door open, and on the wings of the wind 
the penetrating, sweet notes from below 
entered, and were borne to Estelle's ear. 

" I waited for the Lord " 

This, then, that Lexie had chosen to play 
from "Elijah" filled to the brim the measure 
of an agitation comprising regret and deep 
delight in all thrill of sound, all rapture of 
colour, and of intense satisfaction in what is 
poetic and fervent, or sublime. 

She went to the head of the staircase and 
looked over the twisted oaken balustrades, 
with their mellow alternations of sunlight 
and shade. There she could hear more dis- 
tinctly the counsel of the music. And the 
door of the attic swung open; its forlorn 
aspect was revealed; it moved her at last 
to utter her heart's cry as nothing else had 
been powerful enough to effect. It was 
singularly dreary, sad, and even ugly, now 
that its cheerful and cheap devices of flower 
and china decoration and pictures and book- 
shelves were subtracted. Nothing but a 
plain garret, where . the sun would assuredly 
peep in at white-washed vacancy, tenanted 
by a servant. This trial of seeing her small 
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nest of dreams dismantled for ever, as far 
as slie was concerned, smote Estelle with its 
keenest bitterness. She would have left its 
charm of association willingly at the bidding 
of Miss Charteris, for then she knew she 
would return to it. She could please herself 
in new countries with the peaceful memory 
of the unpretending white retreat, waiting 
for its mistress. But now, no doubt, some 
heavy domestic would inhabit this room of 
her childhood, when new tenants dwelt at 
the Ivy House. It would no longer be her 
home; no more could Miss Charteris con- 
tinue her friend. 

Life and its changes, death and its im- 
mutable decrees, rang over and over again 
in her thoughts. She crept in from the 
stairs, and threw herself on her knees by the 
low bed — restful, and welcome as an oasis in 
the desert of the bare boards. 

Covering her face with her hands, she hid 
her forehead in the pillow, and, cowering 
closely in the shelter of the supreme and 
sunlit silence, she put all her sorrow in one 
reiteration : " Cecil, Cecil ! " 

If he had but been of her faith ; if the 
world could but pursue one pathway towards 
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heaven ; if she had never met with Cecil ; 
if she could but see him again ! These ideas 
coursed through her brain. 

And then the possibility that it might 
occur; that she need not be separated from 
him for ever; that he and she might light 
on some way whereby each could follow their 
peculiar principles, and yet not shock the 
world. A mournful and bitter smile passed 
over her pale face. 

It might be ! It could never be ! He ad- 
mired her as he admired Lexie, Juliet, Edith 
— a dozen others who engaged his attention 
by distinctive traits, differing in every in- 
stance, but compelling his enthusiastic plea- 
sure in some fresh loveliness or genius, or 
practical religion. He was — ^he would ever 
be — courteous, kind, thoughtful, refined — 
qualities that first drew him to Estelle. But 
she was not his equal in any worldly ad- 
vantage : neither as good-looking, as talented, 
as educated. And, by and by, supposing — 
supposing^ Estelle's heart pleaded, that he 
should think it worth while to choose a poor 
and not pretty girl for his wife ; that he 
should allow her to keep to her faith, while 
he remained true to his ; he would tire of her, 
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sorrow for the sacrifice he had made, never 
cast a thought to any sacrifice she had carried 
out, and gradually become like Gertrude and 
Helen, indifferent and cold. 

As shadows, these new acquaintances out 
of a world of which she had no experience 
except from reading, had fallen on her path ; 
as shadows they would retire. She was con- 
vinced that Cecil — this idol for whom her 
soul was torn— was incapable of steadfast 
attachment. But she— she was, and ought 
to be able to relinquish. She was not of his 
caste. Neither Cecil nor Estelle would ever 
forego the distinct observances of their reli- 
gion. Then, where was the benefit of now 
remembering that in Grermany her relatives 
had been noble; or what would befall the 
real habits of her youth, if he made her con- 
form outwardly to the ceremonial of his ? 

Estelle had felt herself strong enough to 
deny in the avenue ; alone, at home, she 
'better understood the worth of her weakness. 
She knew and respected Cecil well enough to 
be certain that he would leave her free to her 
old usages if she married him. He admired 
and reverenced the stern, unwavering sim- 
plicity of the Hebrew faith. But afterwards 
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it might come to pass that the glow of a 
fresh fancy would lose , its brilliancy; the 
shy, sensitive, inexperienced bride from a 
strange nation would become a thorn in his 
side. 

Estelle in her loneliness felt the relief of 
tears. She -gazed at the uncurtained window, 
and thought of the days when she had stolen 
upstairs to the trembling and forbidden joy 
of novel reading. Here she had acted scenes 
from " Jane Eyre," from Milman's tragedies, 
from Shakespeare, from Chateaubriand's tales. 
Here she had been alternately the Bianca of 
Milman and of Shakespeare; Viola, Portia, 
and Rosalind in turn. When she was found 
out she was punished ; but, after all, what did 
that amount to? No one could rob her of 
her delight in reading and remembrance, 
though fairy tales were locked up, though 
her father forbade for her every descrip- 
tion of volumes that he designated compre- 
hensively as " novels and play-books." 

Estelle thought it quite fair to disobey, as 
she had no talent for concealment, and justice 
was sure to overtake her mute defiance. She 
was too intent on the joy of reading, on the 
sweetness it gave to her employments, to care 
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very deeply for severity after it was past. 
She had a strong sense of the unreasonable- 
ness of her father's decision against varied 
reading for girls, and her stubborn pleasure 
in most books made amends for her timid 
but very frequent wilfulness. Now she was 
again a distinct figure in a solitary scene 
in her attic. But here no acting would be 
necessary; it would fail beside the utter 
sincerity and extremity of her trouble. 

" Jews," she pondered, " were commanded 
not to seek wives from strange nations. 
Those nations meant the idolatrous and 
barbarous tribes who worshipped Baal. No 
mention of women is made, no stipulation for 
their marriage. But, oh ! all this is sophistry, 
warring with reality, turning aside from 
practical truth. My love of Cecil would 
survive after his had faded. His would fade 
inevitably in the influence of Grertrude's 
dreadful sneers. Cecil's views are gentle, 
liberal, indulgent, but they would hardly 
reach to the extent of enduring ridicule or 
contempt from his own friends. " Ah ! how 
unfortunate I am ! " she said ; " he will forget, 
and I — ^I must forget. It is duty. One 
obscure girl cannot set herself to annoy her 
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own small circle, to drag down the one she 
loves. I am not handsome ; I am not wealthy ; 
I do not know the ways of his class. He 
would be ashamed of me. As to bearing scorn 
from Cecil Haye, oh! I could not. Rather 
let him cease to think of me ; or, if he should 
remember me, at least he will form a higher 
estimate of my people." 

" By his idol shall the idolater perish," she 
repeated to herself. Her cheek was burning, 
her heart was violently beating. It was not 
Lexie who had won his affection. Nothing 
had happened as Estelle feared. The know- 
ledge that Cecil Haye loved her, that Estelle 
and not Lexie had won his affection, burst on 
her as a thunder-cloud where yet the sun was 
lurking. First, she was delighted and dis- 
mayed ; then she determined not to dwell on 
an occurrence that roused her to hope, to 
resignation, to revolt — ^that must, that should, 
at length merge in submission, not to the 
temptation, but to its complete victory. 
Estelle was but a very young girl ; her re- 
solves were fervent, but her strength of mind 
was scarcely equal to their importance and 
demands on her conscience. Notwithstand- 
ing ambition, the facts that her old home life 
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was drifting away ; that the stern but beloved 
parent was gone; that her future would be 
but a prolonged struggle with numerous 
difficulties ; lastly, that this first, eiweet, new 
love would be for ever unfulfilled, over- 
whelmed, singly and together, her lately bom 
bravery. The rapidly cleared attic was the 
emblem, the final touch, the clearly cut seal 
to her misery, and it moved her feminine 
nature to the expression of a despondency 
which might completely cover all the latter 
incidents of her life in Stadchester. 

After a little she washed the tear-traces 
from her countenance, and went to Mrs. 
Hofer, who was busy in packing. 

" Mamma," she said, in reply to the appeal- 
ing look that moved her to a firmer deter- 
mination to avoid vexing or distressing the 
few relatives whom she so fondly valued, 
" I have resolved to reject the offers of Miss 
Charteris altogether. It would be as well 
not to put one's self under such heavy obli- 
gations. If we were to live in one of her 
houses, it would be to preserve a sort of 
odious semi-gentility we all condemn. We 
have some money in hand, you say ; let us 
put aside enough for one year's rent of a 
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little house quite our own. I will take the 
children out daily. Or we can have a couple 
of floors in one of those large houses going 
to decay, or being let as institutions, near 
Bloomsbury. Miss Charteris told me of them. 
She is a dear old lady, but a friend of such 
recent date ! When next year arrives I shall 
have earned the rent. Dear mamma, Lexie 
and Esther, Euth and Grabriel, and a little 
servant girl and I, can manage very well 
without assistance, however generously in- 
tended. I had rather not take favours 
through the medium of Haye Place." 

" Is this your true wish ? " asked Mrs. 
Hofer. " Will not you regret thus alienating 
yourself from friends who gladdened your 
studies, with whom you seemed to assimi- 
late ? Miss Haye used to be very attentive." 

"I really mean it, mamma. Will you 
have any objection to depend on me, apart 
from Miss Charteris ? " 

" Grod bless you, Estelle ! " said Mrs. Hofer, 
drawing her step-daughter to her embrace. 
"You have been my great help since your 
dear father was taken. You remove a weight 
from me, for your poor father was very 
proud, self-willed too, as you and Alexina 
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are, and averse from receiving that which 
he had no means of returning. We Jews are 
a prond people, Esty, not greedy of presents 
or proffers of help, except from each other. 
At least we are ; we have ever been proud, 
and we have tried to be pious. If my 
own uncle will not come forward, shall my 
dear Franz's orphan girl take charity from 
a stranger ? My Estelle, I would have con- 
formed to your wishes ; I could not do as 
much for you as that kind Miss Charteris. 
I intended to make some amends for being 
the cause of depriving you of travelling with 
her. I could not cross your plans at every 
turn by my authority. But your energy is 
a vigorous and healthy plant, it needs no 
prop. You are an artist now; every one 
agrees that you can teach drawing, Esty. To 
teach is not the degradation Lexie imagines." 

" Alexina does not mean those wild asser- 
tions, mamma. She grieves intensely; yet 
I think, if Philip wrote to her, she would be 
less bitter." 

" Oh, do you, dear ? But I fancied she 
did not care for him. Indeed, Estelle, I am 
made nearly happy by your imselfish resolu- 
tion. It seemed to me that Mr. Haye paid 
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far too much attention to my little daughter 
Alexina. Of course, he found a great charm 
in your genius, too. That explains his ap- 
proval of your ideas ; latterly, more fluently 
worded, Esty. You two got on very well; 
on most subjects you thought alike. Now 
all that will be over. Lexie will be learning 
to do without so much flattery; you will 
be too busy to care for mere discussion. Mr. 
Haye is a good and amiable young man, and 
very handsome. His gentle cleverness won 
me, I must confess, Esty. But you are a 
model of discretion; you are one to dis- 
courage, not to attract. It always struck me, 
darling, that praise was not as essential to 
your peace as to Alexina's — you are so re- 
served — and that you were one on whom 
applause made no impression." 

" Did it ? " repeated the young girl, wind- 
ing her slender arms round Mrs. Hofer, and 
smiling ironically. " What a profound reader 
of character you are, my dear mother ! My 
good or bad conscience, then, is to make 
amends to me for going without sweets for 
ever ? And you consider it an ample reward 
for being bidden and chidden, rather than 
extolled, to wind up my conscience, as one may 
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say, and take it out like a watch occasion- 
ally, and complacently glance over it, and put 
it away again ? " 

"You are talking now after Lexie's 
fashion," answered Mrs. Hofer ; but she 
looked puzzled, and Estelle recovered her 
good temper. 

" I will write directly to Miss Charteris," 
she added ; and she joined the children and 
Lexie. 

" Lexie says she feels ill," said Grabriel, 
" so I went out and bought some walnuts 
for her. I told the fruiterer they were for 
an invalid, who liked big nuts. Harriet 
would not let me have the crackers ; she 
said the silver is not to be used. I broke 
the walnuts with a poker on the hearth. 
I broke a little bit of the hearth, too. But 
Lexie had some ; and, do you know, Estelle, 
Bear ate a piece." 

" Shall I not take something down or pull 
something up ? " asked Lexie. " That is the 
essence of packing, is it not? Who is it 
who says, ' G-ive me my hollow trunk, my 
liberty ' ? Some sensible squirrel or poet. 
Get me a hollow trunk or portmanteau, then, 
Esty, and I will fill it and assist, really. As 
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for liberty, I know it not. These little 
animals keep me in bondage." 

" We keep you in nuts and those things, 
you mean," said Gabriel. " You are like a 
serpent's tooth, you thankless child." 

Long after the children were in bed, Mrs. 
Hofer and her daughters sat together, and 
spoke of ways and means. Satiric or sharp 
scoffing had recommended itself to Lexie as 
an outlet for her troubles. But somehow, in 
the mild companionship of her mother and 
sister, better and wiser ways of baffling sor- 
row came to her. For a time she laid aside 
those slight weapons of defence against the 
result of her own rashness. She believed 
that if Estelle were to teach drawing, she 
could make a wonderful housekeeper, or 
perhaps a sort of steward under her mother's 
supervision. 

"Alas! poor Lexie, the house would be 
truly odd and original beneath your aus- 
pices ! " her sister mused. 

And Estelle, who could not offer more than 
a half confidence, wrote a simple and sincere 
note to Miss Charteris, wherein she told her 
that she would prefer to depend on her own 
exertions unaided. 
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This note, simple, restrained, and grateful, 
though it missed expansion of gratitude, 
caused great surprise at Haye Place. Cecil 
heard its contents and grew scarlet. He bit 
his lip, and threw back his head with uncon- 
trollable vexation. His sisters were secretly- 
pleased, but still annoyed that Estelle should 
persist in a behaviour that might not be 
merely quixotic, but admirable and upright 
in the eyes of their brother. Miss Charteris 
was angry and disappointed ; half inclined 
to consider Estelle narrow-minded and 
bigoted and capricious, or disinclined for 
consistent study ; half inclined to resent such 
constant resistance to her generous sympathy. 
But when her irritation calmed, there would 
be a chance that Estelle's latent feelings 
might be guessed by her shrewd friend. 

G-erard Holden made no remark on the 
Hofers, for he knew that in town he would 
probably come across those typical counte- 
nances that interested him. 

And thus the family left the solemn cathe- 
dral town. The Ivy House was empty, for 
the landlord, who respected and pitied his 
tenants in their bereavement, took back the 
lease, content to be somewhat of a loser in 
the transaction for once. 
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And Estelle kissed the dark floor of her 
attic in a passion of regret for this removal. 
Was it indeed such a minor bereavement to 
lose her beloved home ? One gets to love the 
little room of one's isolated girlhood as 
deeply, as thoroughly, as if it were one of the 
^^uman friends who might have comforted an 
early and misunderstood youth. 

1 Then Mrs. Hofer and her children, accom- 
panied by Esther, Bear, and Griinaugen, bid 
farewell to the grey, beautiful old place, set 
in the scenery of a jubilant June now. Which 
of them all would see it again ? 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 



THE LONDON HOME. 



There is a wide and melanclioly street near 
the British Museum, full of huge and for- 
merly aristocratic mansions. Hospitals are 
the especial characteristic of this street. 
Such buildings, however charitable in intent, 
are not exactly distinguished for the liveliness 
of their design or appearance. An equally 
melancholy square spreads from the bounds 
of the street — a square with a prim, trim 
garden in its centre, at the top of which a 
figure of Queen Anne is exalted on a pedestal, 
apparently reigning over the stunted shrubs. 
This figure points with a chipped but grace- 
ful arm in the direction of a grim college of 
organists, of a grimmer college of theology, 
of the grimmest college for ladies' drawing 
classes. Hospitals have also crept into the 
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square, the example of the street being too 
closely followed ; but the stone queen, among 
her giant mulberry and plane trees, and stiff 
dahlias and garden cats, emphatically turns 
her back on those asylums for every sort of 
ailment, and looks towards the gloomy schools, 
with their long narrow windows, where the 
sun sets in sad crimson reflections. 

Lexie Hofer also turned her back on the 
hospitals, and sought to see the college where 
Estelle was to study in the evening. She 
lifted up Grriinaugen to peep from the cab 
window at the many town cats, the abori- 
gines of the square, who were engaged in 
disputes outside the garden railings. These 
were to be his companions. But Lexie had a 
brown paper bag under her jacket, containing 
some cherished kittens from Stadchester ; and 
when the cab stopped at their new dwelling, 
she unfastened the string and liberated these 
relics of her former home. The same feeling 
prompted this act as that which impels the 
Indians to liberate caged birds at the grave 
of a. friend. 

" They will run about and look up at me, 
mamma," she explained, as Mrs. Hofer called 
her impatiently. " I shall not feel quite 
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friendless then, not so desolate, when I air 
Euthie in that blissful promenade. There 
goes the last. Good-bye, M. Cremienx — 
named after one of the greatest orators of our 
nation, mamma. That kitten is a compliment 
to his unknown godfather. 'Sing to me 
only with thine eyes,' my Cremieux, to-night. 
You JwLve a vocal gift ; that I can dispense 
with hearing." 

. "Come in; come in, Lexie," said Mrs. 
Hofer, for the beautiful, delicate girl, with her 
exquisite complexion, and heavy crape, and 
golden hair, made a noteworthy figure stand- 
ing in the doorway. "How can you jest 
now ? You are too childish." 

Lexie coloured at the reproach, but she 
made no disclaimer. Her small jokes were 
but a cloak to disguise her surprise and mor- 
tification at the aspect of the new house, and 
a veil to draw down over the pitiful sense of 
bareness never to be filled by her father or 
Philip. 

Estelle comprehended her sister's state of 
mind by an instinct of the same heart-sick- 
ness. She did not attempt to hide with a 
poor mirth the memories that knocked at her 
mind. She began immediately to cheer Ruth 
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and G-abriel, who were tired with their long 
journey; to speed the old nurse's preparations 
for tea; to busy herself with attentions to 
Mrs. Hofer, whose general placidity seemed 
quite broken up. 

The young creatures in their severe mourn- 
ing charmed the mistress of the house, as 
she caught a glimpse of the three dark heads, 
rendered more conspicuous beside Lexie's 
radiant plaits. 

" Jews," she said, when she descended into 
her particular domain underground. "Wil- 
liam," impressively addressing the only son 
who shared her solitude, " it would do a 
many of our own good to watch the affec- 
tionate, pretty ways of them children. The 
poor lady seems quite grief-worn, but so 
subdued and meek. The hand of God has 
been heavy upon her, poor dear. The eldest 
young lady, her who reminds you of the 
Scripture picters of Miriam, of Rebecca and 
them, tries to lighten the burden. Miss Lexie 
they call the fair laughing one ; her blue eyes 
was bright with tears. Pretty creatur' ! made 
to laugh, she is. Sorrow is not for such as 
she. And the twins so well brought up and 
handsome, and that Esther with her fidgety 
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neatness. Well, well ! and we pray for Jews 
with infidels and such, and clash them with 
heathen. Live and learn, say I. These 
are real live Jews, for I see their prayer- 
books myself, full of knowledge and piety 
and black letters. I always thought of a Jew 
as one with a bag on his back, and a long 
beard — a man who could not speak no lan- 
guage properly, and had forgot his Hebrew 
in England. And here, behold you ! Miss 
Hesty, as they name her, has piles of elegant 
drawings of her own composure, and she 
speaks German naturally. Trees to the life 
she has made, and knots of flowers, and she 
has done up the sitting-room with her portraits 
and ferns and leaves and such like, and small 
chaney cups, the same as a bower. Will, you 
could not recognize that room now. Peep in, 
do, child, as you go up. My word ! my notion 
of praying for the Jews is upset, I warrant 
you. They can pray for themselves." 

The arrangement of the apartments had, 
indeed, lost some of their stiff want of taste 
under Estelle's touch. By means of diligence, 
natural delight in grace, and unsparing zeal, 
she gradually softened the dullness within. 

She eagerly set herself to work. Her extra- 
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ordinary facility for catching the truth of 
form and colour immediately forced itself on 
the notice of the lady superintendent of the 
classes. Estelle had not been in London a 
week before she had four pupils, from two 
families. 

These pupils were likewise Jewish, and a 
slight feeling of dissatisfaction was mingled 
with that of rest. Every step she took ap- 
peared to move her farther from Cecil. She 
was placing herself more and more distinctly 
apart from him. 

But her little girls pleased and amused her ; 
for to Estelle most children were angelic, 
either as models, darlings, or pets privileged 
to torment. They were clever, original, and 
full of simplicity and affection. 

Their childlike pleasure in royal names 
is one of the distinguishing minor touches 
of modern Judaism. Estelle's pupils were 
Victoria, Thyra, and Alberta: pretty, pale, 
refined little girls, with short-cropped auburn- 
red hair, oriental eyes like velvet, and fine 
slight fingers that excelled in the handling 
of all musical instruments ; with a thorough 
hatred of application that revealed Ruth 
Hofer as a marvel of steadiness by contrast. 
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Alexina, encouraged by Estelle's success, 
found another child to teach ; but at the end 
of the first week she resigned her task. 

" Mamma," she exclaimed in excuse, throw- 
ing off her hat, "I have given up my 
Matilda. She has no voice, and her parents 
wished to add a small amount of grammar, 
and foreign languages, and everything I know 
to the singing lesson. You said I must be 
forbearing, and I did try to improve Matilda's 
thick pronunciation. I gave her a verse to 
learn. She has a bass voice. Euthie, Estelle, 
this is how she said it." 

Lexie, to whom mimicry was natural, 
assumed a blank and bewildered expression, 
and growled, in a deep, exaggerated tone, to 
the intense satisfaction of her faithful disciple 
Ruth, the following 



IJNES OX A WOEM. 



See the beadle that crawls in your way, 
And runs to hickscape from your feet ; 

Ho, is ouse is a ole in the clay. 
And the sweet morning doo his 'is meat. 

But when you more closely beyold, 

The hinseck you think to be mean, 
You will find him all covered with gold, 
Hin parkles of crimsin and green." 
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Mrs. Hofer turned away her head, afraid 
of spoiling Lexie by laughing, but Ruth 
testified her amusement without any fear 
of the kind. 

" Mamma, now, could I waste my time on 
such a stupid little horror ? I will be your 
right hand in Esty's place. She can teach 
for both of us. The sun has given me such 
a headache," Lexie sighed wearily ; " the sun 
and Matilda were too much together. Oh, 
Ruth, it was so funny this morning. I went 
to change the novel — it is historical, mamma ; 
don't be vexed — there is enough history in it 
to make one weary. I went into one of the 
vacant houses in the square to see if it would 
suit us — because as we have moved once, we 
can move twice, can we not ? — and I saw two 
Stadchester kittens glare at me with recog- 
nition from the window-sill. So I disowned 
them by a stern glance, and said to the woman, 
*What numbers of strange cats are in this 
neighbourhood ! ' She said, ' Just lately, 
miss, there seem more. But I do my duty 
by them, and give them a drop of milk now 
and then, and they nestle in the garden at 
night.' " 

.** Lexie, you are wild," remarked Mrs, 

VOL. II. N 
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Hofer, as she had often remarked before. 
" I did not urge you to teach, and if you wish 
to help in small matters at home, you shall." 

" One thing is as well as another now," 
said the girl, listlessly. " Estelle " — when the 
two sisters were alone — " has no one heard 
of Philip ? Surely our letters reached him ? " 

" Mamma will tell me when he writes, 
Lexie, and I will tell you." 

" Thank you, dear Estelle. One wishes, of 
course, to know what he is doing. How I 
detest this dull place ! Ah ! Esty, to see the 
carriages, the gaiety, near Matilda's house. 
All was bright ; while here we are bounded 
on the north, south, east, and west by hos- 
pitals and ridiculous schools." 

The exceeding delicacy of the young 
speaker struck Estelle. As if it were news to 
her that Alexina always had been far from 
robust ! 

" You wished to move once, Lexie." 

"Yes, but not by these means, to this 
dullness. To-morrow will be my birthday, 
Estelle. I shall be seventeen, and it will be 
Pentecost ; it is such a beautiful summer 
holiday. Can you not leave your duties and 
go with me to Kensington Gardens to-day ? '' 
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" Not to-day, dear. I must be punctual, 
you see, Alexina, especially as it is my first 
undertaking of the sort." 

" How I dislike Duty ! " murmured Lexie. 
^' Paint her for me, Estelle, as a stiff gover- 
ness with her eyes fixed on the clock : now 
'tis time for this, now for that." 

"If you wish to be the one at home, dear 
Lexie, do think of poor mamma at this 
season. What will it be to her to-morrow ? " 

"To both of us," was the disconsolate 
reply. " You, Estelle, can be cheerful much 
more easily." 

" Can I ? " her sister repeated. " Well, 
Lexie, the heart knows its own bitterness, 
but we will not measure the length or 
strength of individual lamentation. The 
chief question is, how to amuse and rouse you. 
Mamma has engaged a young girl to assist 
Esther, Now, will not you like to look after 
her, to teach her to read, to smarten her — 
for she is woefully poor — into something re- 
sembling Harriet ? It would be kind of you, 
and she has no appearance. The credit of 
neat dresses and aprons and good manners 
would be all yours." 

Alexina smiled, and the languor of dis- 
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content gave place to her usual amiable ex- 
pression. 

" You put it so nicely, Estelle. It is not 
a ponderous duty to crush one, and the very 
idea of being useful without compulsion is an 
incentive to efforts that I could never make 
at duty's call." 

The feast of Pentecost occurs seven weeks 
after the celebration of the Jewish Passover. 
It fell at that beautiful season in Palestine 
when the heights of Judah, the brilliant 
plains of Samaria and Galilee, spread beneath 
the deep blue of a sky that was cloudless, 
and that stretched its boundless space above 
vineyards decking themselves in purple, and 
olive groves darkening in green masses ; over 
the devout tiller of the fertile land, hastening 
to the Temple with the first-fruits of its pro- 
duce as an offering to Grod, who had blessed 
his labour. 

It marked the festival of the harvest in 
Palestine. Its holy meaning gained addi- 
tional importance by its being also the 
anniversary of the bestowal of the Ten Com- 
mandments. The synagogues are now loaded 
with flowers. The Jews of a latter period 
love the sweet poetic celebration of a holy 
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time crowded with solemn associations and 
memories of a date anterior to years of perse- 
cution. They like to remember that they 
were a nation of priests, of princes, of poets, 
once ; and something yet remains of their 
ancient rearing, to be traced in the brilliant 
or pensive blue eyes of some of the modern 
types of the Hebrews, or in the erect bearing 
and tranquil, dreamy black orbs of others, to 
prove that the regret of former generations 
for the loss of their greatness has been trans- 
mitted to their children's children in some 
subtle touch of mute expression, or inherited 
dignity. 

Estelle wondered what might console 
Lexie, and as she walked to her destination 
she looked at the gay shops with a strong 
wish that some of their contents would make 
her sister happy. She was anxious, too, con- 
cerning Philip. No news had been received 
from him. Estelle knew not whether he had 
arrived ; and the sudden heat, the constant 
toil of her new life, added to the love that 
must be crushed, and her troubles for Lexie, 
tried her in only a less degree than her 
sister. As she had truly said, there was but 
^ constitution between the two girls. Estelle, 
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who delighted in freedom, and whose sensi- 
tiveness was but too strongly developed^ 
mourned for the peace, the space, of the Ivy 
House, so silently, so continually, that she 
dreamt of it night after night, — deserted, 
desolate, solitary, and einpty of the young 
voices, the well-known footsteps. She tried 
to forget Cecil, to make it as if she had never 
met him. 

For Pentecost would be a terrible trial to 
all the loving family that missed its heady 
and she must just set aside her particular 
trial and think of the others. Knowing 
Lexie's pleasure in pretty things, Estelle 
found her way to Salviati's, and purchased 
a tazza of a delicate light blue. It might 
divert her pertinacious remembrance of past 
birthdays. Estelle was nervous, and the 
favourite public vehicle, the customary and 
crowded omnibus, was always a sort of ad- 
venture to the country-bred maiden. She 
had enjoyed seclusion. Not voluntarily 
would she have exchanged her quiet days 
for these, so perturbed and toilsome. Now, 
suddenly thrown on her own resources, the 
steadfast disposition asserted itself, and in 
spite of trembling cowardice she was gradu* 
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ally mastering the worst of her inexperience. 

Her small pupils were very fond of her, 
and ran to meet her with soft and affectionate 
caresses. 

" We have a heap of shells," said Thyra ; 
" we are going to play with them altogether, 
as yon cannot dress them in doll's clothes, 
and we do not wish to keep them in a drawer 
with names on their backs. We have a sort 
of cabinet, but only specimens of coal, and 
jet beads, and the tops of ivory pin-cushions. 
We have a lump of Anialakite, but Alberta 
and Tory spell it *maloquite' and ^mallykit. 

" It would make a locket for Miss Hofer, 
said the gentle Alberta, showing Estelle the 
piece of malachite. 

" We want to have a theatre, to teach the 
shells to perform Cinderella. The piece of 
white coral could be the prince. We could 
all talk at once, to sound like the crowd that 
Cinderella steps through to her pumpkin." 

"But we shall have to learn now," said 
Estelle. 

"Then, you must tell us stories all the 
time," Thyra stipulated, "about your Grriin- 
augen and Bear, and what Queen Anne's 
statue does all night, when she is quite alone 



99 
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with the flowers. That I always wonder 
about," continued Thyra — " whatever the 
statues do at the Memorial, and in the Square 
gardens, and in such places. They must 
feel like ladies and gentlemen, and be very 
lonely and cold." 

" Stone statues; do not feel," said Tory, 
'' nor monuments. But Thyra is such a baby 
for ten years old! Tell us about Pentecost 
and Palestine, Miss Hofer. You can paint 
us something in words ; mamma said you 
could." 

Estelle told them of the peaceful days when 
David sat beneath the waving cedars, and 
wrote his verses of praise in all the influences 
of spice-scented breezes and sunrises and 
sunsets unknown to his people who pray 
to meet in Jerusalem almost mechanically 
now, because they cannot believe that time 
will ever restore the privileges whereof time 
has robbed them. No longer can the grate- 
ful Israelite bring his gifts of the vineyard 
or olive-grove to consecrate the altar ; but, 
instead, the free-will offerings of self-denial, 
charity, compassion — those blossoms and 
flowers of spiritual gratitude — ^may be ten- 
dered to and received by the Great Donor. 
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As she spoke her voice faltered, for sac- 
rifice was stupendous in her case. Yet it 
was certain that from some it must be de- 
manded. What else could Estelle bring to 
sanctify the Grod of her fathers beyond the 
triumph over self ? 

And was it a sacrifice truly? Did Cecil 
love her really with a strength that would 
for her sake endure ? She was tired, but far 
from sad, when she left the children. The 
lovely afternoon seemed to be a smile shed 
by summer over the miles of chimney stacks 
and bustling streets. Estelle took her way 
through the parks ; for, if she did not ride, 
she could buy some flowers for Mrs. Hofer — 
the Russian violets and Ascension lilies that 
she preferred. Tears would rise occasionally. 
Life was not the beautiful programme for 
Alexina she had hoped. Estelle had made 
a strange compact with fate. She had thought 
that if she were to give up, her sister would 
be happy. Surely both sisters were not 
intended to be sorrowful. 

It is often like this, with the ardent temper 
willing to forego if the cherished object of 
its affections may flourish. This agreement 
that seems so natural frequently remains 
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Tinsealed by the after decrees of Heaven. 
One may forego. But this circumstance 
scarcely affords an impetus to the well-being- 
of another. Estelle trusted in this quaint 
sort of balance-sheet, and believed it might 
be made up in her sister's favour. 

That night each strove to console the 
other. The eve of Pentecost — ^heralded, as 
are all the holy days, by a prayer, accom- 
panied by the sanctified wine — came this year, 
not as the peaceful, spiritual guest hallowing 
the household, but as a dread reminder of 
the dark angel of shadows, whose wings had 
closed round the father. Gabriel, in his 
premature responsibility, stood up and re- 
peated the sanctification in his sweet, uncer- 
tain voice. His crape-bound hat was pressed 
down on his forehead, for he stood in Dr. 
Hofer's place. Should the poor girls and his 
mother watch those clear drops that no effort 
of his would keep from falling ? 

Estelle's flowers and the birthday gifts 
made a change in the qurrent of their sad 
thoughts ; and the sight of the new maid, 
with pathetic, splendid black eyes, and a high 
colour, incapable of being toned down by the 
Quaker-like cap composed by Alexina, made 
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them all smile. But the summer evening 
dragged a weary length for all; and when 
Estelle, reading aloud, came to the fifth com- 
mandment, she closed the book, unable to 
continue, while the children's sobs for their 
father echoed in the room. 

"Who is the person who signs himself 
' Star ' ? " Lexie asked Estelle, a few days 
afterwards. "See here. Some one who 
appears greatly smitten with our legends 
uses this disguis_e. Is it you ? I know you 
can write rhymes occasionally ; but, my dear, 
I doubt if you could get into a paper of this 
sort." 

"It is not mine," answered Estelle; but 
the blood forsook her face, and her hand 
shook. 

" Then I wonder who the writer can be ? " 
said Lexie. " One so seldom hears the 
Hebrew legends mentioned, except in our 
own especial and remarkably limited public 
organs. Sometimes in the Athenceum you 
read learned discussions on antiquities ; but 
this man — it must be a man if not you, 
Estelle — evidently delights in our pretty, 
original thoughts, apart from science." 

"Do not sneer, Lexie. This is indeed a 
pretty and original thought." 
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"But I am in earnest, Estelle. Why,, 
what with looking after Deborah's morals 
^nd manners, I have no leisure to jest. I 
wonder, for the third time, whether Edith 
Craven wrote that poem ? " 

Leaving Lexie to wonder, probably, for 
the fourth and fifth time, or until an eager 
lecture to Deborah engaged her attention, 
Estelle took the paper to her own apartment. 
She had no little exalted bower in the clouds 
now ; Ruth's crib represented a constant and 
talkative companionship, invading the soli- 
tude of her choice, and destroying it alto- 
gether. But Estelle was learning various 
lessons now quietly enough. 

" How pale you are, Esty ! " said the child, 
looking up from the interesting Mangnall. 
" How many poets were there ? Homer, 
Hesiod, Archi — what was his name ? " 

"Ruthie, will you ask Lexie just to 
hear you till I come ? I shall not be a 
minute." 

" Oh, don't put yourself out for me, I beg, 
Estelle. Miss Mangnall is in no hurry;" 
and Ruth peeped in through the half-open 
door to exclaim, "It was Archilochus who 
was a poet." 
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Cecil Haye was also a poet, Estelle con- 
sidered, perhaps with a too partial appre- 
ciation of his verses. It must be Cecil who 
had written them. How well she remem- 
bered telling him of the Sabbath of Trees, as 
it is called — of the belief that they receive 
fresh sap about the middle of February. 
And as she read the old Hebrew fancy that 
he had chosen for his theme, she knew 
that if he had ceased to care for her, he yet 
honoured the mystic religion of which she 
had appeared to him as the distinct and 
veritable type. 

These were the lines that Estelle read with 
a changing colour : — 



'* Among the beautiful stories 

Beloved by an ancient faith. 
Of bygone beliefs and glories, 

A curious legend saith : 
"While wintry fetters tighten 

A grasp on the leafless trees ; 
While icy crystals whiten 

In the snowy breath of the breeze ; 

When grey clouds close, like each feather 
Around the throat of the dove, 

And brood and cluster together 
In the delicate dreamland above ; 
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In the slim and outstretched fingers, 
Bare branches point to the skies. 

No sign of existence lingers. 
Yet sap and vigour arise. 



How gentle must be the feeling, 

To the gaunt and withered tree. 
Of this exquisite ardour, stealing 

Through buds that the birds may see ; 
Of a crown for the head, now bending 

Under chill blasts and rains. 
While life and its joys are ascending 

Intricate branches and veins I 



And the thought is soothing and solemn — 

Not to the forest alone. 
Where each slender and stately column 

Props a wide wintry throne ; 
Not to groups of wood-monarchs only. 

To giant, to favourite, to few ; 
But in trees standing patient and lonely, 

Promise of strength comes anew. 



And we need the vigour, creating 

A green, glowing joy in the boughs. 
We learn from the branches long waiting 

From the sleep of despair to arouse ; 
We cast off the last icy fetter 

That chains the dull spirit to care. 
Oh ! surely that spirit dreams better 

In the waft of the first spring air. 
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And the winter is over ! Thanksgiving 

For the boon of the sap to-day- 
Is but the debt that the living 

To the Lord of the trees may pay. 
For though winter's trials are bitter, 

Forget them. He does not forsake 
Trees in their bareness or glitter, 

Souls in their sorrow and ache." 



Here Alexina knocked at the door — a 
knock of the merest ceremony, as she rushed 
in without waiting for permission to enter. 

" Esty, I want to practise. Can you have 
Ruth back ? She is so tiresome. Oh, have 
you read the poem? Well, who can it 
be? Surely you can guess. It might be 
Cecil. No, dear, don't frown : I am going to 
say — or Mr. Gerard Holden. Only, Estelle, 
a gentleman of this period rarely writes : 
he kills. He kills birds and hares ; and, 
indeed, Esty, according to the novels of my 
late experience, when he has come to the end 
of his list of animals, he kills some one's 
affections. Cecil — I must say Cecil ; the 
habit clings to me : you, who are so fond 
of old habits, should respect it — Cecil, then 
(to set my mind at rest), and Mr. Holden 
(to comfort yours) were rather clever. They 
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were more interested in imaginative fancies 
and pretty ideas than one would believe who 
studies pictures of everyday life by the light 
of the libraries. Won't you help me to 
guess, Esty ? Oh, why are the Miss Hayes 
so worldly ? They might assist to reconcile 
us to London in a variety of ways. They 
should not have taken you up merely to be 
rude, and forsake you when they found Cecil 
and Grerard — that slipped out — liked to talk 
to us." 

" I can live without the vacillating distinc- 
tion of Gertrude and Helen Haye's friend- 
ship," said Estelle, proudly. 

" But manxma ought to have made friends 
for us, surely, among our own people. We 
know no one except the very poor of our 
faith. Mamma has hunted them out at once, 
just as she used in Stadchester. Papa — ^poor 
papa ! — ^he never thought it necessary for us 
to see any one except ourselves." 

"Lexie, Madame Freund, Thyra and 
Alberta's mother, wishes to know you. Will 
you go with me one day next week ? Pray 
do, Lexie, and leave your battles with 
Deborah. My dear Lexie, when I advised 
you to seek occupation in smartening her, \ 
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never supposed you would be cross to her. 
You forget Jewish girls rebel at the routine 
of domestic service. And think of her 
wretched home." 

" Well, Estelle, do I not ? I taught her to 
read, but her voice roars through the house 
at her tasks, and mamma was vexed. I 
taught her to be tidy, but wherever she 
goes she leaves traces of her simple employ- 
ments. She wreathed her duster round the 
brim of my blue tazza. I taught her not to 
argue, but she stands to justify her short- 
comings in every doorway and passage ; and 
the more I take away her cheap feathers and 
glass beads, the more will that obstinate girl 
return to her adornments. Household work 
is a remnant of bondage to her. And how 
careless she is ! She is always throwing the 
tray downstairs, and precipitating herself 
after it." 

" These details are unpleasant, of course ; 
but if I am to have my picture finished for the 
winter exhibition, I also must have some time 
for painting. If I get the Queen's scholar- 
ship at the drawing-class, I shall have fifty 
pounds for three years. Then, dear, you 

shall not be annoyed by anything," said 
VOL. n. 
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Estelle, whose knowledge of the practical 
advantages of spending money appeared 
likely to he limited to her sister and mother. 

" Shall you he dull if I go to Estelle's 
friends, mamma ? " said Lexie afterwards, 
addressing Mrs. Hofer, who was quite as 
busy but far from as bright as hitherto. 

" No, Lexie, I shall be glad for your sake. 
And forbear to say wild things that you do 
not mean before strangers. Listen, for a 
change, and look lovely, my darling ; " and 
Mrs. Hofer laid her hand on Lexie's yellow 
head. 

" Can I have our mother's Indian shawl, 
mamma? It is black. The embroidery too 
is hardly visible, and I could manage to hide 
the colours. I have no proper cloak." 

Lexie coughed— a dismal cough, a prelude 
to various successive requests if this were 
granted. 

" No, Lexie. Estelle, if any one, should 
wear it. But it would be quite unsuitable 
to girls of your age." 

"You never choose me to indulge now, 
mamma. Since you knew that Estelle could 
paint Ruth and Gabriel, you have been 
fascinated into being cross to me. It is for 
ever ' Estelle.' " 
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And Lexie waited for no answer, but darted 
away to lay her head on some window-sill 
overhead, to weep hot tears, to blame her- 
self for her recurring outbreaks of temper, 
to whisper to herself, " Poor Philip ! dear 
Philip ! When will you write ? When will 
you forgive me? Will you come back, or 
must I die of grief and quarrels ? " Her 
passionate anger cooled by degrees, or rather 
faded away before the depressing sight of the 
brick walls that hemmed her in. 

"I am so tired of it all," she thought, 
clasping her hands over her head — " the 
scraping, the saving, the endless sordid 
struggles, the miserable triumphs of paying 
small debts, the wretched economy and 
duties. Oh, how wicked, how wrong of me, 
when Estelle is such an example ! Yes, but 
I cannot follow examples, and it is odious to 
see a pattern one shrinks from imitating." 

The opposite panes of glass were blazing 
with a thousand reflections from the fervid 
sunset when, contrite and abashed, she threw 
herself on the ground, on the rug that she 
loved with a curious attachment. Her con- 
stitutional weakness made tears a dangerous 
luxury, and her disinclination for exertion 
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was quite as mucli the result of languor 
as idleness. Self-pity, self-reproach, were 
changing her rapidly. Some dim under- 
standing of what she might be under more 
fortunate conditions came to taunt her, and 
therewith the memory of the rhapsodies she 
used to pour forth on the fancied occasion 
of her need of endurance. The occasion had 
come, but her powers failed her. 

Mrs. Hofer followed her after a few 
minutes, and closely following her appeared 
the miniature parlour-maid, whom Lexie was 
training by alternations of compassionate 
generosity and excessive ridicule. 

"You should knock," said Mrs. Hofer, 
mildly. " Miss Alexina has a headache." 

^' I am sorry for that, but I want to say 
I wish to leave." 

Deborah twisted her red hands and tossed 
her untidy head. She wore an old water- 
proof cloak, buttoned down the back instead 
of in front, and her dark hair was hastily 
arranged in a confused knot, full of stray 
ends. The cap, that hated badge of her 
servitude, hung over one ear. Her print 
dress was disfigured by black marks, and the 
addition of cotton velvet boots and glass 
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earrings and brooch completed this curious 
spectacle of obstinate vanity. 

" Yes, Mrs. Hofer," she repeated, " mother 
would do anything for you. She would get 
up in the middle of the night to do you a 
good turn, if the house was on fire or that. 
But Miss Lexie is always tormenting and 
worrying of me, and I am very grateful, but 
I cannot stay." 

" I told you not to speak to mamma as 
Mrs. Hofer^'* exclaimed Lexie, her blue eyes 
blazing, as she started to her feet. " I de- 
sired you not to make yourself into that 
absurd object, nor to wear a waterproof when 
you scrub." 

" When I cleans," retorted Deborah, with 
stubborn inconsistency, " I must be dirty, of 
course. It doesn't matter how you look 
when you are about your work. You said 
we was kings and princes once, before we 
was captivated, and I cannot be a servant 
now. There is so many restrictions, Mrs. 
Hofer, in your place. I never did wear a cap, 
nor hear so many manners, and I don't like 
to stop. Nurse and Miss Lexie don't allow 
me a minute's peace, and I want to go home 
to mother." 
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The descendant of kings and princes, 
the victim to Alexina's efforts to improve the 
lower class, put a finishing touch to her 
ruddy, grimy face, and sealed this confession 
of her woes with an immense mark from her 
blackest finger, and a loud and doleful cry 
from the very depths of her injured feelings. 

" You want to go home to mother ! " echoed 
Esthery whom this wail had attracted. " Miss 
Lexie has been only too good to you. You 
ought to beg her forgiveness, and tell the 
mistress why you wish to leave. Don't you 
be vexed, Miss Lexie, my dear. She is an 
ungrateful, thankless girl. Tell the truth, 
Deborah ; say what you have broken ! " 

Nothing could be wrested from Deborah, 
however. A sullen defiance settled on her 
handsome brow, and she bit her glass beads. 

"I shall be took up," she muttered, and 
again the harrowing cry rang out, " I want 
to go home." 

" You shall, certainly," said Mrs. Hofer ; 
"but my daughter cannot be annoyed by 
this disturbance. You must say what you 
have broken. You need not be afraid ; you 
have been excused frequently, Deborah." 

" 'Tis the tarster," howled Deborah, " the 
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blue thingamy Miss Hofer were a taking the 
likeness hoflF. I done it without a thought. 
I took it up to try and see myself through 
it. The door shut sudden. It fell out of my 
hand; I never dropped it, miss. I want 
mother ! " 

" Through the looking-glass into Wonder- 
land, or through the tazza to prison ? " said 
Lexie, scornfully. " Well, so you broke it ? " 

"Not me, miss ; the door and the wind 
done it. I want to go back to work the 
machine. I want to go to mother and wear 
my scarlet feather." 

" Well, do go," said Lexie, sharply. "Pray, 
Esther, take her away. I cannot bear that 
screaming. Mamma" — as the door closed — 
" I shall not try to do anything again. 
Where is the use? These girls are too de- 
structive, too impertinent, too impatient of 
rules. Now Esty's present is gone just for 
doing good." 

" But, dear Lexie, when Deborah's excite- 
ment and contrition cool, she will bring you 
greater success. Remember also, there are. 
few books, few helps, for our poor. Harriet 
and her mother used to anticipate the arrival 
of their clergyman or curate with dehght.- 
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Our poor people are wholly unaccustomed to 
the visits of the clergy, except when a death 
or a wedding occurs ; therefore they acquire 
habits of disrespect and rebellion. They 
have no little hymn-books, or easy tales, or 
tracts to help the children and amuse them. 
We have plenty of writers, but the expense 
of printing, the small demand for such liter- 
ature among ourselves, hinders the prosperity 
of any such plan. Except from Bible histories, 
our poor children have very little aid in 
reading. And as for vanity! Dear Lexie, 
we carry our love of colour and brightness in 
our altered circumstances. Deborah resents 
this present captivity, or bondage of service, 
and it is a vague and shadowy idea to her 
that her ancestors were royal. She is too 
uneducated, too untrained for the knowledge 
to benefit her in the least degree. It might 
be better if you had begun by urging her to 
be humble-minded. And now, darling child, 
do not irritate yourself and sour your bright 
ways by such trifles. Sometimes, Lexie, when 
you are so bitter and wayward, I wonder if 
a deeper cause is at work. I fear the change 
has been effected by some disappointment, 
and that you thought more of Mr. Haye's 
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preference than you care to own. You 
speak of him as Cecil, I notice." 

" Yes, but, mamma," Alexina wearily re- 
plied, " did you happen to observe if he spoke 
of me as Lexie ? That would be the true sign. 
You need^ not fear. I admired him greatly 
— we all bowed down before him. Why, you 
were very fond of him yourself, Mrs. Hofer. 
But he was fair ; his hair was yeUow, his eyes 
were blue. That phrase sounds like a line 
from a song. Well, then, he would turn 
from monotony, and delight in dark counte- 
nances. Mamma, why does not Philip write ? 
Not one letter all this time. The world 
seems to have stood still with us since — since 
that April day. Do write to the Manchester 
man who was his friend. Find out what 

has happened to him, or " "Or my heart 

will break;" Alexina finished this sentence 
mutely. 

" Will you be happier then, dear ? " 
" Mamma," evasively, and turning away to 
hide her flushing face, and nervously stroking 
Mrs. Hofer's sleeve with her pretty, burning 
fingers, " we shall all be happier, of course. 
To-morrow will be the eve of the what do 
you call it ? " 
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" Lexie, don't be profane. The eve of the 
fast of Ab is very solemn and sad, no season 
for jesting disrespect." 

"Oh, I know it, mother darling. And 
suppose I am not here for the next fast? 
You will be regretting that you did not 
indulge me more. Do let me wear the India 
shawl. Estelle will not mind, and Madame 
Preund will probably help me to obtain 
proper pupils for singing." 

"Well," said Mrs. Hofer, yielding, "if 
Estelle does not object." 

" Oh, she will agree," said Lexie, clapping 
her hands. 
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CHAPTER XYII. 



EAST AND WEST. 



Some of Alexina's attempts to fight against 
the depression, the lassitude, the revolt 
wrought by the altered life she led, began 
to prosper visibly after the accident to her 
pretty ornament. At least, Mrs. Hofer con- 
sidered that her improvement in meekness 
and diligence dated from her stormy interview 
with the amateur parlour-maid of fourteen 
years, and that her progressive steps in all 
good qualities kept pace with the magna- 
nimity of her pardon to Deborah at that 
domestic crisis. Always on the verge of 
sudden dismissal, constantly wavering as to 
the dignity of giving warning and herself 
taking the initiatory distinction of pro- 
claiming the note of a speedy departure, 
Deborah's place in the family was curiously 
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unsettled. No one exactly knew when she 
would be desired to go or when she would 
insist on leaving. Thus, the charm of un- 
certainty surrounded her movements and 
hung upon her service. The Deborah of the 
morning might be soaked in plentiful tears 
in the evening. The day of rest was, how- 
ever, eagerly seized on and honoured in its 
simplest interpretation by her. She emphatic- 
ally "did no manner of work thereon; " but 
sat with folded arms in the dreamy, drowsy 
kitchen, sometimes peacefully sleeping, 
sometimes as peacefully smiling at the closed 
prayer-book Itejgie had made her promise to 
open and read, sometimes producing a fondly 
secreted apple op screwed-up paper of sweet- 
meats to munch furtively, and always glad to 
caress G-riinaugen, when he sidled towards 
her in a stately fashion, as if he too wished 
to share her refection without descending to 
entreaty. Esther would regard this lazy, 
for once contented, Deborah with indignation, 
and mutter contemptuous remarks that might 
or might not reach her colleague's ear and 
understanding. But one unfailing answer 
was elicited, to withstand all objections to the 
thorough repose she loved. 
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"Miss Lexie told me, if you can't do 
nothing else, set quiet with your book. She 
give me a neck ribbon too, and I mean to 
mind her." 

" Set quiet ! The worst advice to a girl of 
your age. You ought to stir about, and run 
up and down for the young ladies." 

Griinaugen would receive an extra heavy 
pat of aflFection, and Deborah's handsome eyes 
would sparkle wrathfully for a minute or 
so, but her rest was unbroken by con- 
scientious scruples of any description on the 
propriety of adopting an exchange of employ- 
ments, and she enjoyed its perfect tranquillity. 

" I sat quiet, as you told me," she would 
inform Lexie. " I never answered back. 
Puss and me we was company, and I took 
off my cap, and went to sleep again in the 
chair." 

Yet on this apparently hopeless ground- 
work of indolence and ignorance, Lexie 
gradually grafted a few aspirations that 
bloomed out into soberly tinted flowers 
by-and-bye. Like her own struggles, they 
knew their vicissitudes. The hot wind of re- 
bellion, the chill blast of discomfiture, tossed 
them at times ; but the young mistress was 
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oddly aided, by patience with the young 
servant. In instructing her, Lexie learnt; 
and often from the Bible that both studied 
together, a beautiful phrase, a trustful in- 
€ident of old, old days, so far back they 
seemed like printed visions, would shine as a 
bright, glowing leaf of the autumn, amidst the 
decay, the desperate desolation of Alexina's 
arrangement of that which the world should 
offer to a beauty of seventeen. There was 
something sadly out of gear in that world to 
consign her to dulness, to doing good — the 
two sentences were synonymous to Lexie — 
but soon, but soon — " Heaven, let it be 
quickly, quickly," her yearning soul would 
pray — Philip must write. 

It was the ninth of the Hebrew month Ab 
— the end of a burning July — a fast rigidly 
observed by the very poor of the Jewish 
community. Latter civilisation, evidenced 
in frequent particular instances, dispenses 
with complete abstinence from food now. 
Even very orthodox Jews content themselves 
with fasting until noon. But when recent 
bereavement has turned the mourning heart 
directly towards the Creator, this anniversary 
of sickening tyranny and despotism, of the 
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destruction of the second Temple, and the 
long, consequent languishing misery deplored 
by the pathetic lamentations of Jeremiah, is 
accepted as ain occasion justly distinguished 
for affliction and sorrowful remembrance. It 
partly resembles the TenebraB of the Catholics. 
Formerly the synagogues were draped in 
black. The brilliant and multiplied lights 
were diminished to one, flickering solitary 
and sadly, in the drear and gloomy build- 
ings. 

Mrs. Hofer left the matter of fasting to her 
daughter's judgment. On Gabriel it was 
incumbent, because all such ceremonies are 
more stringent on Jews than on their female 
relations. Estelle, Lexie, and Ruth, however, 
resolved to fast quietly; and the mother's 
feelings were soothed by this voluntary act of 
attention to an anniversary their father would 
have kept strictly, and which they now 
honoured for his sake. She herself sat, after 
her household cares were concluded, reading 
of the terrible troubles of her people, and 
before her tearful gaze these sentences, 
fraught with a wild despondency, revealed 
part of the horror and agony of that siege 
in Jerusalem. 
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" Comfort, Lord our God, the mourners 
of Jerusalem, the city laid waste, despised ; 
desolate for loss of her children; bereft of 
her glory, destroyed by legions, possessed 
by idolaters. . • . Therefore doth Zion weep 
bitterly : my heart crieth for the slain. . . . 
But I will be unto her, saith the Lord, a wall 
of fire round about, and for glory will I be 
within her. . . . And it shall be, before they 
call, I will answer; whilst they are yet 
praying, I shall already have heard." 

Beautiftd, comforting were these last words ! 
Mrs. Hofer allowed her thoughts to cling to 
that cherished and adored husband whose few 
faults somehow seemed now to arrest, to claim 
her loving patience more forcibly since death 
had stepped in and veiled them with the 
unutterable calm and mystery the separation 
of the grave confers. And then she gave 
way to the healthy and natural impulses of 
her sweet cheerfulness, and remembered that 
her G-abriel was improving at the University 
College, that her Ruth was becoming a steady, 
helpful girl, that her poor Franz's elder 
children were very spirited and clever. 

Then her dreamy recollections of all that 
Dr. Hofer said and did on the last ninth of 
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Ab, made a break in the connected links of 
her many causes for gratitude. 

And she resumed the thread of the Lamen* 
tations, and read once more. 

" How doth the city sit soKtary, that was 
full of people! how is she become as a 
widow ! " 

Alas ! since last July she could comprehend 
the force of this comparison. She was a 
widow. 

" Don't weep, mamma," whispered a musical 
voice, and a warm, eager grasp embraced 
her trembling hands. " Do not distress 
yourself. Papa is in heaven, and you and 
he have taught us to seek him there; not 
to pine for him here. Be comforted, poor 
mother ! " 

" Lexie, my sweet one, you are bom for a 
comforter." 

"Am I truly, mamma? But" — ^with the 
old jealousy — " you lean chiefly on Estelle." 

" No, no, dear," was the answer, with the 
unfair and fantastic pathos that belongs to 
the need of solace ; " none can comfort me 
more than you now, my Lexie." 

Estelle, as she opened the door, heard and 

understood. Her heart, that longed for love 
VOL. n. p 
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unsolicited, freely granted, beat more rapidly ; 
that was all. That, too, might be the result 
of fasting, of hard work, of a hundred things 
— a momentary throb and ache, that always 
made it seem so natural, so easy a thing to 
die. And then she advanced, and stooped 
and kissed Mrs. Hofer. 

" Mamma likes me best," said Lexie, heed- 
lessly, according to her wont. "Wrong-doing 
carries the day, Estelle. Just my paw on 
hers, a little kiss or two, and all's forgiven. 
Mamma ought to eat, however. She has no 
sins worth fasting for; and she is my care 
— she always hg^s been." 

And Lexie really thought this was true. 

"Do not, Lexie," said Mrs. Hofer, in a 
hurt tone. " I intend to fast to-day. But 
you, Estelle — ^you are very pale, and you 
know no absolute need exists for that especial 
form of devotion. You must not continue, 
dear." 

Estelle dismissed the advice with a quiet 
smile. 

" I should like to walk with Deborah as far 
as her home," she said. " She would prefer 
to be with her mother ; and I can find my 
way back easily." 
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"But, Estelle, it will be too great an 
exertion." 

"Not at all, mamma. I can rest at 
Deborah's house." 

" You were ever inclined to independence, 
Esty. However, dear, do as you choose." 

"Lexie and Ruth will stay in," said Estelle ; 
and her imruffled tones betrayed not the sad, 
unspoken reproach against that fact — that 
she would not be missed, that she did not 
merit voluntary caresses, that, except in so 
far as she was the steadfast bread-winner for 
the household, her niche in that household 
would be supplied without trouble. 

" Oh, Estelle, why should you go^in this 
hot sun ? Why not remain with us ? " said 
Ruth. 

"It will be a good opportunity to see 
something of a new neighbourhood," said 
Estelle ; " and I also think one of Deborah's 
small sisters might sit to me." 

Her head was too busy with various sub- 
jects for her to be wearied by the walk, or 
to regret the absence of a suitable companion. 
Deborah trotted and stumbled by her side ; 
for her excessive awkwardness was in its 
natural element when she was out of doors. 
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Here, without reproof, she could push or 
stare; she could enjoy the hurried plunges 
over crossings, the absorbed gaze into shops, 
the sight of many things that were to be 
purchased and eaten by rich people. Rich 
people were abstract nouns to Deborah. 
She heard of them, she implicitly believed 
in their existence — ^but they were myths to 
her experience. That industry should result 
in wealth, appeared absurd to her notions. 
She was industrious, or tried to be, by un- 
gainly efforts with pails and brooms ; but she 
was no nearer to being rich. Thus, there 
was no use in seeking to improve her con- 
dition, except by making feeble copies of the 
attire of her superiors. Bent on " seeing the 
fashions," as she expressed it, Deborah's 
misty sympathy for Jerusalem entirely 
vanished. She had resented with horror the 
information afforded by Ruth — that children 
were destroyed recklessly. She was led to 
bring this home, and to think on the little 
sisters and brothers, and what might have be- 
fallen them. Still, all that was past and gone, 
and there was no need to worry about it. 

So Estelle went on her way as if she were 
alone, imdisturbed by Deborah's gossip. She 
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had plenty to look at, and she respected 
Estelle and Mrs. Hofer as far as she was 
capable of respecting any one, and forbore 
intruding on the young lady's silence. Lately, 
at her leisure, Estelle's imagination had ac- 
cepted with eagerness the entrancing change 
of novel reading. At first some objections on 
the part of a most sensitive conscience spoilt 
the new pleasure, and urged uncomfortable 
reminiscences of her father's dislike to all 
works of fiction. But in her retirement and 
seclusion, in the stilly lapses of hard work, 
she read, as a precaution to save herself from 
useless dreaming, or, which would be worse, 
from grieving in vain. The works of 
Charlotte Bronte stimulated and interested 
her beyond those of minor novelists. Estelle 
had been absorbed in " Yillette." The gentle, 
generous, whimsical M. Paul Emanuel 
roused a passion of pity — a thrill of com- 
passionate admiration, such as ardent and 
earnest youth readily offers as its tribute to 
a fine and frequently misunderstood character. 
There were scenes in " Yillette " that claimed 
her delineation, and some romantic groups, 
designed after its pages, were being perfected 
in the intervals of her duties by her hand. 
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They were clever and brilliant pen-and-mk 
sketches, highly finished, hut drawn with 
boldness and freedom. Madame Freund 
would buy them, she knew; but Estelle 
would feel almost unwilling to part with such 
companions as these, though transferred to 
paper. They seemed likenesses of old friends ; 
yet they would have to go>. 

She trusted her father might have forgiven 
the novels if they gave her occupation — ^re- 
munerative, dignified, besides bestowing 
simple gratification. The noise and bustle 
of her walk supplied no outside interest to 
engage her fancy. This must be withdrawn 
from matters that vexed or engrossed it ; yet 
not by the mean and hurrying crowd of 
passers-by could such a welcome deed be 
compassed, she considered; with an ex- 
aggerated anxiety to see something refresh- 
ing or bright — something that would not 
smite her emotions with a pang of compas- 
sion, or exhaust her already weary heart by 
mere monotony of dulness. The walk soon 
left wider streets behind the two, and 
brought them, by ways on which the signs 
of poverty were impressed, into a great 
thoroughfare, intersected by a network of 
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courts and alleys, thronged, close, insufiferable, 
beneath the pitiless shine and dazzle of the 
sun. It brought them to that extreme 
eastern quarter where the poorest Jews lived, 
faithfully following and abiding by the rites 
of their religion, yet not lacking its true 
inner spirit — proving rectitude in most 
things, being very xmselfish and simple- 
minded, and practically good to their neigh- 
bours, spoiling their indulged and often 
handsome children, and carrying out pre- 
cepts of universal good-will, uncomplaining 
suffering, spontaneous gratitude, without 
being able to read of the Biblical insistance 
on such habits. Here, the rabbinical rules 
were anxiously obeyed ; here, the little com- 
munity fasted. Although the great national 
schools were closed, the feast of Ab is not 
of the same solemn importance as the Day of 
Atonement. The sound of the clicking 
machines, the worn looks of some of the 
young girls who worked for their living 
within doors, testified that this was no holy- 
day for the freedom of prayer and plea- 
sure, but a day respected by restriction — 
although still, with its long hours of toil, 
continuing as usual. Those who could make 
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the exertion, visited the burial-ground, and 
piously chose this anniversary as an occa- 
sion to be celebrated by such a solemn form. 

But, still, there were hundreds at home ; 
the aged basking peacefully in the warmth, 
seated in wooden armchairs outside their 
doors, and giving an occasional impetus to 
grandchildren in their infancy, put out of 
mischief in a swing, and placidly cleaving 
the hot air, till the swing's hurry subsided 
to a slow measure, and the grandmother must 
rouse from fitful slumbers to push it. With- 
in the tiny tenements busy matrons could be 
discerned, and splendid, dark-browed faces, 
of sometimes a rare Assyrian type, bent 
attentively over coarse, heavy garments, too 
weighty for the slender fingers that drove 
the thick tailor's needle through the material. 

Estelle was observed with a complacent 
curiosity. She was certainly of their race, 
she belonged to them, but her quiet step, her 
pensive eyes, her deep mourning, and the 
calm imposed by her secluded country breed- 
ing, awoke some speculation. She looked a 
lady, they thought; and although the pre- 
sence of ladies was not altogether strange in 
those murky by-ways full of restless, toiling 
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life ; although benevolent spirits inclined to 
and sought out to relieve cases of dire want, 
set in the very centre of these mazy laby- 
rinths ; this young, sad countenance was new 
to them. 

She bore no ticket-book for the welcome 
distribution of bread and meat, and her dress 
was too plainly designed, for the spectators 
to hope that some bounty, surpassing tickets, 
would suddenly be summoned from her 
pocket to their hands. Deborah, on the con- 
trary, was no stranger. Failing in civility 
of demeanour, and in the conventional de- 
monstrations of respectful behaviour, when 
she was in service, she was fond of exalting 
her employers, their possessions, personal 
appearance, and especially their acts of atten- 
tion to herself, when she was out of their 
sight. So all in her own peculiar court had 
heard wondrous tales of the Hofers ; of 
Estelle's talent, of Lexie's pale, sweet face, 
and fair hair. All had listened to fictitious 
anecdotes where the narrator was ever the 
heroine ; such as the hundred varying ac- 
counts, commencing with, " Miss Estelle says 
to me, * Come here,' she says, ' Deborah. Don't 
ketch your hair to ; leave it hang loose. I'll 
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do your picture for a kadamy/" Here the 
delight in vivid and florid description grew 
on her, and overpowered truth altogether. 
"She says, *You are handsome, Deborah. 
Your name sinnifies a bee in Hebrew, or 
Persian, or German — I forget which — ^and 
bees is beautiful and useful animals. And 
you are beautiful and useful/ " 

Thus, when Deborah was seen walking 
after Estelle — for the narrow path did not 
admit room for two — ^her profuse nods and 
greetings acted aa an introduction. The 
Miss Hofer who painted, was not lovely, as — 
by report — ^was the Miss Hofer who sang; 
but she was gentle and thoughtful-looking, 
and the kindly creatures who watched her, 
remembered her recent loss, to which De- 
borah's account had done ample justice, and 
smiled at her. 

" Here's my home, miss," said the parlour- 
maid in training, and she entered before 
Estelle a small apartment level with the 
dirty pavement. The young girl drew back, 
shocked at the squalid poverty revealed to 
her ; but Deborah was not shocked. She was 
accustomed to the bare walls, the planked 
floor, the three chairs without backs, the 
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immense chest of drawers that reached the 
low ceiling and blocked up breathing space ; 
the small window that led to no view but 
that of other windows, equally grim and dim. 
The one solid piece of furniture — ^the chest 
of drawers — ^was bright with polish. It let 
down into a bedstead at night, by some trick 
of internal arrangement. It was an heirloom, 
and on its top were set out, with an effort at 
decoration, cut-glass goblets and dishes, care- 
fully kept. One slip of a room above, 
reached by a dark and broken, precipitous 
stairway, comprised the rest of the poor little 
parlour-maid's home, endeared to her, because 
her hard-working mother, her three little 
sisters, and two brothers lived there, and 
represented the one spot in the world where 
affection for the imperfect Deborah bloomed 
and could always be relied on. 

Estelle, by a swift glance, took i^ the whole 
of the humble interior, and found it much 
more easy to pardon the destruction of the 
tazza, with minor accidents, now that she 
could judge of the diflSculties of such a home, 
of such a rearing. 

How could Deborah learn to open and 
close a door deftly and silently, when there 
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were no doors to open and shut in her own 
abode ? The formality of knocking was 
unknown, for the house door stood ajar, op- 
posing no obstacle to the inroads the small 
children or loitering neighbours might make. 
How could she, or such as she, understand 
the pleasure cleanliness confers, when here, 
as fast as one part of the floor was washed, 
the trampling, heavy boots, or trails from 
some kind friend's long skirts, marred and 
spoilt the benefit of the operation ? 

How also could Deborah's interest in the 
past glory of her people increase, when their 
present fallen state was so plainly marked ? 

Captivity, in its application to the bonds 
of domestic service, spoke powerfully, appeal- 
ingly, to her sense of disgust and oppression. 
Otherwise, the belief that she was one of 
a kingly but fallen race, touched her vanity, 
without informing her mind. Could gentle 
ways, light steps, proper pronunciation, care 
for beautiful and precious articles, grow in 
Kettle Court, where, with no exertion worth 
mentioning, one worthy householder could 
peep straight in, through his open window, 
into the opposite apartment of his acquaint- 
ance? 
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As Estelle stood, reluctant and hesitating, 
at the doorway, the evil odours of the smoky, 
dense air, combined with her abstinence, 
made her feel giddy and weak. 

The timid girl, who had lived in the wide 
and sweet space of the old Ivy House, had 
begun truly to act for herself; but her natural, 
fastidious repugnance to noise, to vulgarity, 
to all unclean or close places, contended now 
with her determination to be as courteous 
and considerate as if these miserable sur- 
roundings were invisible, as if she were 
alone among the rustling, bird-haunted ivy, 
or with Cecil and Grertrude Haye. 

" Be seated, my dear," entreated Deborah's 
mother, dusting a backless chair, and putting 
it beside the bright grate, where a fire flamed 
steadily, in contest with the sun, " I have 
heard how good you are to my girl. And 
she says you are all so fond of her, she is 
that happy ! " 

In the face of this assertion Estelle found 
no courage to hint to the contrary. The 
poor woman gazed up anxiously as if for 
confirmation, and Deborah had the grace to 
blush. This rare evidence of shame con- 
strained Estelle to some modification of 
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the denial that such a baseless statement 
aroused. 

" I believe she will prove a good and useful 
little maid to us/' she replied ; and as the 
poor slipper-maker and her daughter uttered 
voluble thanks, she did not regret her for- 
bearance from contradiction. 

The round table, on its rickety legs, was 
covered with slippers in different stages of 
manufacture. Fasting must not interfere 
with the irksome occupation whereby the 
mother helped to support her family. 

Estelle's sympathetic compassion was 
stirred by the hardships she saw. She was 
not completely a novice at visiting among 
the poor ; but, then, country poverty has the 
advantages of green foliage, of grassy paths, 
of a few flowers in cottage gardens when the 
sun shines, as it shone then, to soften its 
stem outlines. She had not hitherto beheld 
such unmitigated harshness of want. Her 
purse was scantily filled. Over every im- 
pulse of generosity, prudence cast its guardian 
shadow. She was shy of giving, because 
unused to assist by such means as those 
which only money can supply. She had so 
little at her disposal, that it seemed careless 
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to take from those at home, to whom its ex- 
penditure was of chief importance. Still, in 
memory of their father, something should be 
spared for those more needy than themselves 
that day. 

" Do not you feel tired, sewing and stitch- 
ing, and without food ? " she inquired. 

" No, dearie, no," was the good-humoured 
answer. " I always have observed the day ; 
I always hope to. Deborah's wages are of 
great use, dear. What I should do without 
them. Miss Hofer, I cannot tell. But she 
was silly to come home, for there's only a 
little coffee, Debby child, and bread, when 
seven o'clock comes. But we are glad to see 
you, sure enough ; only, as I say, times are 
bad, my girl." 

An infant of about three emerged from 
beneath the table, and a resounding knock 
proved its sudden introduction to the fender. 
Estelle thought this a good opportunity to 
place her modest offering of a few shillings 
among the slippers ; but the action was per- 
ceived, nevertheless. 

" May God in heaven bless and reward 
you ! " said the mistress of the squalid dwell- 
ing ; and tears rose to her eyes. " May this 
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be the last of your troubles, my angel ! You 
must not fret for your honoured papa, my 
child. The Almighty knows best. You will 
get over it, never fear ; other joys will come. 
Let the girl take you to the end of the court. 
'Tis a rough place, though safe enough." 

But Estelle refused. She was learning a 
bravery that few, except herself, would have 
dignified by such a name. All disinclined as 
she was by disposition and custom to make 
her way among strange streets, it was ob- 
viously her duty to overcome the nervous 
shrinking from attempts at independence of 
action. To Estelle an effort of courage was 
absolutely essential in instances that might 
have provoked a smile from many. The 
pretty baby, with its great gray eyes, and 
abundant mass of hair of a reddish auburn, 
with its clear, brightly tinted complexion, 
was gratefully promised and guaranteed as 
a wonderfully motionless model ; and even if 
Estelle could not quite credit this, after its 
gymnastics with the table, she hoped that 
a new scene might quell its activity. So, 
followed by reiterated blessings, she pro- 
ceeded on her homeward journey. She was 
more observant of colour, form, and scenery 
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than of the details connected with her route. 
She let her ideas range among the individuals 
she met with, wan with want, attenuated 
with toil, bowed by enforced attention to 
grinding trades. Estelle's patriotism joined 
with her poetic faculty, and in this union 
she missed the exact locality by which she 
was to leave the involved courts and alleys. 
Still, she pushed on steadily, with a gravity 
and directness that would have been more 
commendable if she had not been pursuing 
the wrong way. A huge model lodging- 
house loomed at her right hand ; at her left, 
rattling trams and carts mingled with foot- 
passengers showily or poorly dressed. She 
grew alarmed, and childish tears were in her 
eyes, when, in her confusion, she came in 
contact with one of the passers-by. 

" I beg your pardon," she stammered ; 
" but I have missed my way, I fear." 

" I fear, indeed, you have," replied the 
gentleman. " Miss Hofer, is it you — alone, 
too, in such a neighbourhood ? I can scarcely 
believe I see rightly." 

" Why ? " said Estelle, colouring, but with 
straightforward simplicity. ** What harm is 
there in being alone ? Circimistances force 
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one on solitary action; sorrow insists on 
altering circumstances." 

" Certainly ; but I do not like to listen to 
truisms from you,'* said Gerard Holden. 
" They do not suit you ; they are not meant 
for your utterance. I fancied that your face 
and figure were not strange to me ; and 
your air of alarm and bewilderment took me 
back to Hurst Wood, to the packed omnibus, 
to our discussion, and your anger. Do you 
remember. Miss Hofer ? Don't weep, pray ! " 
— as the tears, with trouble suppressed, 
slowly rolled down her face. 

" Do I remember ? " Estelle repeated, in a 
sad and excited voice. " Our father died 
since then, and— and circumstances are 
changed." 

"But," he continued, with a sort of severity 
which she was unprepared to encounter, 
" surely nothing can have occurred to render 
a walk alone, in this neighbourhood, impera- 
tive." 

" I lost my way, indeed," she said eagerly. 
" I went to see one of our poor people. Her 
court is well known. She said it was safe." 

" Where does she live ? " asked Grerard. 

Estelle in a tremulous tone explained, and 
a smile glowed on Gerard's features. 
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" Is it SO very bad ? " she inquired, bent on 
justification of her journey. 

"Your wanderings have been somewhat 
involved and intricate indeed," he answered. 
" I am very glad we met." 

" You are walking, too," said Estelle, in 
self-defence. " There is not much that could 
be interesting or pleasant in a stroll about 
here, without a motive. Surely this place is 
not so dreadful, Mr. Holden. I teach drawing 
now ; it is compulsory." 

" But your pupils do not dwell about here, 
surely," he answered, with a humorous look. 
" I often come to this neighbourhood to try, 
if possible, to do something to alleviate the 
extremity of distress. I do not choose this 
exactly as a stroll." 

"Nor do T, indeed," said Estelle. "I 
thought our poor people only were the in- 
habitants of these places. Are you still in- 
terested in Jews, Mr. Holden ? Do you go 
to see them ? " 

" No," he replied ; " they would resent 
such visits, and fancy that I meant to inter- 
fere with their religion. So I confine my visits 
strictly to my own people, or to the collection 
of Catholics who represent one portion of the 
mixed nations of this part of the population." 
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" We help all classes," said Estelle, reflec- 
tively. " Classes are such small sections of 
masses. Jews never pause to question 
whether one be a Methodist, a Catholic, or a 
Protestant. Mamma has been as charitable 
to a poor Irish woman just recovered from 
a serious accident, as if she had been an 
orthodox member of Judaism." 

" But, Miss Hofer, you must permit me to 
remark that you are too young and inex- 
perienced to understand the evil and sus- 
picion which might result if I were to go 
among the dwellings of your people. You 
have not lost your old watchful anxiety for 
their welfare, I perceive, nor that eager pro- 
tection ever on the alert to save them from 
criticism, to put aside for their sake the best 
benefits, the chief gifts Providence can 
bestow. But as the world is constituted, 
visits from Christians to poor Jews would be 
but a doubtful benefit." 

Estelle's pallor increased. She now was 
poor, and he might intend these words for 
personal application. 

" That is the familiar quality I recognise in 
you. Miss Hofer," he continued, regarding her 
dark, mournful eyes, her pale face, her wist- 
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ful moutli with its depressed curves, with a 
kind and friendly scrutiny. "Have you 
been ill ? Are you not doing too much ? I 
heard of your beautiful drawings, and the 
affliction in your family, and your hurried 
removal from Stadchester, and I shall not 
quickly forget Dr. Hofer. But I am so sur- 
prised at meeting you here, that I can hardly 
understand what change can have occurred to 
make such a sudden alteration in your habits.'' 
" Is here so terrible, then ? " asked Estelle, 
*and her face grew scarlet. "We have known 
very unforeseen reverses — at least, Lexie 
and I never understood that we should be 
obliged to depend on our earnings for subsist- 
ence. Latterly, mamma says, she considered 
it probable. But she has such a happy, 
placid disposition; she just takes things as 
they happen. So we were not exactly pre- 
pared, and poor Lexie cannot bear exertion, 
and of course teaching is not quite an idyllic 
occupation. One must undergo some toil, 
some trouble. And to-day is a fast, but not 
so much a religious holyday as an observance. 
You have read of it, Mr. Holden ? I thought 
so. And I went to see the mother of our 
little servant. With her, Mr. Holden ; but 
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she was to stay at her home. I thought I 
could do very well alone, and I am sorry 
that I missed my way." 

" I see, Miss Hofer, that I could not have 
done better than in meeting you. You have 
made out a very good case for yourself. I 
suppose I must not call you somewhat rash 
and headstrong in commencing this adven- 
ture at all? And I know how thoroughly 
you do fast ; not even bread or water. Please 
permit me to be your escort ; and I shall take 
on myself the privilege of an old acquaint- 
ance, and put you in a hansom, and send you 
home." 

Estelle, in spite of a certain sense that she 
was humiliated, and treated rather as a 
naughty child, attempted no refusal. She 
was too frightened at her temerity, too 
vaguely awed by the wonder of where her 
wanderings in this desert would have termin- 
ated, to make an objection. Grerard was older 
than Cecil ; more authoritative, less inclined 
to be complimentary, or to agree with her on 
every subject. She had been lately un- 
accustomed to watchfulness over her peregri- 
nations, except as shown in the equally civil 
and thoughtless "Take care of yourself, Esty," 
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of Lexie's daily farewell, or a mechanical 
rather than particular " Are not you very 
tired, my dear ? " from her step-mother. She 
was always going about alone now, Mrs. 
Hofer remembered ; she always liked loneliness. 
The loneliness of a maze of London streets, 
more or less unknown, and the loneliness of 
a tree-girt attic, diflfer widely, however. 

She was silent; but Gerard saw her lip 
quiver. He had seen such faces as hers out- 
side the cemetery at Nazareth, peeping in at 
the graves of strangers with a*weary, listless 
expression, as if to love and to lose had been 
well proved. She, also, had peeped at the 
graves of strangers that morning ; for, by 
their utter downfall, the early fate of those far- 
off, foreign ideals of mysticism and solemnity 
had become strangers now to the Jewish nation. 
This was shown in such enforced degeneration 
as the mean exchange of agricultural labour, 
the handling of the lyre or lute, for the present 
degrading trades she saw practised. 

As Grerard walked beside her, he asked 
after each member of the family, and ventured 
to inquire whether Alexina educated others. 
The notion of that slight, youthful, childish 
creature, put to take charge of other children, 
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seemed ridiculous ; or, it would have been 
ridiculous, if it had not been a painful sur- 
mise. Lexie was not strong, he remembered ; 
and a monotonous discipHne of early rising, 
superhuman patience, and constant cheer- 
fulness, that must be unimpaired by wet 
weather, or hot weather, or foggy weather, 
appeared very hard for that idolized little 
maiden's experience. 

"She taught for a week," explained Estelle; 
" but the sun made her head ache, and the 
people overtaxed her. No, Lexie does not 
teach; nor shall I, Mr. Holden, after my 
pictures begin to be known. That will be 
soon, surely ! " she exclaimed anxiously, 
studying Gerard's frank and manly face. 
" Alexina and I love liberty ; and without 
entire freedom Lexie droops. We have not 
heard of Philip, also," she continued, uncon- 
scious of the suggestion that might be con- 
tained in her words, and the hint that her 
sister's delicacy was increased by that neglect. 
" But I am going to take her to Madame 
Freund, who is a very clever and delightful 
woman. She is an Austrian, with splendid 
golden-brown eyes, and rippled hair of the 

aviest black." 
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" Madame Freund ! I know her, then. I 
met lier in Constantinople, if it is the same 
lady of whom you speak. She was wonder- 
fully handsome, with a clear brown skin; 
and I remember she wore several rows of 
amber beads round her throat and twisted 
round her head. She was so liberal-minded, 
so amiable, and completely charming. I 
thought she was French at first, from her 
vivacity and excellent temper. I was as- 
tonished when I was informed of her 
nationality." 

" Ah, what a sorry opinion you held of us, 
did not you, once? But that was because 
you did not know us as we really are. Your 
French beauty is my Madame Freund, with 
three little daughters as charming as their 
mother. They have travelled over half 
Europe; and they draw so nicely. Oh, I 
love my little Tory and Thyra ; and Alberta, 
too, is a darling child. I shall not give them 
up when — if — I grow famous." 

Her dejection gave place to animation. 
There was something pleasant and unexpected 
in Gerard Holden's acquaintance with this 
family. She longed to question Gerard of 
Cecil's well-being. She framed a hundred 
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diplomatic phrases whereby she might get 
to hear of him without uttering that strangely 
suffocating and beloved name. She conjec- 
tured the possible amazement of Gerard — 
though, she argued inly, what could there 
be, after all, of oddity or unconventionality 
in inquiring for a friend. Should she say, 
** How is Helen ? Is Miss Haye in town ? " 
Would that kind of query at once elicit news 
of Cecil ? Inquiries for Miss Charteris might 
lead to the information that lay very near 
her heart. While she sounded Madame 
Freund's praises with enthusiasm, she was 
engaged with mighty plans for such a simple 
request. But who knew better than Estelle 
that, simple as this might be, she would be 
unable to meet Gerard's glance after she had 
put the question ! 

"Ah," she thought, impatient of herself, 
" what pains I take to be other than I am ! 
I will, and must say that name, to prove my 
self-control and indifference." 

So, with a great struggle, her elaborate 
caution came to nothing in the end. She 
said gently — 

" In my turn, tell me how it fares with all 
your cousins, Mr. Holden. Are they abroad 
agam ? 
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" No ; they are in town. Surely we shall 
see you, Miss Hofer? I do not intend to 
relinquish my very pleasant acquaintance, 
unless Mrs. Hofer forbid it." 

" That she will not do," said Estelle. She 
was all at once sanguine and hopeful. She 
knew enough of the world now to under- 
stand the distance between her position and 
that of Helen and G-ertrude Haye. She had 
resolved to avoid the folly of continuing to 
think of Cecil ; but, still, if Gerard would 
but speak of him ! How soon he would cease 
to think of her ! But it was very sweet to 
find that, although she was a poor little 
teacher of drawing, with a world of unful- 
filled ambition in her heart, she had not lost 
the respect and interest G-erard had plainly 
shown in her and Alexina from the day of 
the picnic. 

"Your cousins do not care about seeing 
us," she said, with a deep blush. " Miss 
Charteris wrote to ask me to spend a day 
with her in Queen Anne Street. I fear she 
thinks I have been rude or thankless, for 
I did not send her our present address. She 
must have procured it from the Stadchester 
agent." 
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" And why did you withhold it ? " 

" Why ? " echoed Estelle, half offended at 
his peremptory manner. "For several rea- 
sons, Mr. Holden." 

Gerard guessed the chief to be G-ertrude's 
rudeness to the object of her former atten- 
tion. Estelle was alarmed lest he should 
discover the true cause of her secrecy, and 
she hastened to overlay and hide it with 
cautious fluency. 

"It is our year of mourning; visitors would 
find it dull. We have no music except 
Lexie's needful practising." 

"Miss Hofer, I am older than you; per- 
haps twelve years your superior in age. 
That must be my excuse — if you think our 
knowledge of each other so limited that 
reproof requires excuse." 

" It always goes hand in hand with 
apology," said Estelle, fencing with she knew 
not what. 

" Then, with or without any graces of the 
sort, let me say that you committed a remark- 
ably inconsiderate and youthful action, when 
you persuaded your mother to come to 
London and hide — yes, hide — from friendly 
persons who desired to soften the blows dealt 
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by fate. I know that you induced Mrs. 
Hofer to agree to this most unnecessary 
reserve. She would not have seen its im- 
perative necessity had you not urged her. 
It was a great pity, Miss Hofer." 

" But if," said Estelle, overcoming her 
agitation — " if there were no exact claim 
of any one on our society. We could be 
alone if we wished. We have a perfect 
right even to hide, as you say. We were 
poor. We were no longer in a large, roomy 
house, but in a small space where a few more 
guests would make the difference of a crowd, 
and where we could not entertain guests, in 
fact, at all. The deficiencies of the Ivy 
House were perfectly plain to Miss Haye 
after a time ; those deficiencies are deepened 
in our new home. I could not expect that 
the sense of the ridiculous excited by our old 
furniture, our few and not very attractive 
ornaments, would be soothed and allowed 
to slumber among fresh materials for scorn. 
Miss Charteris did not laugh at us. I think 
you did not, either ? " 

" No, certainly," answered G-erard, warmly. 

" Nor did Mr. Haye," thought Estelle, with 
a mental reservation. " We have not many — 
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we have not any acquaintances among our own 
people. There has been some mistake, I cannot 
help thinking, in thus narrowing our oppor- 
tunities of genial fellowship. But Miss Haye 
sought us, and when I left Haye Place, she 
said something designed to repel, about 
* coming across each other in town.' She gave 
no invitation, and I — it would be absurd for 
me to have sent her a card, when I was just 
learning to understand her. 'Estelle Mary 
Hofer, teacher of drawing.' How proud she 
would have been to put such a card among 
those of her other visitors ! " 

" You are very angry," said Gerard, " and 
I think too severe on Gertrude. It does not 
do to be so clear-sighted — one soon grows 
sarcastic and soured ; and these qualities are 
not for you. Miss Hofer. Gertrude is not 
remarkable for suavity, I admit. But even 
Mrs. Craven could not tell me where you 
had settled. It was a romantic and ill- 
advised step. But" — as she made no reply, 
and looked grieved and downcast — " romance 
and rash deeds are in harmony with all 
I know of you." 

Estelle was convinced that her arrange- 
ments were characterised by common sense 
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and practical usefulness. She had had her 
moments of exaltation, when her joy in 
heroism, in carrying wonderful dreams of 
self-sacrifice and devotion into commonplace 
events, had brought a strange happiness into 
the everyday of her existence. If the mani- 
festations of this ideal destiny — for herself 
all denial, recompensed by a halo of affection, 
for her relatives true happiness and a trust- 
ing reliance on the Estelle who helped to 
procure it, and brought them through their 
difficulties — ^were overdrawn, and impossible 
in the prosaic light of stronger judgment, 
a sweet and womanly motive wrapped itself 
in these queer disguises. But of this she 
was imconscious. Flattery was altogether 
exceptional. Yet, since her departure from 
the Ivy House, she had been allowed to 
guide, and she believed such guidance was 
useful, and tinged with praiseworthy sim- 
plicity of sense. She had acquiesced in 
blame during Dr. Hofer's lifetime. She 
tried now to analyse the feelings that im- 
pelled her to conceal the neighbourhood of 
those lodgings in the dull street near the 
square full of institutions. Was false shame 
one of them? Was the triumph of being 
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permitted to lead, where she was desired to 
submit, a poisonous weed in those flowers she 
had tried to gather ? Was that wish to pro- 
tect and shield and direct, merely another 
name for her restlessness after going away 
from the old house, only heightened by her 
peculiar trouble and disappointment ? 

She acknowledged her errors in the depths 
of her conscience, but said nothing, and her 
face wore its saddest expression. The lids of 
her earnest and solemn eyes drooped over 
their pensive beauty, and their curled fringes 
hid the tears that brightened and softened 
their splendour. G-erard and Estelle had 
reached a larger street, bounded by a steamy, 
crowded station of an underground railway, 
before which a line of cabs was drawn up. 
The intense glare, the extreme and sickening 
obtrusiveness of that progress that respects 
nothing, and halts at no memorial of age or 
beauty in architecture, struck Estelle. This 
scene was of satisfied and coarse prosperity, 
free from tenderness, refinement — bare, 
staring, like one of Hogarth's sternly truth- 
ful designs ; like the descriptions at which 
she had shuddered in the novels of Charles 
Dickens. She was tired, unnerved, and her 
enthusiasm was soon chilled. 
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" You must give me your address, Miss 
Hofer," at last Gerard said drily. *' That is," 
as her changed mood struck him, " will you ? 
Because T did not mean to oflfend you." 

A little glow suffused her cheek. She held 
out her hand, and hardly knew whether she 
was foolish or wise in having made a secret 
of the removal — of wrapping it in mystery, as 
if the Hofers were in debt, as if they had not 
been esteemed and beloved in the old gray 
city. 

" I was obliged to direct your coachman," 
said Gerard, who was neither shocked nor 
horrified, nor in any way overwhelmed at 
hearing of her new home. " But otherwise, 
would you have given me Mrs. Hofer's card ? 
I shall call on her and ascertain for myself; " 
and with a friendly pressure of her fingers 
he stepped aside, and the cab rumbled on. 

" What a strange girl ! " he thought ; " how 
brave, how tremulous, how curiously sensi- 
tive, and prim, and natural! I can fancy 
G^rty's patronage to such a mixture of pride 
and prejudice, of a queer sort of nobility 
trammelled by conventual retirement, of 
dreamy talent set against disadvantages of 
station and wealth. And once she was a 
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favourite with G-ertrude. Helen said as much. 
Helen shall free herself from such fetters, and 
give up that fond idol-worship of rank and 
external adornments to which she clings. 
There is magnanimity and generosity in that 
pale young girl, fighting life's battle Quixotic- 
ally, unguarded, unvanquished." 

Then he returned to his course, among 
wretched by-streets and back lanes, crossing 
each other in a tortuous and perplexing 
manner. Starvation and Ignorance sent their 
offspring, unwashed, half-grown, callous, and 
insolent, to lean idly against door-posts, to 
stare in blank indolence at the mean and 
miserable sights day after day revealed to 
their inert gaze. Carelessness and passionate 
violence drove the poor children into the 
gutters, or impelled them into mischievous 
movements, attaining nothing but blows and 
harsh words. In this neglected and forlorn 
quarter, tenanted principally by Irish inha- 
bitants, he had effected much good. He had 
assisted some of the poor creatures to emi- 
grate, while for the bed-ridden and hopelessly 
poverty-stricken he had exerted his best 
energies. For the first were lingering in 
apathetic suUenness, or dying in indiffer- 
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ence; and the others seemed rooted in the 
belief that prayer or painstaking were equally 
impotent to avert the decree that made them 
want, that kept them in the grasp of beggary 
and shameful pauperism. Gerard, a sort 
of self-constituted curate, walked fearlessly 
among these, neither daunted by ingratitude, 
nor disheartened by sluggishness. Eloquent 
thanks and keen industry are plants foreign to 
such soil as that which he tried to cultivate ; 
but his cheerful, sensible, kindly qualities 
spurred the inveterate idler to be more manly, 
and awoke something resembling a reason- 
able good-will in the lazy or want-depressed 
matron. He expected nothing. " The needy 
shall not cease from the land " was a text that 
frequently recurred to his mind, and he for- 
bore to load these poor people with fanciful 
attributes, very unlikely to accompany a com- 
bination of circumstances certain to exclude 
refinement and any but the most fitful 
virtues. He brought his strong sense of 
the responsibility entailed by riches to aid 
him in the task he imposed on his leisure, 
and in special instances, just now and then 
a touch of vigour, a softer shade cast by 
a loftier standard than self-interest, or the 
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hand with hand struggle for bread, came to 
convince him that improvement crowned his 
labour. 

In the mean time, Estelle's cab conveys her, 
by tardy degrees of slow jolts and jerky speed, 
from these precincts filled by toiling life. 
Her cab comes nearly to a stop in a huge 
block in the City, and to her surprise a portly 
gentleman, lifting his umbrella as a signal, 
signified a halt to the cabman. Then, thread- 
ing his way among the lines of vehicles, the 
ponderous form of her uncle comes to the 
door. 

" Miss Ofer, I believe ? " he said, with the 
foolish pomposity that she had not forgotten, 
and he put in two fingers at the window for 
Estelle to shake. " I was not too well treated 
on the occasion of my visit to your mother; 
still, I am not one of them who think of 
such things after they are past. My time 
is too important, and my own affairs of vital 
consequence." 

Notwithstanding this profession, Mr. 
Laurence immediately added, " Your mother 
was not too polite to negleck sending cards. 
That might be Miss Alexia's doing. She 
is all for the Haye Place people, and her 
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storms and fury frightened Lucy into spoiling 
of her more, no douht." 

" It was not Lexie's fault, but mine," said 
Estelle, humbly. " Our rooms are few, and 
not large, and we had neither inclination 
nor thought for ceremonies ; and as for send- 
ing cards, that seemed superfluous." 

" Ah," said Mr. Laurence, with much satis* 
faction, " you see huncle was right ? Small 
rooms or a shop would suit your ways now." 

" No," said Estelle, with greater spirit. 
" You mean kindly, I know, Mr. Laurence ; 
but a shop would not suit us in the least. 
Our training has not fitted us for that path- 
way to success. I teach drawing, however, 
and we manage extremely well." 

" I am glad to hear it," he said. And he 
did rejoice ; for if the Hofers did not in any 
manner appeal to his liberality, he could 
keep up their acquaintance. Such good- 
looking step-nieces would shed a reflected 
lustre on himself. 

" And what brings you here — out driv- 
ing ? " he asked, unconscious of the irony of 
such words in reference to the locked-in 
shabby cab. 

" It was a small matter of business that 
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brouglit me out." And again Mr. Laurence 
was gratified, for with him business related 
strictly to dealings in money. 

" You are not so religious as to keep the 
day, I suppose ? " he remarked, noticing her 
pallid cheek. 

" I am not so religious," she said with a 
smile ; " but we all agreed to fast." 

"Well, you are a good-tempered, brave 
girl, I must say. Shake 'ands on it ; " and 
now more of his fingers surrounded Estelle's 
with much heartiness. " I live there," he 
said, producing a card from his pocket. 
" Bring Gabriel to see me next Sunday. You 
and him ; none of the rest. If you could draw 
a picture from another picture, now — my poor 
old mother's portrait! Could you, do you 
think ? That's where it is ! " 

Again Estelle smiled at the well-known 
phrase. 

" I certainly will try." 

"Well, then, good-bye;" and the vehicle 
now getting free from its fellow cabs and 
carts, moved on in its progress unimpeded. 

It was dismissed at the corner of the 
square, to avoid startling Mrs. Hofer. The 
sunlight streamed through the narrow and 
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lofty hall ; and as Estelle ascended the stair- 
case, she could but reckon her superior sources 
of comfort with a grateful heart. Fresh from 
the terrible by-ways of that vast Babylon, 
her nook on the landing seemed a haven of 
quiet. She did not like the house, she never 
would. Her heart clung to the high garret, 
the old corridor, the old associations, the 
intense calm, the flowers, and grassy roads. 
Still, her taste must assert itself wherever fate 
placed her ; and on the landing the Chippen- 
dale armchair was set, among lemon trees 
and myrtles in blue and white china flower- 
pots. In this recess her valued photographs 
were hung ; not the cartoons, for in all 
things Estelle sought to be consistent, and 
now she could procure various helps in her 
drawing without hurting Mrs. Hofer. Above 
the chair, two oaken shelves, with the rust 
cups, and her favourite books, turned the 
staircase niche into a miniature library — an 
amateur collection of china, a resting-place, 
a spot for gentle dreaming. Others evidently 
appreciated its charm. G-riinaugen was 
curled in blissful slumber in the quaintly 
shaped chair, and Bear stretched his hand- 
some length on the white Indian matting, 
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His affectionate eyes expressed a world pf 
sage reflection, and both animals, guardians 
and partners in Estelle's relics, formed a 
pretty subject for a sketch. 

When Estelle and Alexina found them- 
selves together with their step-mother at the 
close of the long and severely abstinent day, 
Estelle related her meeting with Gerard 
Holden. She spoke of Mr. Laurence, and 
Lexie looked abashed at finding herself ex- 
cluded from his invitation. 

" But you did not care for him, or his 
approval ? " 

" I wish every one to approve me, Esty ; 
even that vulgar man. I do not like the 
idea of a Mordecai sitting at the gate, and 
casting a shadow across my palace of praise. 
Still," said Alexina, pensively, "he is a 
vulgar man. Dear Estelle, do not be over- 
powered by his notice. How did mamma 
come to possess such an uncle? What au 
ancestor for such a darling ! " 

"You flatter in one speech to wound in 
another, Lexie. Mr. Laurence is not edu- 
cated, but he is good-hearted. He cares for 
money — and he interferes, perhaps, too fre- 
quently. When he was young there were 
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few opportunities for Jews to improve them- 
selves; there was no place for them in 
universities. He belongs to a past genera- 
tion ; and he is too old to alter now." 
" Mamma, what is his age ? " 
" He must be nearly seventy, Lexie." 
" One expects so much from an uncle of 
that sort, without wife or children. He 
should adopt us by proxy, leaving us to live 
with you in splendour, and just giving us 
what we require as we require it." 

" Ah, Lexie," said Estelle, " life is no fairy 
tale or fable! It means hard work to us 
now ; not indolent enjoyment." 

"It never did signify that to ics; and it 
only signifies hard work to you, Estelle. I 
tried hard work for a week. Oh, what a six 
days' sorrow ! — the fear of being too early, 
the fear of being too late, the fear of not 
improving Matilda, the fear of improving her 
beyond that which her constitution could 
stand, the monotony of her culture ! So I 
gave up toil ; and now you strive for both. 
Dear Estelle, may prosperity crown your 
pretty pictures, and may I live to see you 
famous! You will be a robust old Estelle; 
but do not be as boastful as the partial step- 
uncle when you are nearly seventy." 
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" I wonder if Miss Haye will come to see 
you, Esty ? " said Mrs. Hofer. " She altered 
in her manner, certainly, and I never could 
understand the reason." 

"Estelle has a close conjecture," said 
Lexie, mischievously. "How red you are, 
Esty ! What is that increase of colour for ? " 

" Do not tease Estelle. It is not pleasant 
when one's friends are capricious," said Mrs. 
Hofer, ignorant of the reason of her daughter's 
blush. " Ah, well!" with a painful sigh. "I 
regret that you have no proper society ; hut 
Madame Freund may serve instead of those 
young ladies." 

" Painting is Estelle's proper society," re- 
marked Lexie ; " her pictures are her com- 
panions." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

FAITHFUL AND TRUE. 

"What a profound remark!" thought Estelle, 
as she leant her aching head on her folded 
arms, in her room. The window was open. 
The soft, glittering, starlit beauty of the 
short summer night drew the fragrance from 
her mignonette-box, and steeped the long 
London garden in an atmosphere of mystery 
and grace. Estelle gazed on the shadawy 
statue, on the motionless shrubs, on the giant 
trees, whose height appeared disproportionate 
to the houses over which their branches 
waved. " I hope, I pray of thee. Lord God, 
not to let me live to be old. Shall this pain 
of disappointment wear me to complaint, or 
win me to weakness ? " She placed her hand 
on her heart, that throbbed fitfully and 
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quickly under the stress of fatigue or emo- 
tion, and of both she had tasted largely. 

" A robust old Estelle ! " she repeated, 
smiling. " But I think not, Lexie. If you 
were happy, my darling little one, if Gabriel 
were provided for, if Ruth and mamma needed 
not the small economies, the self-denial of 
every day, what would it matter for myself?" 
She drew her desk towards her, and wrote to 
Philip ; telling him that Lexie was saddened 
and softened since Dr. Hofer's death, and 
advising him to write to her, and once more 
risk his fortune. G-erard had reminded her 
that fever was in Alexandria, and her fore- 
bodings lest Philip might have caught it, 
must be hidden from her sister. Estelle 
directed the envelope to his former partner, 
begging that it might be forwarded. In 
closing her desk, a paper fastened to a sketch 
rivetted her attention. The sketch was of 
Grertrude Haye — a striking and delicately 
wrought likeness of her handsome, proud 
face. Beneath, in fanciful letters, Estelle had 
written, " Curteys sche was, discret, and de- 
bonnaire.^' * 

That was the time when she believed her 

* Chaucer. 
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to be courteous, with the courtesy of true 
religion ; discreet, with the discretion of 
kindly, womanly sense ; debonnaire, with a 
grace often lent by Heaven to those favoured 
on earth. Estelle had drawn this at Haye 
Place ; and as she wrote the motto, she looked 
up shyly, and explained her reasons for 
choosing it. 

"But we live on earth, not in heaven," 
Gertrude said. " Do not ascribe fancied 
attributes of heavenly worth to me, Miss 
Hofer." 

It was her first check to Estelle, and it 
made her pause in the hero-worship she was 
so ready lavishly to expend on commonplace 
characters. 

Cecil had noticed her shrinking, and he 
pitied and comprehended the shade of morti- 
fication that passed over her features. He 
had sat next to her, and as Gertrude and 
Helen became more and more brusque and 
reserved, he sought to make amends for his 
sister's chill reserve, by conversing on Estelle's 
favourite topics. And on the back of the 
sketch he had scrawled these verses, that 
Estelle read with a resolute faith in his good- 
nature and ability, bringing with it its own 
peculiar ache of remembrance : — 
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**IN THE STUDIO. 



** Without the sweet rain falh 
Tear-drops of April, brighten'd by May smiles ; 

Within, on soft-hued walls, 
The sunshine falls on pictures and blue tiles, 

Lingering by touch, half faint. 
Half brilliant, in the chequer'd shine and shade ; 

Above, some white-robed saint, 
A dreaming boy, or lovely little maid : 

Seeking out ancient chairs, 
Carven and darken'd in grave tints of age, 

Where oriental prayers. 
On gorgeous rugs, in solemn fervour rage : 

To hide itself in jars 
Of subtle blue, of pure, entrancing green ; 

To place light arms, like bars. 
Across the brow of that majestic queen. 

Without, the smiling rain ; 
Within, waft whispers from the grateful trees ; 

While sunshine lights again 
That framed and dark-eyed, glowing Japanese. 

Outside, the tremulous stirs 
Of dropping shadows, green and golden leaves ; 

Within, my heart avers 
The charm of silence for the dreams it weaves. 

This is an altar, where 
Soul-incense, of deep love and gratitude, 

And admiration, share 
Praise to the Lord, for earth, so many-hued. 
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This studio, hush'd and dim, 
Out of the world's harsh struggles and loud noise, 

Shows love and praise to Him 
Who gives us colour with our lesser joys. 

What low and musical notes 
Among the freshen'd boughs reverberate I 

Tales from small linnets' throats 
Of such an airy life, and love, and fate I 

What silver drops are shed, 
Throughout the wondrous tracery of twined forms, 

Of branches overhead. 
Clinging together in the dread of storms ! 

Thus in the sunlit gloom 
The evidence of nature touches art. 

Entering the pretty room, 
A little from the sordid earth apart ; 

So, hovering near the door. 
The baffled bee drones in to me, and hums — 

The strife of life is poor. 
But this is gladness, when the dreamer comes ! " 

Estelle's tears fell fast. The amateur poet 
had understood the amateur artist ; and how 
beautiful their lives might have been if led 
together — if circumstances were gently pro- 
pitious, if fate could but be kind, if faith 
were alike ! Mechanically, her fingers out- 
lined angelic faces : tree branches with labur- 
num tresses dropping gold; the innocent, 
pure outlines of countenances such as Gabriel 
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and Ruth, and then Alberta*s auburn head. 
Her solitary candle wavered in the sultry- 
night, and although she longed to make 
a portrait from memory of that friend from 
whom a stern and immovable decree barred, 
she would not. No one should say of her, 
half scornfully, half in pity, " That was in 
Estelle's desk. She allowed her mind to 
stray from probabilities, to encourage and 
cherish hopes —delusive, unreal — of a 
stranger's preference; and, contrary to the 
precepts of her religion and the dictates of 
sense, she trusted that he would cling to her 
in obscurity and poverty." 

This should never be hinted by sister, or 
step-mother, or acquaintance. So, as those 
nervous fingers must express her agitation 
and restless regret in some manner, yet not 
by sketching the smiling, sunny face of Cecil 
Haye, she wrote as she tried to feel : — 

'* I watch'd the shine and sunshine travel, 

Through all the lingering lovely hours, 
Across the wavering grass, on gravel 

Just broken by spring peeps of flowers ; 
I watch'd the sky unfold its treasures — 

Delicate tints of blue and gray — 
And life resumed its shattered pleasures, 

On this spring day. 
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* 

I saw with grief- worn eyes the centre, 

The gold gaze of the young primroses, 
And how the summer thief would enter. 

When the wild h^-acinth uncloses ; 
And listening to the childish laughter 

Echoing in the ancient square, 
Believed that fresh peace may come after 

Death and despair. 

Straight from the difficult earth to heaven. 

This tangle of wild wish and sorrows 
Soothed, like the bride of days in seven, 

Haunted and endless weary morrows ; 
Straight as the sun-shaft strikes the coiling 

Twiris of the ivy in the rain, 
God sent His message to the toiling 

Heart wrung by pain. 

Spring close the gap that time enhances, 

With gentle gifts from full green riches, 
With quiet winds, with flower glances. 

Counsel of clouds, leaf-hidden ditches 
Where hope was choked ; but resurrection 

Will bring hereafter love to lives. 
For chastening mark'd by God's election : 

Then faith revives." 



She lay down, and after draughts of cold 
water to steady her feeble heart, she slept. 
But her vivid imagination followed her in 
dreams, and her pictures, possible and 
accomplished, mixed with the forms of Philip, 

VOL. II. 8 
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of Lexie ; while slumber, in tormenting 
starts, was haunted, and renewed to her 
the vision of the attic, the low couch where 
her father lay, the melancholy garden near 
Grray's Inn — such a colourless reflection of the 
wilderness at the Ivy House and the deafen- 
ing roar of that squalid walk of the morning. 
She was up early, at work on her painting, 
and very fondly and anxiously she looked at 
it, trying eagerly to be impartial, severe, 
even harsh, in her criticism. She put away 
from her fancy that irritating, delightful idea 
of the green ticket in its frame — the single 
word, sweet and satisfying in its brevity, 
" Sold,'' in the corner. When she arrived at 
her pupils', her large eyes were sunken and 
glowing, a bright colour burnt on her face. 

" Are you quite sure it is your sister Miss 
Lexie, who is the delicate one," asked Madame 
Freund kindly, smiling on her. She glanced 
over Tory's shoulder, and watched the steady 
and diligent Thyra working with india- 
rubber and pencil, and the progress and 
natural talent of her children inclined her 
more sympathetically towards their young 
and weary-looking teacher. 

" Are not you over-doing it ?" she urged, 
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in her pretty, foreign accent. " You look ill, 
Miss Hofer. Are you sure it is not a mis- 
take about that little sister, and that Miss 
Estelle is not more excitable and easily over- 
wrought than Miss Alexina ? " 

Estelle smiled faintly. 

" I hope there is no mistake, indeed, 
Madame Freund. That would be a pity ; for 
my sister is our pet, and therefore one of us 
must be strong, to work and — and suffer," 
she said, dropping her voice. 

Thyra, who dearly loved her, was struck 
by the sadness of her tone, and looked up 
from her book quickly. She stroked Estelle's 
hand ; and the caress was not unnoticed by 
her mother. 

" The children are very fond of you," she 
said. " We shall all be artists some day, eh, 
Berta ? " But Berta bit her lip, for she did 
not draw as well as her sisters, and this was 
a thorn that unabated zeal strove to extract. 
" We shall see you on Wednesday. How 
surprised I was at finding that you are ac- 
quainted with Mr. Holden ! Tell me all about 
it. Is not he a worthy, excellent young 
man, devoting himself to the fulfilment of 
such high aims? So earnest and practical, 
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without a wearying and wordy enthusiasm 
that means nothing. I know his cousin, Mr. 
Haye, slightly: very charming, dilettante, 
poetical, and so forth; handsome, also, and 
with nothing very solid in his character, I 
should imagine. The world gives him to 
Miss Fairfax, the beautiful heiress, and there 
is a Certain foundation for the report. One 
meets the two everywhere ; and his atten- 
tions have just that shade of solicitude which 
render them noticeable. An old Stadchester 
acquaintance, was he not? Do sit down, 
Miss Hofer ; you are so pale. You work 
yourself to death with teaching and painting. 
Now, come, take this chair, while Berta 
disentangles the foliage of her tree as best 
she may. Allow her to take some trouble. 
Tell me — you know I am very curious — have 
you seen much of these gentlemen ? Mr. 
Freund and I saw a great deal of Mr. Holden 
in Constantinople." 

"Haye Place is not far from the Ivy 
House. A dear old friend of ours, Mrs. 
Craven, introduced us, and for a time we 
used frequently to be meeting Miss Haye and 
her sister." 

"You know many Christians, but only 
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few Jewish families. Is it not so, Miss 
Hofer ? " 

" We have but scant acquaintance with 
either." 

" Still, the former preponderate ? " 

"In an aristocratic cathedral town, of 
course the opportunities of mixing in any 
society were most limited for us. Ours was 
a strange rearing, and its natural result is 
visible. We are somewhat at fault among 
strangers." 

" You are nervous," said Madame Freund, 
not unmindful of Estelle's changing colour. 

" Am I ? " thought Estelle. If nervous- 
ness is another name for the chill of sudden 
disappointment, and a sense of mortification 
and misery such as brings a burning blush, 
then she might with truth be considered 
extremely nervous. 

She wrote to Edith Craven a calm, affec- 
tionate letter, from which the very spirit of 
hope appeared extracted. She wrote of her 
picture as if it were being planned and 
painted by another head and hand — briefly, 
as if love of art were no longer an earnest 
ambition, a sweet solace, but rather as 
if its glowing expression were secondary 
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to a clear, concise statement of the other 
everyday facts connected with her London 
life. As Estelle wrote, her spirit was wrung 
by so much pain that she forgot all else but 
its anguish. She could not write gaily or 
cheerfully, or otherwise but drily. But she 
had faith in Edith's sympathy, and reliance 
on her kindliness ; and she was assured that 
through her sorrow, the disguise of brevity 
her friend would guess. 

" So you are scribbling to Edie," said 
Alexina, looking over her shoulder. "You 
have more news to tell her than I can boast. 
There is the meeting with the dear uncle and 
Gerard the philanthropical, to describe, and 
your invitation to Madame Freund. Say 1 
am idle — not more idle than usual, perhaps, 
but tired. I am always tired now. How 
funny that we should be so fond of Edith, if 
one comes to think of it ! Do you remember 
once, at Haye Place, when we stayed for a 
day, before Cecil came back ? Gertrude was 
so cross and overpowering, so certain of the 
superiority of treading the broad road of 
general belief to the pursuance of those by- 
paths by which various sects trust to attain 
heaven. I could not help saying, * Miss 
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Haye, do you really believe there is any hope 
for us ? Do you think we are doomed to 
everlasting perdition? or shall we be saved 
hereafter ? ' And she did not see I was but 
half in earnest, and answered, ' I would not 
limit the infinite goodness of God, Lexie/ 
What a sweet, indulgent creature she is, 
beside our Edith ! Estelle, I dreamt I saw 
Philip ill. If — if mamma should not write, 
remind her that when one is away from one's 
own country, letters are so welcome. Be- 
cause we — because Philip and I were vexed 
with each other, that need not extend to all 
the members of our family, you know." 

" Yes, Lexie," her sister answered, turning 
to her, and looking up, with an expression 
that caused Alexina to wonder if Estelle 
really could not be considered beautiful at 
times. "I know this so well, and feel his 
silence so strange, that I have taken steps to 
procure some tidings." 

" He could not be extremely ill, you see," 
was the plaintive reply, half questioning, half 
positive. ''We must have heard in some 
fashion. Tell Edith I will write in the 
future. Fill your letter up with pen-and-ink 
sketches, Esty. Edith admires them ; and 
you finish them like line engravings." 
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Edith Craven found no sketches, however, 
and the long-deferred note of her friend 
revealed to her keen perception a change in 
Estelle. She was never vivacious ; but, then, 
she was never commonplace. She used not 
to expatiate on her most ardent wishes, or to 
be diffuse in their utterance ; but there was 
now a dreary and most marked absence of 
the glow that warmed her few words when 
she addressed a congenial listener. 

'* What a cheerless letter ! " Mrs. Craven 
remarked. " The poor doctor's loss appears 
to have dimmed Estelle's spirit. How tamely 
she mentions her picture, as if it were of 
minor importance to her! And she used 
formerly to be quite carried away when she 
spoke of such a far-off possibility as that of 
becoming an artist. Now she is assured of 
appreciation, there is a lamentable and note* 
worthy absence of that pleasurable anxiety 
that compelled one to feel with and for her. 
That girl must still suffer acutely, to write 
in this subdued strain." 

" Poor Estelle ! " said Edith, in her tender 
tones of pity ; " she takes all things too deeply 
to heart to be happy. And she is not the 
favourite at home. Lexie wins and wears 
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love as if it were her right. It strikes me 
sadly occasionally. I think of the probable 
fate of Estelle Hofer. She had no associates 
here, and Grertrude Haye dropped some scorn- 
ful hints concerning her. After a while 
she grew impatient of her visits. Estelle 
is just the girl to pour out a transport of 
affection without return. I often weave 
little visions on my couch, mamma, and build 
air castles for my friends; but for Estelle 
I never could imagine a life of joy. Suppose 
that, although she stands so bravely true to 
her own convictions, some temptation by 
which their strength is to be assailed should 
try her now. She would endure, she would 
forego, and who would guess the cause of 
the shadow that might fall on her and cloud 
her prospects ? " 

"You would, Edith, I do believe. Your 
unselfishness renders you so clear-sighted, and 
gives you a key to the trials of your fellow 
creatures. Tell me, do you imagine Estelle 
might possibly entertain ideas that would 
deepen friendship, and exalt it to love, for 
one beyond the limits of her faith ? " 

" Judging from our knowledge of Estelle's 
character, it seems likely, does it not, dear 
mother ? " 
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"In that case she is indeed to be pitied. 
She may have met some one in London whom 
she could love, although she would not enter 
much into society this first year of her loss. 
Here there were no temptations of that sort." 

Edith smiled. She thought Cecil and 
Gerard — she could scarcely decide which — 
might have been very strong temptations of 
that *sort, according to Mrs. Craven's cautious 
phrase. Still, there was no necessity for 
discussing imaginative reasons for Estelle's 
decided loss of that sanguine expectation 
which appears the special quality of youth. 

But sometimes, when Estelle had heard of 
Edith's increase of suflFering, in the old days 
at Stadchester, she had fervently implored 
Heaven to grant her peace, and courage to 
bear her burden. Now, when Edith only 
surmised Estelle's mental agony and weak- 
ness, she, too, offered in her turn sincere 
supplication for aid in a far worse extremity. 
For reserve and delicacy would impose re- 
straints, and insist on silence for Estelle; 
whereas, if Edith shed some heart-wrung 
tears now and then, or spoke impatiently, 
sympathy and compassion poured their price- 
less balm over her weariness. 
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And that night one tried spirit besought 
help for another more sorely tried — for succour 
in her hour of need, for some assistance that 
should strengthen and guide her out of the 
mists of doubt and uncertainty, and -enable 
her to discern mercy amidst chastening. 

Undefended, except by the shield of strong 
principle, Estelle had entered blindfoid and 
innocently on the struggles of life. Her 
father had warned her, but vaguely, and the 
warning had been given too late. The 
similarity of their tastes, the close resemblance 
of their favourite pursuits, the ignorance and 
enthusiasm of the young girl united to her 
one talent, the cleverness of the young man 
qualified by his vacillating and somewhat 
fickle temperament — these had been links to 
connect the long conversations, and to render 
them for each equally delightful and interest- 
ing. 

Estelle sought by the most diligent labour 
to hide her grief. Her silence was not new 
to her relatives, although Mrs. Hofer had 
hoped she was becoming more sociable. But 
above her prolonged hours of hard work, 
beyond the reticence of her compressed lips, 
one voice seemed for ever pleading, talking. 
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reiterating, until Estelle, in her long walks, 
in the quiet of her plain painting-room, un- 
adorned, and almost meagre in its ascetic 
simplicity, grew to listen to it as if it belongec^ 
to an invisible companion — to argue, to pray 
against it. 

It uttered one sentence, unvarying in its 
sternness — 

" Cecil Haye loves Juliet Fairfax." 
Estelle's agony rang changes on this 
sentence. Now it was gay, now callous, 
now cold and conventional — meaning nothing 
more than an announcement of increased 
content to two already fortunate people. 
Then it was harsh, cruel ; an unalterable 
decree of misery. It was touching, gently 
appealing to her girlish recognition of bright 
and beautiful possibilities outside an existence 
devoted to art. It rang sadly, it echoed 
cheerfully, it teased and taunted her with 
a pertinacity that impelled her to work, to 
take exercise, as if she were urged to immense 
undertakings to drown its ceaseless and im- 
portunate continuance. It made her start 
from a short, uneasy sleep at night, and 
insisted on bringing before her, in minutest 
detail, all the few scenes where Cecil's 
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gay, good-tempered countenance had been 
a picture for her such as obliterated her 
own designs. 

And so the August sun blazed on, and 
the long, long summer days drew towards 
that on which Madame Freund had asked 
her to bring Lexie. 

Estelle looked at herself as she twisted her 
heavy dark hair. She smiled satirically at 
the reflection of that ivory complexion, those 
large and melancholy eyes, the irregularity 
of her features, the hopelessness and haunted 
expression that appeared to add years to her 
actual age. Her face depended on animation, 
or on that quiet heart-sunshine which spread 
its gentle tranquillity as a kind of amends for 
the absence of all natural liveliness. Want 
of rest wears very gradually, but surely, 
bloom and health and brightness, and saps 
grace, and robs even summer days of their 
charm. 

In her deep mourning, unrelieved by one 
touch of white, Estelle possessed no aid of 
the toilette. And yet, in her freedom from 
vanity, her self-distrust, there was no awk- 
wardness ; rather, she seemed, with her mag- 
nificent coronet of plaits, that conferred a 
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simple but effective royalty on her thoughtful 
brow, as if she were some sombre and griev- 
ing type of her nation's wrongs and persecu- 
tion. 

Alexina, also, had no adventitious assist- 
ance of dress. The much-coveted Indian 
shawl was found to be incongruous with her 
black robe, and was therefore discarded. But, 
then, Lexie's yellow tresses, which she in- 
sisted on wearing folded round her head, 
instead of hanging in their usual half-curled 
lengths, was a lovely contrast to the gloom 
of an attire from which her exquisitely fair 
and slender throat emerged, as a swan might 
from the blackest depths of dark waters. 
She only looked more childlike with the 
dignity of her fastened-up hair. And al- 
though Lexie was also no stranger now to 
wakefulness, her violet eyes, with the curling 
lashes that rested on a beautifully clear, 
white cheek, were more pathetic for her 
vigils and remorse. The arched upper lip, 
foldtre^ half daring, half shy, but brightly 
vermilion, and the delicate modelling of her 
sparkling face, made her fascinating and 
attractive, in defiance of the sorrowful drapery 
of a figure vivid with the tints of spring-time, 
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and inspired by a well-assured certainty of 
pleasing. 

The sisters presented a striking harmony 
with each other as they entered Madame 
Freimd's drawing-room. A rose flush soon 
heightened Lexie's beauty ; and although she 
felt timid, she was outwardly entirely at her 
ease, and talkative ; while Estelle, hearing 
nothing but that little controversy concerning 
Cecil going on in her brain, merely raised 
her dreaming, luminous eyes, and extended 
her hand mechanically. 

Thyra, Tory, and Berta flitted about 
like pretty birds, in plumage of sky-blue 
poplin and pale-pink coral beads. The two 
elder children were sent to the piano, where 
their slight and sure little fingers produced 
their well-practised, duets, with a certainty 
of skill and execution from which they de- 
rived at least as much satisfaction as their 
mother. Berta watched her opportunity, 
and when Thyra struck triumphantly the 
concluding vigorous notes of the " Marche 
des Flambeaux," she rushed forward, and 
without other prelude than " Now, mamma, 
it is really my turn," commenced her peculiar 
contribution, " Une chanson de jeune fiUe," 
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the study of which might have cost her 
some tears, now forgotten in the pleasure of 
shining. Berta did not sit down, but played 
standing; and now and then she gazed 
on her audience with a sweet, childish de- 
light — a combination of timidity and con- 
fidence. She was a distinctive small item 
of a most interesting meeting, G-erard Holden 
thought, as he came in, and noticed the 
charming gestures : the little foot, in its blue 
silk rosetted slipper, making the most of the 
pedal — the shy turn of the soft head, with 
its short, thick crop, of the small performer. 

When Alberta finished she grew scarlet, 
and darting back to Madame Freund, buried 
her blushes on that handsome young matron's 
shoulder. 

" Is she not silly ? " Tory inquired of 
Alexina. " She always will play ; and then 
she grows ashamed. She draws such funny 
trees ; we think birds could not live in them. 
And sometimes mamma scolds her. But she 
gets out of anything worse. Do you think 
children should be indulged ? Mamma does ; 
so do Thyra and I." 

" You express my own sentiments, Miss 
Freund," answered Lexie, gravely ; " but 
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with a Strength of mind to which at your 
years I found myself a stranger." 

" Thyra and I have often heard of yon, from 
Miss Hofer. You are just as lovely as we 
fancied. Have you read Madame d'Aulnoy's 
* Fairer than a Fairy ' ? You are like * Fairer.' 
That was her first name; but Thyra and I 
consider Fairy rather odd as a surname. 
Thyra and I agreed that it sounded queer to 
put ' Miss Fairy ' on a card. It sounds vain, 
does it not? And Thyra and I said we 
would alter * Fairy' to Grraham, or Wil- 
loughby." 

"Have you any acquaintance with the 
Latin grammar in its earliest stages ? " asked 
Lexie. 

" No ; but we may learn a little Latin to 
help us in botany. Mamma does not intend 
us to have severe studies ; and Thyra and 
I desire chiefly to improve in music and 
drawing. Why do you inquire ? " 

" Because there is a particular recurrence 
of anecdotes commencing with the phrase 
^Balbus et Ego,' wherein Balbus has not 
much to say, and Ego acts a disproportionate 
part." 

" Who is Ego ? " said Tory, bewildered. 

VOL. IT, T 
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" Ah, and who is Thyra ? I have not had 
a word from her ; " but in the intensity of her 
mystified curiosity the imperative mandate of 
their mother sent the trio to bed. 

Mr. Freund was of the middle height, 
slim, and of a youthful appearance. He was 
also an Austrian, silent and reserved in 
society, with dark hair cut closely to his 
head. Estelle had seen him alone with his 
wife and children, and had listened to his 
clear, true tenor voice, as he sang snatches 
from the operas to his little girls. She 
scarcely recognized the courteous, dignified 
master of the house in the wild playmate of 
her decorous pupils. Mr. Freund liked the 
patient young governess, and his benevolent 
and kind feelings were rousfed to pity by her 
pale face and unpretending demeanour. The 
soft-eyed, fragile Alexina likewise stirred his 
compassion. The administration of an almost 
fabulous wealth had but widened his sym- 
pathies ; he compassionated the orphan girls, 
and determined that he would purchase 
Estelle's picture directly it was exhibited. 
She had made a screen for the children of a 
selection of pen-and-ink drawings, faithful 
copies from "Alice in Wonderland," and 
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" Tresor des Feves." It vexed the rich and 
generous banker that he was not permitted to 
pay for this also ; but Estelle so eagerly- 
refused, so pertinaciously insisted on closing 
the hand which he gently tried to close on a 
note, that he was compelled to acquiesce in 
her wish. 

Besides their host and hostess and Mr. 
Holden, there were three of Madame Freund's 
acquaintance, a lady and gentleman and their 
son. This last appeared much struck by 
Lexie, and when they returned to the draw- 
ing-room, her thrilling voice completed his 
enchantment. Madame Freund regarded the 
impression her young guest had made with 
pleasure. Here was a rich and worthy youth, 
of her own creed, obviously enraptured, and 
apparently willing to overlook the fact that 
Alexina had no fortune apart from her 
beauty and wondrous gift of song. But 
Lexie sang, heedless of this new incense 
offered to her ; for she thought of Philip, and 
this threw sweet and novel melody in her 
voice. 

G-erard was greatly moved by the change 
in Estelle. She sat rather withdrawn, turn- 
ing over some of Dore's illustrations, and 
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now and then speaking, or perhaps answering 
Madame Freund. She had the appearance of 
one who speaks and acts in a dream. Her 
cheeks were perfectly white, and occasionally 
she started, as if she heard some sudden 
sound, or glanced towards the door apprehen- 
sively, as if she expected a new-comer. 

All these tokens of a tired brain, an over- 
wrought mind, troubled Gerard. He drew 
nearer to her, and began to talk in an under- 
tone. But her nervous and fearful gaze 
expressed an entreaty that he could not under- 
stand. 

" Your sister plays and sings as perfectly 
as ever," he said ; " but. Miss Hofer, you are 
looking far from well." 

"I am quite well," said Estelle, with a 
composure that sounded forced. 

" You have not forgotten our conversation 
in the east, have you ? Don't look so much 
alarmed — I am not going to resume it ; only 
I fancy you over-exerted yourself then, and 
you found, perhaps, the impure air too 
stifling. You should go into the country 
and be idle." 

" I cannot spare the time at present," said 
Estelle. 
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" Why do you not go and stay with Helen? 
She is all alone at Haye Place, for G-ertrude 
is happily busy in town with Miss Fairfax. 
You learnt the news about her and my 
cousin ? " 

" Oh yes," the unhappy girl replied ; and 
once again she repeated that well-known 
lesson — how slowly and painfully learnt! — 
" Cecil Haye loves Juliet Fairfax." 

'' Yes," said Gerard, surprised at the for- 
mality of her answer ; and falling in with her 
mood, he continued, "Juliet Fairfax also 
loves Cecil Haye, and this is gratifying to us 
all. There has been a great wish, of long 
standing, in the two families that an ancient 
partiality should be cemented by this union. 
Juliet was really educated with this view, and 
for Cecil " 

" I should say," interrupted Lexie at this 
somewhat embarrassing pause, "that Mr. 
Haye is not exactly a Romeo, although he 
has such a fair Juliet. Fair and false your 
cousin seems, Mr. Holden, but very nice." 

G-erard smiled, and turned to Estelle. What 
a ghastly face! What a fixed and terrible 
expression ! 

"How warm it is!" she said, with a mighty 
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and successful attempt at bravery; but she 
trembled as she spoke. "Yes, one day I 
would like to see Helen again ; " and then she 
laughed a little wildly. 

" Good Heaven ! " she prayed, in her 
miseiy, " stop this laughter, before I lose my 
intellect. Help me, help me, my God, in 
whom I trust, to hide till the end ! " and then 
aloud, " So Mr. Haye is no Romeo of devo- 
tion, you think, Lexie ; " and then again she 
laughed. 

To check this frantic inclination she rose 
from her seat, and lifted the heavy book of 
illustrations so that Gerard could see them. 

" See ! " exclaimed Estelle, rapidly, " Dore 
has seized the true spirit of his theme : the 
angel wrestling with Jacob. And Jacob may 
strive, but the angel with a serene power 
keeps him and his useless efforts to free him- 
self from that stem clasp — down, down ! 
Without a superfluous movement, without 
demonstration of any sort, the wrestling 
match takes place." 

" That pleases you. Miss Hofer," remarked 
Mr. Freund. " I think you object to demon- 
strativeness. If ever, now, you should 
feel angry, and engage in some wrestling 
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matcli or combat with an angel, you also 
would go down, down, as you say, very 
quiet, very meek, and some other good, kind 
angel would be sorry for you, and lift you 
up, — kind, tender, sanft. But that is a great, 
heavy book. Don't you think Dore's trees 
are fantastic and distorted ? They are twisted 
into human forms by his will, and they bow 
before the rough wind, and writhe as if in 
fury or agony. Very fine, very grand, but 
no sense of humour, no grace or geniality. 
Well, you get your colour back when you 
shut this volume ! That is right, that is 
right. We care not for the miseries, to have 
them on our tables, in smart bindings." 

" Misery should always be bound in 
tatters," said Lexie, playfully. " Don't you 
think so, Mr. Holden ? You go about among 
poor people now. Do you like them ? If 
you calmly consider, how can one like 
poverty ? It means rags, bad manners, ig- 



norance." 



" Not always," said Gerard. " It means, 
on the contrary, frequently, quiet industry, 
independence, and a most marvellous devotion. 
You would be surprised if you knew how 
many instances I have seen where rags are 
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not one of the chief ingredients of that in- 
tolerable mixture you mention. In some little 
rooms it is usual for the tired, striving mother 
to sit down and mend in the evening for her 
children." 

" I understand," Lexie broke in ironically. 
*' * Grarring the auld claes look amaist as 
weel's the new.' What folly ! Such clothes 
never can be made to resemble fresh gar- 
ments. Better to don one's old tatters — they 
may be picturesque. I have tried to follow 
the eider duck's example — the chief martyr 
among poultry, the fond philanthropist of 
the farm-yard — and have torn off my own 
down— or, in other words, given my things 
to the poor mamma and Estelle 'help.' Where 
is the use ? My down will not fit them, and 
it is often unsuitable, and not to their taste. 
I do dislike philanthropy, Mr. Holden. When 
we came from the railway-station through 
the City, mamma showed me the statue of 
Mr. — I forget his name — near the Royal 
Exchange, sitting staring at the people with 
a philanthropical smile all over his face — 
going quite round his head. He was made 
in brass, and there he sat, looking pro- 
vokingly benevolent. Mamma showed me 
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some model lodging-houses that he built — 
great, blocky buildings, grim, gloomy, gen- 
teel, where there was a monopoly of dull 
respectability. I prefer scarlet cloaks, worn 
by curtseying, grateful old women, inhabiting 
their own tiny white tenements. Not pro- 
gress, but liberality and laissez-aller for me. 
I think liberal conservatism excellent. Let 
every one enjoy every advantage, but remain 
in their own class." 

Estelle had never been so thankful for 
Lexie's incoherent flow of talk as now. She 
kept her eyes on the pretty clock, and when 
its sweet and plaintive chime struck ten light 
and delicate strokes, she recognised with a 
sincere gratitude that the sting of her trial 
was over. 

Lexie was singing " Rose inhumaine," a de- 
lightful and quaint ballad ; while G-erard, 
Mr. Freund, and her new admirer were 
equally under the spell of her clear and 
penetrating voice. Estelle overheard her 
question Mr. Holden on the date of Cecil's 
marriage, and again she thanked Heaven for 
the favour of self-control granted for ease 
of her pain ; for Lexie neither guessed nor 
surmised that her sister had anything to 
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conceal, beyond the tact that she was disap- 
pointed because Grertrude and Helen bad 
said more than they meant, and that they 
had tacitly allowed their acquaintance to 
drop. 

It was apparent that Cecil was readily con- 
soled. She also admitted the conviction that 
former associations repeated, and persistent 
advice, united with her steady refusal that 
left him no hope of persuading her to alter 
her resolve and marry him — all these cogent 
reasons, with the addition of anger at having 
his will thwarted, and esteem and affection 
for Miss Fairfax, had hastened his proposal. 

He was to be married in a fortnight, and 
somehow it was conveyed to her dazzled under- 
standing the impression that Grerard would 
wed Helen on the same day. 

The ballad was at an end at last, and 
Estelle roused her faculties and followed 
Lexie to the carriage. 

" I think Miss Hofer is about to have an 
illness," said Gerard, quietly, to Madame 
Freund. " She looked stunned, dazed, as if 
she heard and saw dimly. What an ill- 
judged excursion was that of hers to the 
eastern purlieus on your fast-day! I spoke 
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severely to her, I assure you, for it struck me 
as such a rash proceeding. That girl looks 
tired out ; while the beautiful Alexina, not- 
withstanding the matchless vivacity and 
delicacy of her appearance, has twice as much 
stamina, and a vitality certain to assert itself. 
Estelle requires cheering society. Her seclu- 
sion has told upon her; her strength has 
been evidently overtaxed." 

" You make me very uneasy," said Madame 
Freund, anxiously. " We intend persuading 
her to accompany us to Etretat. She has 
never been abroad, and probably we may 
extend our little trip." 

" Miss Charteris took a great fancy to her 
companionship, but Estelle would not leave 
her family to their own exertions ; so she 
refused to go with her." 

" The little Lexie is lovely," replied Madame 
Freund ; " but Estelle is the superior. And 
why Estelle^ may I inquire, Mr. Holden ? " she 
continued archly. 

"Oh," with a slight access of colour, 
" my cousins speak of her by her name." 

" Your cousin Cecil also, Mr. Grerard ? " 

" Oh no ! He studiously remembers the 
prefix of courtesy. Somehow I forget it. To 
me, she seems a young and mournful child." 
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Meanwhile Estelle, with uncertain st^ps, 
followed Lexie to the sitting-room. The door 
opened — when — whose peculiar, grave, and 
handsome head was that which towered above 
Mrs. Hofer's ? 

"Ah, Heaven! Philip^' shrieked Lexie, and 
all her pretended courage forsook her, and her 
face lost every vestige of colour. " Is it really 
you at last? And I dreamt you were ill! But 
you could not have received Estelle's letter 
already ? " 

" I did not," said PhiHp. " Your dream 
was true, however, Alexina. I have been 
ill." 

His words overawed his little cousin, who 
drooped her golden head, and indulged only 
in furtive and occasional glances at the tall, 
grand visitor, who seemed older than the old 
Philip — more authoritative and manly, with 
his bronzed face and deep tones. 

Lexie seated herself behind Mrs. Hofer's 
arm-chair, away from the light ; and taking 
the fire into her silent confidence, turned her 
blue eyes towards its flickering flames, and 
told it, by her very thoughtful regard, that 
she was astonished and subdued. A small 
fire had been lighted for Mrs. Hofer's sake ; 
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for she was more chilly, and not so strong as 
hitherto. 

"Estelle has fled," remarked Philip. "How 
pale she is, aunt Lucy ! " 

"She was very quiet and white all the 
evening," said Lexie. " Oh, let me go to her, 
mamma," as her step-mother got up to follow. 
"Mamma," in a hurried whisper, "don't leave 
me here with that tall, travelled creature. I 
am afraid." 

"What now, Lexie?" came the return 
whisper, and Mrs. Hofer shook off the timid, 
detaining touch. " Don't be childish, but 
talk to Philip, while I see to your sister." 

A bright flush flew to Lexie's clear com- 
plexion as the door shut. She clasped her 
trembling hands together, and turned away. 

"Will not you speak to me, Lexie?" he 
said, very gently. " Directly I knew of my 
poor uncle's death, I prepared to return to 
England. Then I was ill, and the friend 
whom I deputed to write my letters lost the 
address. I was delirious ; and so time went 
on, and I grew better, to find that business 
had prospered, that I am a rich man." 

He had risen and approached Alexina. 

"Ah, what a fire! What a folly of mamma's, 
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in August ! " she murmured, rising as well, 
with flaming cheeks, and going to the window. 
" Philip," with a tremulous laugh, " don't 
keep on walking after me as if I were the 
haunted man, and you his disagreeable 
familiar. There is not a breath of air here." 

" Are you so frightened of me that you are 
going straight through the window ? " he 
said, smiling. 

" I am not in the least afraid of you," said 
Lexie ; and, as if to contradict this assertion, 
her eyes sought the floor. Resting on the 
worn carpet, she sighed. 

" Would you sing if I asked you now ? " 
he said, taking her hand. 

" Would you give me the canary if I asked 
you nowV^ she retorted, mimicking him in- 
voluntarily and prettily. 

" Sing first, Lexie." 

" But Estelle has a headache, really. Oh, 
don't look angry. I will — I will to-morrow. 
Is not this a lovely night ? It is a Stad- 
chester night. On just such a night — only 
not so sultry — we lost our father. Oh, how 
could we live after — we — we quarrelled! 
Philip, you were in the worst passion. I 
suppose," with an assumption of indiflference, 
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" you know you were to blame ? " You were 
very fierce, Philip." 

There was silence. She wondered if she 
had gone too far, and then added pensively, 
as if in justification, " You were cross, Philip, 
on that sweet spring evening. It was 
through something I said to Mr. Haye about 
Jessica, was it not — in the morning, not at 
night ? " 

" But the season did not alter your words," 
said Philip, drawing her towards him by her 
little hands, " although 

' On such a night as this 
Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew. 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her.' " 

" Oh, did he ? " said Lexie, and pulling her 
hands away, she made a curtsey. ** Then he 
was a dear, good boy, and I forgive him." 

" And you are not going to be frightened 
now, my darling ? " 

" I never was," said Lexie, easily. " Oh 
Philip, I have been very wicked, and Heaven 
has been so good to me. I have let poor 
Estelle go grinding on, and toiling for me. 
But I thought we two had parted for ever, 
and it broke my heart." 
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" Irretrievably ? " 

" Not quite ; because I am not selfish, am 
I ? And, Philip, if you love me still truly, 
if it is not a mistake, will you buy back the 
Ivy House ? Not for the sake of the space, 
nor for the carved and wreathed Phoebus 
Apollo you used to lean against and stare at ; 
but just to let dear Esty have her wretched, 
beloved little garret again." 

" My darling Lexie ! You shall have all 
you want, and so shall Estelle." 

During the next weeks, joy and anxiety 
fought together in the household. Estelle's 
strength had quite broken down, and days 
succeeded days of oblivion or restless pain. 

In the first stress of her agony, one thought 
was uppermost, to keep Mrs. Hofer and Lexie 
from her room. 

"Esther," she said to the old servant, 
directly she was alone, " you will nurse me. 
I may wander, and say strange things — un- 
connected, rambling, untruthful. Don't heed 
them ; but they might startle mamma." 

" Indeed, my child, I promise." 

" Lock the door, nurse. Sit down. I wish 
to say something, but I keep forgetting. 
That clock goes on striking, but it never will 
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be time to go. How can I sit and smile 
before Madame Freund, when something 
terrible has happened ? " 

" Yes, yes, dearie," said the nurse, soothing 
her ; " the poor master, you know." 

" Was that it ? " said Estelle, musing. 
" But no, that was before Philip went." 

" He has come home," said Esther, glad of 
the one practical comfort contained in this 
event. " He will marry Miss Lexie. That 
will be a match, for certain. But, dearie, see 
him — speak to him yourself." 

" Some one should see to her," muttered 
the nurse, unlocking the door as she fell into 
a heavy slumber. " She has brain fever, or 
she could not be that agitated for nothing*" 

"Mr. Florian," as she heard a footstep, 
" is that you ? For Heaven's sake have a 
look at Miss Hofer. She will not have the 
mistress nor Miss Lexie ; and what in the 
world am I to do with her in this state?" 
Already Esther recognized in Philip the 
responsible head of the house. 

It was midnight, and Estelle's face was 
very pitiful and ghastly. Philip stood by 
her side, and she woke and started from her 
short, uneasy sleep. 

VOL. II. TS 
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"Was it a fortniglit before, or after you 
came from Alexandria ? Something was to 
occur. Do you know when, Philip ? " 

" I think it was before," he said, inexpres- 
sibly shocked by her strange manner, her 
sad eyes, and enigmatic sentence, and hazard- 
ing a conjecture he hoped might comfort her. 

"Mamma did not hear — she was not 
present — ^but Alexina listened, and she would 
laugh if I told her. She must never guess, 
you understand. She is very happy, and she 
would pity ine. Mamma might be angry, 
too, you know. 

" It was years ago, Philip,*' she went on, 
" while little Berta Freund was playing. The 
clock kept on striking and stopping to a 
cathedral tune. ' Cecil Haye loves Juliet 
Fairfax.' Those were the words, I recollect. 
I was not to tell mamma, I remember, nor 
Alexina ; but Esther does not imderstand. I 
was obliged to tell some one." 

" Of course, dear Estelle," answered her 
cousin; and the accent of affectionate and 
protecting sympathy comforted the uneasy, 
overstrained heart. " Try to sleep now. No 
one shall come in, and no one shall be told. 
There, lie down again — you must, dear," 
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as she raised herself and looked wildly 
around. 

" You are very cruel, Philip, when I am so 
ill ; " and she burst into tears. 

But her weeping relieved her aching head, 
and fortunately she retained no remembrance 
of this one irrepressible outbreak of grief. 
As her fever wore itself out by degrees, she 
entreated Mrs. Hofer and Lexie to sit with 
her. She forgot that precautionary measure 
that insisted on their absence ; for with her 
slow convalescence, her former reliance, her 
meek trust in God, returned. Her mother 
and sister ascribed that hasty rejection of 
their services to delirium alone, and never 
for one moment approached the real cause. 

But Philip was more than ever kind to 
Estelle, and a sort of tender respect charac- 
terised his behaviour towards her. She 
could not account for this especial and wel- 
come deference, but his care and guardian- 
ship aided her in her fight for existence. 

Tardily, and by almost imperceptible steps, 
she came back to duties, to home ties, from 
which the very zest had departed, to joy in 
labour — never to that love, or its secondary 
and inferior semblance whose failure had 
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nearly deprived her of life and reason. 
When Philip married Alexina, Mrs. Hofer 
insisted that she should accompany Madame 
Frennd ; and in the society of these new and 
true friends, who neither suspected nor con- 
doled with her, the old sense of humiliating 
defeat and isolation vanished. 

Estelle saw Italy, and visited the places 
which she had heard Cecil extol. She saw 
her pictures hung in those English exhibitions 
the mere names of which had once filled her 
girlish dreams with ambition. Philip Florian 
kept a small book, wherein the notices of her 
paintings were treasured, and as time ad- 
vanced, Mrs. Hofer liked to study this 
cherished volume, to hold it in her trembling 
hands, to read it many times, often through 
tears that veiled her sight, as she dwelt on the 
fond delight her Franz would have felt in his 
daughter's increasing popularity as an artist. 

But the small garret in the Ivy House 
remained vacant. Estelle lived almost en- 
tirely with Madame Freund. Gabriel's future 
was assured, Ruth and Lexie provided for. 
Mr. Laurence rescinded his protest against 
the family. The faithful and refined portrait 
that Estelle copied from a somewhat inferior, 
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heavily framed likeness of his wife, completely 
overcame his anger ; and when Mr. Laurence 
went to Stadchester, he did not wait for the 
up-train at the Fleur-de-lis. Occasionally 
Estelle had to combat thoughtful plans for 
her marriage made by Mr. Freund. Now 
and then that strange pang and fainting of 
her heart bid her face death, and prepare for 
its very quick and sudden coming, as her 
father had. 

Sometimes — but not too often — she would 
unlock the shabby desk of her childish days, 
take out Cecil's verses and read them; and 
from the height of her latter experience com- 
passionate that Estelle — the troubled and 
dreamy maiden, tempest-tossed, wavering, 
misjudged, unloved. 

Fame and affectionate attention were hers ; 
and if other love were denied her, some are 
designed for suffering, some set apart for 
isolation, as one tree waving its leafless 
boughs alone in a forest. As a shadow, 
indeed, had her first love fallen across a 
broad path of unselfish, practical, high-prin- 
cipled endeavour; but its memory never 
faded. 

The fancies of her girlhood were strong 
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and vigorous. They kept her mind young, 
long after the storm that had swept its 
violence over them had abated. Only when 
the annoyance of being compelled to refuse 
reasonable offers arranged by Mr. Freund for 
her benefit was imperative, thoughts of her 
fair-haired knight — who admired and rode 
away — made her check with diflSculty her 
impatient sigh, while the soft and fervent 
supplication of the Psalmist seemed whispered 
in her ear once more by her father. 

She had been firm, she had been loyal. 
Rectitude could not reward, but it must 
suffice ; and she knew where to turn in woe, 
when the well-known solemn words, came to 
her in loneliness of spirit, " Aus der Tiefe 
rufe ich dich, Herr G-ott." 



THE END. 
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MERCER'S GARDENS. By the Author of " Four 
Messsengers," " Echoes," " Clem^ne." Crown 8vo. 
Price 7«. 6d. 

" The anonymous author of ' Mercer's Gardens ' has brought to 
her work an unnsnallj delicate touch, and a singularly felicitous 
fancy. 

" The characters, except that of the heroine, are kept studiously 
in outline, but the total effect is extremely good. The central 
figure, Grace Arden, is delightful throughout — from the time when 
she is found a shy and awkward girl, writing odd bits of verse in 
an old account-book amid the wilderness-garden of Mercer's 
Court, till her appearance in London. . . . 

" The occasional scraps of verse are very clever sometimes, 
especially the ' Leaflets ' of a certain strong-minded Miss Falconer. 

** Altogether, Miss Grace Arden is much to be commended. It 
is true that she has a somewhat disproportionate admiration for 
the late Lord Lytton ; but then, on the other hand, she has suffi- 
cient independence of taste to prefer Garew to Tennyson, which 
is something for a young lady of sixteen.'* — Academy. . 

"There are some pretty, natural touches in the heroine's 
character, but we must take leave to say that the rather clever 
burlesque of * Penelope to Ulysses,* with which the heroine is 
introduced to us, is as unlike as possible to what one may sup- 
pose a girl of sixteen or so would have written." — Spectator. 

" The heroine of this story is one Miss Grace Arden, a character 
not devoid of many refreshingly original touches. She has read a 
good deal, and she has an enthusiastic taste for much that is 
quaint and charming in ballad literature. . • . 

" There are pretty thoughts and happy fancies, artistic con- 
trasts and pleasant pictures, in ' Mercer's Gardens.' " — World,. 

" There are many touches both pretty and clever in * Mercer's 
Gardens,' by the author of * Four Messengers,' though in a certain 
studied dilettantism the book will remind the reader of the 
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symphonies in white, and so on, that are invading a section of 
artistic society. The heroine is a little neglected girl, who bears 
poverty bravely in an nnkind home, where she writes verses, until 
a great artist compassionates and marries her. . . . The result 
of the book is qnaint and clever." — Daily News. 

" * Mercer's Gardens ' is a singularly exquisite and charming 
story, possessing much grace, delicacy, and tender colouring. 
Nor is the work, as a whole, less charming than in its separate 
parts. It is an exquisite cabinet picture, reminding us very 
pleasantly of Mr. Boughton's beautiful paintings, with all the 
delicacy, veracity, and spirituality of the highest Fre-Baphaelite 
art, without any of the crudenesses and harshnesses which have 
done so much to di&credit Pre-Raphaelitism with a careless 
and hastily judging public. The book is hardly one to be quoted 
from, for its beauty does not lie in what are called * fine passages ' ; 
but we cannot forbear to give a little description of some sparrows, 
which, tender and truthful as it is, is not one whit more truthful 
or tender than a hundred other quotations we might make, were 
our space multiplied a hundred times. . . . There is much loving 
observation shown nere, and no critical reader can fail to observe 
the lightness and delicacy of the author's literary touch. The 
story is throughout obviously the work of a true ai'tist." — Liver, 
pool Albion, 

" This tale is written, presumably in the main, for young girls, 
and is entitled to considerable praise. The style is refined and 
graceful, and the characters well drawn, and many of them 
attractive. Gracie Arden, the shy, sensitive girl, with her poetic 
fancies, and her delight in fun, is a very winning little heroine, 
whose fortunes we follow with interest. Very amusing, again, is 
Miss Amy Hesketh, the practical young lady. . . . Some of 
Gracie's verses which we come across from time to time, are 
decidedly pretty, and altogether the anonymous author of ' Mer- 
cer's Gardens' impresses us as one whom we shall be glad to 
meet on a future occasion." — Graphic, 

"'Mercer's Gardens' has a curious prettiness of its own, 
chiefly from the sweet, quaint feeling and tenderness of descrip- 
tion. . . . There is not much plot in all this, but there is a great 
deal of prettiness and tenderness. Grace is a very pretty oharac> 
ter, vrith the vast dreams within, and the homely simplicity 
without, and she comes into pleasant contact with some over- 
whelmingly useful young ladies in London, who make her assist 
at their mother's meetings, and are scandalized at her quiet obser- 
vation — ' I should give them the tea and pinafores, and let them 
go ; it would be much less trouble.' " — Quardian, 
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" The authoress (who for brevity's sake may be designated by 
the initials E. M. H., under which she nsed to veil her name) has 
a good notion of conceinng either character, scene, or incident. 
We suspect, howeyer, that she cannot afford .to dispense with 
any available help towards keeping her mind down to the par- 
ticular matter in hand. Her faalt is a certain indistinctness, the 
result apparently of too much haste. . . . 

** Having given illustrations of her weakness, it is only fair to 
quote a bit of description which shows her at her best. The 
heroine (and a charming and most humane one she is), Grace 
Arden, has just been suffering from an exhibition of the scorn 
already mentioned. * Suddenly a quick spring brought a furry, 
comforting head within reach of her embrace. It was Thom- 
son, the once young, now venerable cat, thus named because 
of an elder and long-deceased Tom, his father. " You love 
me," said Gracie, stroking his forehead, and carefully directing 
a tear, ready to fall on his face, into a different channel, so 
that his dainty aversion from damp might not receive a shock. 
" No one else does. Miss Hale only endures me. Aunt Agatha 
says; but she cannot endure me in an old dress. Tou do not 
think of appearance, my Thomson.*' Here another tear of self- 
pity descended too swiftly to be diverted from its intention, and 
Thomson shuddered.' If the author will condescend to a little 
more of such drudgery as she can appreciate in her heroine, she 
will do very well." — AthenoBum. 

**A delightful book, which we can cordially recommend our 
readers to study for themselves. The heroine is a quaint, old- 
fashioned, but thoroughly lovable girl, and the story of her life 
is charmingly told. The tale, entirely devoid of sensationalism, is 
extremely interesting from first to last." — City Press. 



"This is a very charming story, charmingly told. The plot, 
without being highly elaborate, is clever, and rather out of the 
common rut. Indeed, the writer gives us very nearly the same 
shock, by an event in the story, which she gives to poor Gracie, 
her heroine ; and we confess to having had something of the 
same pain at heart which she experienced. That the surprise was 
not of the unnatural kind, may be inferred from the satisfaction 
with which the reader regards the whole course of the story, and 
its final wind-up. For young people, we could hardly, wish for 
pleasanter or more wholesome reading; and those who are not 
young will find it a book very much above the average. The last 
good quality which we will name, is that, without preaching or 
wearisome moralizing, the writer makes us wish to be better." — 
Chu/rch Bells. 
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" ' Mercer's Gardens ' should, in the present state of fashion, 
have been expanded (the printer oonld have managed it) into a 
two-Yolmne noyel. It is a book far beyond the average of two> 
volume novels in general scope and excellence of portraiture, and 
its one-volnme (orm ought not to prevent professional novel 
readers from indulging for once in something refined and artistic. 
The drawing of Grace Arden, the very pleasing heroine of this 
unpretending story, really is artistic, though slight ; and if the 
compacting of the book were as good as the conception of the 
heroine, it would go far to place its author in a decidedly high 
rank among living English fictionists. Grace Arden is somewhat 
eccentric, but her eccentricities are never anything but pleasant ; 
and with the sweet, womanly quality of self-sacrifice, she com- 
bines the still finer and far rarer quality of not making her sacri- 
fices felt all round her circle. There are some good verses worked 
into this story ; and if the whole amount of talent displayed in it 
had been concentrated on the one object of bestowing connection 
between the component parts of the book, it would have been a 
book from which it would have been difficult to withhold a very 
high meed of praise." — Civil Service Review. 

" These are deHghtful Httle books, [viz., * Oliver of the Mill,' by 
Miss Gharlesworth, and ' Mercer's Grardens,'] both eminently deserv- 
ing of the care and attention which have been bestowed upon them 
by publishers who are capable of appreciating their intrinsic value. 
There is more power quietly developed in 'Oliver of the Mill' 
than in many of the novels in three volumes which float in society 
upon anything but their merits. It is a tale of the simplest 
description, telling nothing that is not in the nature of things, 
nothing that it is hard to understand, and harder to believe, and 
yet such is the charm of Miss Oharlesworth's style — singidarly 
attractive from its very simplicity. 

" Much the same may be said of ' Mercer's Gkirdens,' which is 
dedicated to Miss Oonstance de Bothschild, and is in perfect har- 
mony with the public character, if we may use the expression, of 
that amiable lady, who is never weary of doing good. It is very 
well written, and is an acceptable contribution to a class of pub- 
lications which, as the rule, seldom rise above mediocrity." — Oxford 
Times. 
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CLEMENE : A Sketch. Fcap. 8vo. Price 3«. 6d. 

" There is graceful and gracious workmanship, but we repeat 
that the author can, and we expect will, do better things." — 
AthenoBum, 

'* As the sketches of some artists are far more pleading than 
the finished pictures of others, so this unassuming but charming 
little tale, which its author modestly calls a sketch, deserves 
higher commendation than many a three-volume novel. It is 
apparently intended as a gift book or school prize for young 
ladies, and we can warmly recommend it for that purpose. The 
author evidentlv possesses, in a very high degree, accuracy of 
observation, ability of description, and power of expression in 
most poetical prose, and we are only rendering strict justice 
in bearing our willing testimony to the more than average merit 
of this modest little book." — Civil Service Review. 

"Within a narrow compass we have here a touching and 
pathetic novelette. This is a touching story, and * Clem^ne ' is a 
pretty, natural character, not much to blame. The author of 
* Glem^ne * has a good deal of humour, as well as pathos, at com- 
mand, nor is there any lack of fun and quaint fancy in this." — 
Illustrated Review. 

" This is a pretty story, and told with considerable grace and 
vivacity. Clem^ne's character is very natural and well depicted. 
The general tone of poetical fancy which pervades the book will 
make it acceptable to many readers.** —Aunt Jv>d/y*s Magazitve. 

" ' Clem^ne,' as might be expected from the author of * Twilight 
and Dawn,' is full of grace and delicacy." — Joha Bull* 



ECHO ES. With a Frontispiece by E. J. Poyntee, E. A. 
16mo. Price 38. 6d 

"A pretty, dreamy little book. The stories are gracefully 
designed and delicately executed." — AtheruBum, 

" The writer knows how to use her pen, and can draw simple 
and affecting pictures ; but the three love stories, of which she 
repeats the * Echoes ' in this little volume, are not quite adapted 
for children." — Examiner. 
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" Another boot, for Bomewhat older children, which has mnch 
pleased us, is * Echoes,' bj the author of the * Fonr Messengers.' 
The stories are supposed to be memories of earlj life, and are told 
with much grace and tenderness.*' — Quardian. 

" * The Echo of a Spinnet,* which stands first in order, is marked 
by considerable excellence, and all three are likely to find favour 
with the young people for whom they are intended." — City 
Press. 

" Three sweet and graceful little stories, cast in the form of 
reminiscences of long ago. There is such a tender, touching tone 
about them, and yet quite free from mawkishness or mere senti. 
ment, and such a naturalness about the characters and incidents, 
that we confidently predict their turning out great, as well as 
most worthy, favourites." — Literary Churchman, 
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tions and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Rev. J. J. 
Stewart Perowne, D.D., Canon Residentiary of Llandaff, and 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 8vo. Vol. I. 3rd Edi- 
tion, i8j. Vol. II. 3rd Edition, i6j. An abridged Edition for 
Schools and Private Students. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d. 

A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS AND 
EPISTLES for the Sundays and other Holy Days of the Christian 
Year. By the Rev. W. Denton, A.M., Worcester College, Oxford, 
and Incumbent of St. Bartholomew's, Cripplegate. In 5 vols. i8j. 
each. 

A COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES. In 2 vols. Vol. I. iBj. Vol. II. 14J. 

These Commentaries originated in Notes collected by the compiler to aid in 
the composition of expository sermons. They are derived from all available 
sources, and especially from the wide but little-known field of theological com- 
ment found in the ' Schoolmen ' of the Middle A^es. They are recommended 
to the notice of young Clergymen, who frequently, while inexperienced, are 
called upon to preach to educated and intelhgent congregations. 

BIBLE-ENGLISH. Chapters on Words and Phrases in the 
Authorized Version of the Holy Scriptures and the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, no longer in common use ; illustrated from contem- 
poraneous writers. By the Rev. T.Lewis O. Davies, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Mary Extra, Southampton. Small crown 8vo. 5^. 

' Everyone who takes an interest in the history of the English Language, and 
indeed everyone who is not absolutely inattentive to the words spoken around 
him, may turn to Mr. Davies's little book with the certainty of finding both 
useful information and agreeable entertainment in its ^Sigcs.'— Pali Mall Cagetig. 

LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST; in its Historical Con- 
nexion and Development. By A, Neander. From the 4th 
German Edition. Post 8vo. y. 6d. 

LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. By T. 

Lewin, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister- 
at-I^w, Author of 'Fasti Sacri/ 'Siege of Jerusalem/ 'Caesar's 
Invasion,' 'Treatise on Trusts/ &c. With upwards of 350 Illus- 
trations finely engraved on Wood, Maps, Plans, &c. In 2 vols. 
3rd Edition, revised- Demy 4to. 2/. zs. 

* Nothing but a careful inspection of the work itself can give the reader an 
adequate idea of the thoroughness with which Mr. Lewin has carried out his 
plan — a plan which may be described as the giving of all information possibly 
attainable about every person or place connected directly or even indirectly with 
St. faaV-^/ectator. 

FASTI SACRI; or, a Key to the Chronology of the New 
Testament. By the same Author. 4to. 21J. 

ANALOGY OF RELIGION, Natural and Revealed, and 
Sermons with Notes, By Bp. Butler. Post 8vo. y. 6d. 
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HOLY LIVING AND DYING. By Bp. Jeremy Taylor. 

With portrait. Post 8vo. y. 6d. 

THOMAS A KEMPIS. On the Imitation of Christ. A 
New Translation. By the Rt. Rev. H. Goodwin, Bishop of Carlisle. 
3rd Edition. With fine Steel Engraving after Guido, 51. ; without 
the Engraving, 3J. 6d. Cheap Edition, is. cloth ; 6d. sewed. 

For Confirmation Candidates, 
THE CHURCH TEACHER'S MANUAL OF 

CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION. Being the Church Catechism 
expanded and explained in Question and Answer, for the use of 
Clergymen, Parents, and Teachers. By the Rev. M.F.Sadler. 
16th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 2J. 6d. 

' It is impossible to overrate the service to religious instruction achieved by 

this compact and yet pregnant volume We owe many boons to Mr. 

Sadler, whose sermons and theological lectures and treattses have wrought much 
good in matters of faith. This Catechetical Manual is second to none of such.' — 
English Churchman. 

CATECHETICAL HINTS AND HELPS. A Manual 

for Parents and Teachers on giving Instruction in the Catechism of 
the Church of England. 3rd Edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 2J. 6d. 

* Perhaps the most thoroughly practical little book on its subject we have 
ever seen. Its explanations, its paraphrases, its Questions, and the mass of infor- 
mation contained m its appendices, are not merely invaluable in themselves, but 
they are the information actually wanted for the purpose of the teaching con- 
templated. We do not wonder sx its being in its third edition.' — Literary 
Churchman. 

THE WINTON CHURCH CATECHIST. Questions 
and Answers on the Teaching of the Church Catechism. 32mo. 
cloth, 3J. Also in Four Parts, 6d. or 9<f. each. 

LIFE AFTER CONFIRMATION. By j. S. Blunt. 

i8mo. xs, 

CONFIRMATION DAY. Being a Book of Instruction for 
Young Persons how they ought to spend that solemn day. By the 
Rt. Rev. H. Goodwin, D.D., Bp. of Carlisle. 8th Thousand. 
2^/., or2Sfor3J.6</. 

By the Rev. M, F. Sadler, Rector of Honiton. 

THE ONE OFFERING; a Treatise on the Sacrificial 
Nature of the Eucharist . 3rd Edition . Fcap . Svo . 2j . 6</. 

' A treatise of singular cleaniess and force, which gives us what we did not 
really jjossess till it appeared ' — Church Times. 

' It is by far the most useful, trustworthy, and accurate book we have se«n 
upon the subject.' — Literary Churchman. 

* The subject of the Holy Eucharist is ably and fully treated, and in a candid 
spirit, by Mr. Sadler in these pages.' — English Churchman. 
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JUSTIFIOATIONIOF LIFE: its Nature, Antecedents, and 
Consequences. Fcap. 8vo. [In the press, 

THE LOST GOSPEL AND ITS CONTENTS; 

or, the Author of 'Supernatural Religion' Refuted by Himself. By 
Rev. M. F. Sadler, Rector of Honiton. Demy 8vo. yj.erf. 

THE SACRAMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY: or, 

Testimony of the Scripture to the Teaching of the Church on Holy 
Baptism. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, ay. 6d. Also, Cheap Edition, 2Sth 
Thousand, fcap. Bvo. sewed, 6d. 

' An exceedingly valuable repertory of arguments on the questions it refers 
to.' — English Churchntan. 

CHURCH DOCTRINE-BIBLE TRUTH. FcapSvo. 

iSth Thousand, y. 6d. 

* Some writers have the gift of speaking the right word at the right time, ahd 
the Rev. M. F. Sadler is pre-eminently one of them. " Church Doctrine — Bible 

Truth." is full of wholesome truths fit for these limes He has power 

of putting his meaning in a forcible and intelligible way, which will, we trust, 
enable his valuable work to effect that which it is well calculated to effect, viz. to 
meet with an appropriate and crushing reply one of the most dangerous mis- 
beliefis of the time.' — Guardtan. 

THE SECOND ADAM AND THE NEW BIRTH; 

or, the Doctrine of Baptism as contained in Holy Scripture. Fcap. 
8vo. 7th Edition, price 4J. 6d. 

* The most striking peculiarity of this useful little work is that its author 
argues almost exclusively from the Bible. We commend it most earnestly to 
decgy and laity, as containing in a small compass, and at a trifling cost, a body 
of sound and Stcriptural doctnne respecting the New Birth, which cannot be too 
widely circulated. —(?«an/M». 

PARISH SERMONS. Trinity to Advent. Fcap. 8vo. 2nd 
Edition, ts. 

PLAIN SPEAKING ON DEEP TRUTHS. Sermons 

preached at St . Paul's Church, Bedford . Fcap . 8vo . 4th Edition, 6; 
ABUNDANT LIFE, and other Sermons. Fcap. 8vo. dr. 

THE COMMUNICANT'S MANUAL; beinga Book of 

Self-examination, Prayer, Praise, and Thanksgiving. 8th Thousand. 
Royal 32mo. roan, gilt edges, price os. ; cloth, u. 6d. Cheap Edi- 
tion, for distribution, 25th Thousand, 8^. A larger Edition, on fine 
paper, and Rubrics. Fcap. 8vo. ar. 6d.', morocco, js. 

SCRIPTURE TRUTHS. A Series of Ten Plain, Popular 
Tracts upon subjects now universally under discussion . ^. per set, 
sold separately. No. i. Reasons for Infant Baptism. 3. On 
Eucharistic Worship. 3. On the Priesthood of the Christian 
Ministry. 4. On Confirmation. 5. Reasons for receiving the Holy 
Communion. 6. On the Doctrine of the Holy Communion. 7. On 
Baptism and Conversion. 8. Some Objections to receiving the 
Holy Communion considered. 9. On the First Truths of the 
Christian Faith. 10. On Faith and Justification. 

A2 
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STANDARD PROSE WORKS, 

ADDISON. Works. With Notes by Bishop HuRD, and 
numerous unpublished Letters. With Portrait and eight steel 
Engravings. 6 vols, cloth, gilt, post 8vo. 4J. each. 

BACON'S (LORD) ESSAYS AND HISTORICAL 
WORKS, with Introduction and Notes by J. Devey, M.A. 
Post 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

BURKE. Works. In 8 vols, post 8vo. cloth, gilt, 4J. each. 

COLERIDGE (S. T.) THE FRIEND. A Series of Essays 
on Morals, Politics, and Religion. Post 8vo. 3J. 6</. 

COLERIDGE (S. T.) BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA, and 
Two Lay Sermons. Post Bvo. y. 6d: 

CRAIK (G. L.) THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE 
UNDER DIFFICULTIES. Illustrated. Post 8vo. 5s. 

EMERSON (R. W.) WORKS, comprising Essays, 
Lectures, Poems, and Orations. In 2 vols, post 8vo. y. 6d. each. 

Fl ELDI NG (H.) TOM JONES, the History of a Foundling. 
Roscoe' s Edition revised. With Illustrations by G . Cruikshank . 
In 2 vols. js. 

FIELDING (H.) JOSEPH ANDREWS, and Roscoe's 
Biography of the Author revised. With Illustrations by G. Cruik- 
shank. Post 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

FIELDING (H.) AMELIA. Roscoe's Edition revised. 
With Cruikshank's Illustrations. Post 8vo. 5^. 

HAZLITTS (W.) LECTURES, &c. 6 vols. 3J. 6</. each. 

IRVING (W.) WORKS. In ii vols. Post 8vo. 3^. 6d. 
each. [See also p. 3. 

LAMB (C.) ESSAYS OF ELIA, AND ELIANA. 

New Edition, post 8vo. y. 6d. 

LUTH E R ( M .) TABLE-TALK. Translated by W. Hazlitt. 
With Life and Portrait. Post 8'vo. y. 6d. 

MANZONI (ALESSANDRO). THE BETROTHED 
(I promessi Sposi). The only complete English translation. With 
numerous Woodcuts, 5J. 

PEPYS'S DIARY. With Life and Notes by Richard Lord 
Braybrooke. 4 vols, post 8vo. cloth, gilt, 5^. 6d. per vol. 

PROUT (FATHER). RELIQUES. New Edition, revised 
and largely augmented. Twenty-one spirited Etchings by M aclisb. 
I vol. 7J. 6d. 

RICHTER (J. P. F.) AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LE- 
VANA. Translated. Post 8vo. y, 6d. 
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RICHTER (J. P. F.) FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN 
PIECES. A Novel. Translated by Alex. Ewing. 3J. 6d. 

WALTON. THE COMPLETE ANGLER. Edited by E. 
Jesse. With an account of Fishing Stations, &c., and 203 Engrav- 
ings. 5r. ; or with 26 additional page Illustrations on Steel, 7s. 6d, 



POETRY AND DRAMA 

SHAKESPEARE. Edited by S. W. Singer. With a Life 
by W. W. Lloyd. Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the Poets. 
10 vols. 2J. td, each. In half morocco, 5J. 

CRITICAL ESSAYS ON THE PLAYS. By W. W. Lloyd. 
Uniform with the above, 2j. dd. ; in half morocco, 51. 

SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. With Notes 
and Life by Charles Knight, and 40 Engravings on Wood 
by Harvey. Royal 8vo. cloth, lor. (id. 

(Valpy's Cabinet Pictorial Edition), with Glossarial Notes, 

Digests, &c., and 171 Outline Plates. 15 vols. Fcap. 8vo. 2/. 5J. 

(Pocket Volume Edition). Comprising all his Plays and 

Poems. Edited from the First Folio Edition by T. Keightley. 
13 vols, royal 32mo. in a cloth box, price 2Ij. 

SHAKESPEARE, dramatic art of The History 
and Character of the Plays. By Dr. Ulrict. Translated by L. D. 
SCHMITZ. 2 vols, post 8vo. 3^. 6^. each. 

CHAUCER. Robert Bell's Edition. Revised. With Prelimi- 
nary Essay by the Rev. W. W. Skeat. M.A. 4 vols. y. 6d. each. 

EARLY BALLADS AND SONGS OF THE 

PEASANTRY of ENGLAND. Edited by Robert Bell. Post 
Svo. y. 6d. 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell, i vol. post Svo. 5J. 6d. 

PERCY'S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH 
POETRY. Reprinted from the Original Edition, and Edited by 
J. V. Prichard. In 2 vols. 7^. 

MILTON'S (J.) POETICAL WORKS. With Memoir 
and Notes, and 120 Engravings. In 2 vols, post Svo. 5^. each. 

GOLDSMITH, poems, illustrated. i6mo. 2s. 6d, 

SHERIDAN'S dramatic works, with short Life, 
by G. C. S,, and Portrait, Post Svo. y. 6d, 
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ALFIERI. The Tn^edies of. In English Verse. Edited by 
E. A. BOWRING, C.B. 2 vols, post 8vo. 7J. 

CAMOENS' LUSIAD. Mickle's Translation revised. 
Post 8vo. y. 6d, 

DANTE. THE DIVINE COMEDY. Translated by the Rev. 

H. F. Gary. Post 8vo. y. 6d. 

This and the following one are the only editions containing the author's last 
corrections and emendations. 

The Popular Edition, neatly Printed in Double Columns. 

Royal Bvo. sewed, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Translated into English Verse by J. C. Wright, M.A. 

With Portrait and 34 Engravings on Steel, after Flaxman. sth 
Edition, post Bvo. 51. 

PETRARCH. SONNETS, TRIUMPHS, AND OTHER 
POEMS. Translated into English Verse. With Campbdl's Life 
of the Poet Illustrated. Post 8vo. 5r. 

MOLfERE. DRAMATIC WORKS. In prose. Translated 
by C. H. Wall. In 3 vols, post 8vo. 3;. 6d. each. Also fine- 
paper Edition, large post 8vo. 7s, 6d, each. 

Translated by E. A. Bmvring, C,B, 

POEMS OF GOETHE. 2nd Edition (including Hermann 
and Dorothea). Post 8vo. y. 6d. 

POEMS OF SCHILLER. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo. 3x. 6a 

POEMS OF HEINE. 2nd Edition. PostSvo. 5x. 

By Professor Conmgton, M,A, 

HORACE'S ODES AND CARMEN SiECULARE. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. 7th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 51. 6d. 

SATIRES AND EPISTLES. Translated into English 

- Verse. 3rd Edition. 6s. 6d. 

By C, S. Calveney, 
VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. 5th Edition. Fcap. 

8vo. 5J. 
FLY LEAVES. 6th Edition. Fcap. Svo. 3J. 6^. 

TRANSLATIONS INTO ENGLISH AND LATIN. 
Crown 8vo. js. 6d, 

TH EOCRITUS, into English Verse. CroTO Svo. ^5. 6d, 
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By Adelaide Anne Procter. 

LEGENDS AND LYRICS. Illustrated Edition, with 
Portrait, and Introduction by Charles Dickens. 4th Thous. au. 

— First Series. Introduction by Charles Dickens, and 
Portrait of the Author. 29th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 6j. 

• Second Series. 23rd Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 



ENGLISH SONGS AND LYRICS. By Barry Corn- 
wall. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. dr. 

SONGS, BALLADS, AND STORIES. By w. 

Allingham. Crown 8vo. gilt edges, lor. 6^. 



ALDINE SERIES OF THE BRITISH POETS. 

The Editors of the various authors in this Series have in all cases 
endeavoiured to make the collections of Poems as complete as possible, 
and in many instances copyright Poems are to be found in these editions 
which are not in any other. Each volume is carefuUy edited, with Notes 
where necessary for the elucidation of the Text, and a Memoir. A Por- 
trait also is added in all cases where an authentic one is accessible. The 
volumes are printed cm toned paper in fcap. 8vo. size, and neatly bound 
in cloth gilt, price 5r. each. 



« « 



»♦ A Cheap Reprint of 

AKENSIDE. 
BEATTIE. 
BURNS. 3 vols. 
BUTLER. 2 vols. 
CHAUCER. 6 vols. 
CHURCHILL. 2 vols. 
COLLINS. 
COWPER, including his 

lations. 3 vols. 
DRYDEN. s vols. 
FALCONER. 
GOLDSMITH. 
GRAY. 



this Series, neat cloth, is. 6d. per volume. 

KIRKE WHITE. 
MILTON. 3 vols. 
PARNELL. 
POPE. 3 vols. 
PRIOR. 2 vols. 
SHAKESPEARE'S POEMS. 
SPENSER. 5 vols. 
Trans- SURREY. 

SWIFT. 3 vols. 
THOMSON. 2 vols. 
WYATT. 
YOUNG. 2 vols. 



The following volumes of a New Series have been issued, 5;. each. 



CHATTERTON. 2 vols. 
CAMPBELL. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 
ROGERS. 



THE COURTLY POETS, from 

RALEIGH to WOTTON. 
GEORGE HERBERT. 
KEATS. 
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REFERENCE. 

STUDENTS' GUIDE to the University of Cambridge. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. Fcap. 8vo. ts, 6d. 

KING'S INTEREST TABLES. 25th Edition. 7^. 6rf. 

KENT'S COMMENTARY on international Law. New 
Edition, revised, with additional Notes and Cases, by J. T. 
Abdy, LL.D. Crown 8vo. [Immecttately. 

THE EPIGRAMMATISTS. Selections from the Epi- 
grammatic Literatm-e of Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modem Times. 
With Notes, &c. by Rev. H. P. Dodd, M.A. 2nd Edition, enlarged. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

LATIN AND GREEK QUOTATIONS. A Dictionary 
of. Including Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law Terms, Phrases, &c. 
By H. T. Riley. Post 8vo. 51. With Index Verborum, 6s. 

BRYAN'S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS. s«p.i. 
COOPER'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. See 

p. 2. 

DR. RICHARDSON'S DICTIONARY OF THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Combining Explanation with Etymo- 
logy, and copiously illustrated by Quotations from the best authori- 
ties. New aiition, with a Supplement. In 2 vols. 4to. 4/. 14;. 6d. ; 
half-bound in russia, 5/. 15^. 6d. ; russia, 61. izs. The Supplement 
separately. 4to. 12s. An 8vo edition, without the Quotations, 
. i5r. ; half russia, 2Qr. ; russia, 245. 

The following are the only authorised and imabridged Editions of 
WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY containing the valuable Etymological 
Notes and Derivations of Dr. Mahn, of Berlin, who devoted five years 
to the Revision of the Work. 

WEBSTER'S GUINEA DICTIONARY of the 

English Language, including scientific, biblical, and Scottish terms 
and phrases, with their pronunciations, alternative spellings, deriv- 
ations, and meanings. In i vol. 4to. with nearly 1600 pages and 
3000 Illustrations. Strongly boimd in cloth, 21s. ; half caiS, 30s. ; 
calf or half russia, i/. iis. 6d. ; russia, 2/. 

.WEBSTER'S COMPLETE DICTIONARY, con- 

" taining all that appears in the above, and also a valuable Appendix, 
and 70 pages of Illustrations grouped and classified, rendering it 
a complete Literary and Scientific Reference Book, i vol. 4to. 
strongly bound iu cloth, i/. T.j^.6d. ; half calf, 2/. ; calf or hall 
russia; 2/. 2s. ; russia, 2/. lof. 
Certainly the best practical English Dictionary extant.'— Qwar/^n^ Revietu^ 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. Con- 
taining Morris' British Birds — Nests — Eggs — British Butterflies- 
British Moths — Bree's Birds of Europe — Lowe's Works on British 
and Exotic Ferns, Grasses and Beautiful Leaved Plants — Hibberd's 
Plants — Maund's Botanic Garden — Tripp's British Mosses — 
Gatty's Seaweeds— Wooster's Alpine Plants, and Couch's Fishes 
— making in all 43 Volumes, in super-royal 8vo. containing upwards 
of 2550 full-page Plates, carefully coloured. 

Compute Lists sent post free on application. 

SOWERBY'S BOTANY. Containing a Description and 
Life-size Drawing of every British Plant. Edited and brought up 
to the present standard of scientific knowledge, by T. Boswell 
(formerly Syme], LL.D., F.L.S., &c. With Popular Descriptions 
of the Uses, History, and Traditions of each Plant, by Mrs. Lan- 
Kester, Author of 'Wild Flowers worth Notice,' 'The British 
Ferns,' &c. The Figures by J. C. Sowerby, F.L.S., J. De C. 
SowERBY, F.L.S., and J. W. Salter, A.L.S., F.G.S., and John 
Edward Sowerby. Third Edition, entirely revised, with descrip- 
tions of all the species by the Editor. In 11 vols. 22/. Zs. cloth ; 
24/. I2J. half morocco ; and 28/. 3^. 6d. whole morocco. Volumes 
sold separately. 

SOWERBY'8 FERNS AND fern-allies of great 

BRITAIN. With 80 Plates by J. E. Sowerby. The Descriptions, 
Synonyms, &c., by C. Johnson. Royal paper. Coloured Plates, 251. 

COTTAGE GARDENER'S DICTIONARY. Witha 

Supplement, containing all the new plants and varieties down to the 
year 1869. Edited by G. W. Johnson. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

BOTANISTS POCKET-BOOK. ByW.R.HAYWARD. 

Containing the Botanical name. Common name. Soil or Situation, 
Colour, Growth, and time of Flowering of all plants, arranged in a - 
tabulated form. 2nd Edition, revised. Fcap. Svo. 41. 6<f. 

MY GARDEN; its Plan and Culture. Together with a 

General Description of its Geology, Botany, and Natural History. 

By A. Smee, F.R.S., with more than 1300 Engravings on Wood, 

' 4th Thousand, imp. Svo. 2ii. 

' ** My Garden" is indeed a book which ought to be in the hands of everyone 

who is fortunate enough to possess a garden of nis own ; he is certain to find some 

things in it from which he may profit.'— iVa/«rp. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. With Notes 

by Sir William J ardine and Edward Jesse, Esq. Illustrated by 
40 highly-finisTied Engravings ; or, with the Plates coloiu^d, ys. 6d. 

HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. By R. Mudie. 

With 28 Plates. 2 vols^ 55. each, or with coloiu^ Plates, 7s. 6d. each. 
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ART AND ORNAMENT. 

TURNER'S PICTURESQUE VIEWS IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. With Descriptive Notices. 96 Ulustrations, 
reproduced in Permanent Photography. In 3 vols. imp. 410. 
Vol. I. Landscapes, 40 Plates, 2/. izr. 6d, ; Vol. II. Castles and 
Abbeys, 32 Plates, 2/. 2j. ; VoL III. Coast Sceneiy, 24 Plates, 
i/. lis. 6d. 

TURNER'S CELEBRATED LANDSCAPES. Sixteen 
Autotype Reproductions of the most important Works of 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A. With Memoir and Descriptions. Imp. 
4to. 2/. 2S. 

THE RAFFAELLE GALLERY. Permanent Reproduc- 
tions in Autotype of Engravings of the most celebrated Works of 
RAFFAELLE Sanzio d'Urbino. With Descriptions, &c Imp. 
quarto, 2/. 2S. 

FLAXMAN. CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS, comprising 
the Outline Illustrations to Homer's ' Iliad ' and ' Odyssey,' the 
' Tragedies ' of iEschylus, the ' Theogony ' and ' Works and Days ' 
of Hesiod, engraved by Firoli of Rome, and William Blake. Imp. 
4to. half bound morocco, 4/. 145. 6d, The four parts, separately^ 
2Lr. each. 

THE DRAWINGS OF. Thirty-two large Plates, comprising 

the entire Series of the Flaxman Ihrawings in the Gallery of Uni- 
versity College, London, r^roduced by the Autotype Process of 
Permanent Photography. Edited, with a descriptive Letterpress 
and copious Introduction, by Sidney Colvin, M.A., Fellow of Trinity- 
College and Slade Professor in the u niversity of Cambridge. Large 
folio, in portfolio, 10/. lof. 

MEMOIRS OF SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. Being 

a New Edition of 'The Early Works of Sir Edwin Landseer.' 
Revised and enlarged by F. G. Stephens. With 24 Illustrations 
in Photography. Imp. 8vo. i/. 5J. 

NOTES ON IRISH ARCHITECTURE. By the late 

Earl of Dunraven. Edited by M. Stokes, Associate of the 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries. With numerous Woodcuts and 
fine Photographic Illustrations. Imp. 4to. Vol. I. 4/. 4J. ; Vol. II. 
4/. 4^. 

MOUNTAINS AND LAKES OF SWITZERLAND 

AND ITALY. 64 Picturesque Views in Chromolithograph, from 
Original Sketches by C. C. Pyne. With a Map of Routes and 
Descriptive Notes by Rev. J. Mercier. 2nd Edition. Crown 
4to. 2/. 2r. 
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RIVIERAy THE. Pen-and-Pencil Sketches from Cannes to 
Genoa. By Dean Alford. With la Chromolithographic Illus- 
trations and numerous Woodcuts, from Drawings by the Author. 
Imp. 8vo. 21S. 

CRUIKSHANK (G.) A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF 
THE ENGRAVED WORKS OF. Including Etchings on 
Steel, Copper, &c., and Woodcuts executed between the years 1805 
and 1870. Compiled by G. W. Reid, Keeper of the Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum. With a large number of Illus- 
trations, chiefly from the Original Plates and Blocks. In 3 vols, 
royal 4to. 12/. J2s. 

FLAXMAN. LECTURES ON SCULPTURE, as delivered 
before the President and Members of the Royal Academy. By 
J. Flaxman, R.A. With 53 Plates. New Edition, 6s. 

H EATON (MRS.) A CONCISE HISTORY OF 
PAINTING FOR STUDENTS AND GENERAL READERS. 
By Mrs. Heaton. With Illustrations. 8vo. 15J. 

DRAWI NG COPI ES. By P. H. Delamotte, Professor of 
DraNving at King's College, London. 96 Original Sketches in 
Architecture, Trees, Figures, Foregrounds, Landscapes, Boats, and 
Sea-pieces. Royal 8vo. Oblong, half-bound, 12s. 

HANDBOOK TO THE DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS 
AND DRAWINGS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. With 
Introduction and Notices of the various Schools, and a Frontispiece 
after Raffaelle. By Louis Fagan, of the Department of Prints 
and Drawings, British Museum. Medium 8vo. 8^. ; sewed, 9^. in 
cloth. 

^y Eliza Meteyard. 
MEMORIALS OF WEDGWOOD. A Series of 

Plaques, Cameos, Vases, &c., selected from various Private Collec- 
tions, and executed in Permanent Photography. With Introduction 
and Descriptions. Imp. 4to. 3/. 3^. 

WEDGWOOD AND HIS WORKS: a Selection of his 

choicest Plaques, Medallions, Vases, &c., from Designs by Flax- 
man and others, in Permanent Photography, with a Sketch of his 
Life and of the Progress of his Art Manufacture. Imp. 4to. 3/. 3J. 

CATALOGUE of WEDGWOOD'S MANUFACTURES. 
With Illustrations. Half-bound 8vo. lor. 6d, 

WEDGWOOD HANDBOOK. A Manual for Collectors : 
Treating of the Marks, Monograms, and other Tests of the Old 
Period of Manufacture ; also including the Catalogues with Prices 
obtained at various Sales, together with a Glossary of Terms. 8vo. 
lor. 6^. 
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OLD DERBY CHINA FACTORY. The Workmen and 

their Productions. Containing Biographical Sketches of the chief 
Artist- workmen, the various Marks used, Facsimiles from the old 
Derby Books, and original Price Lists of more than 400 Figures 
and Groups, &c. With 12 Coloured Plates and numerous Wood- 
cuts. By John Haslem. Imp. 8vo. 31J. 6d. 

'That which has been done so well by Miss Meteyard for Etruria, by Mr. 
Binns for Worcester, and by Mr Owen for Bristol, has now been done for the 
Derby works with at least equal zeal, intelligence, and ability, by Mr. Haslem.'— 
Staffordshire Advertiser. 

FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AUNT JUOrS MAGAZINE. Edited by H. K. F. 

Gatty. a High -class Illustrated Magazine for Young People. 
%d. Monthly. 

The CHRISTMAS VOLUME for 1877 contains Stories by Mrs. EwiNG, 
AscoTT R. Hope, Flora Masson, and others. Translations 
from the German, French, and Swedish — Short Stories — Fairy 
Tales — Papers on Historical Subjects — Natural History Articles. 
Short Biographies of Eminent Persons — Verses — A Christmas 
Play by Douglas Straight — Acrostics — Correspondence — Book 
Notices, and numerous Illustrations. Imp. i6mo. Handsomely 
bound, price Sx. 6d. 

Former Volumes may still be had, some at reduced prices. 

By Mrs, Alfred Gatty. 
PARABLES FROM NATURE. With Notes on the 

Natural History ; and numerous large Illustrations by eminent 
Artists. 4to. cloth gilt, 21J. Also in 2 vols. lar. 6d. each. 

— i6mo. with Illustrations. First Series, 17th Edition, is, 6<i. 
Second Series, loth Edition, aj. The two Series in i vol. 3J. 6d. 
Third Series, 6th Edition, 2J. Fourth Series, 4th Edition, 2j. 
The two Series in one vol. 4J. Fifth Series, 2J. 

WORLDS NOT REALIZED. i6mo. 4th Edition. 2s. 

PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. i6mo. With illustra- 
tions. 4th Edition, 2j. 

A BOOK OF EMBLEMS. Drawn by F. Gilbert. 
With Introduction and Explanations. Imp. i6mo. 4r. 6d. 

WAIFS AND STRAYS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and Woodcuts. Fcap. y. 6d, 

THE POOR INCUMBENT. Fcap 8vo. uandu.ec^. 

AUNT SALLY'S LIFE. With Six Illustrations. Square 
i6mo. 3rd Edition, y. 6(/, 
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THE MOTHER'S BOOK OF POETRY. Selected 

and Arranged by Mrs. A. Gatty. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. ; or with 
Illustrations, elegantly bound, ys. 6d. 

A BIT OF BREAD. By Jean Mace. Translated by Mrs. 
Alfred Gatty. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. Vol. I. 4J. 6d. Vol. II. y. 6d. 

The Uniform Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d. each volume. 



PARABLES FROM NATURE. 
2 vols. With Portrait. 

THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE, 
and other Tales. With Illus- 
trations. 3rd Edidon. 

THE FAIRY GODMOTHERS, 
and other Tales. With Frontis- 
piece. 7th Edition, zs. 6d. 

AUNT JUDY'S TALES. Illus- 
trated. 7th Edition. 

AUNT JUDY'S LETTERS ; a 
Sequel to 'Aunt Judy's Tales.' 
Illustrated. 5th Edidon. 



DOMESTIC PICTURES AND 
TALES. With 6 Illustrations. 

WORLDS NOT REALIZED, 
and Proverbs Illustrated. 

THE HUNDREDTH BIRTH- 
DAY, and other Tales. With 
Illustrations by Phiz. New 
Edition. 

MRS. ALFRED GATTY'S PRE- 
SENTATION BOX for Young 
People, containing the above 
volumes, neatly bound, and en- 
closed in a cloth box. 31J. 6d, 



By Mrs, Ewtng, 

* Everything Mrs. Ewing writes is full of talent, and also full of perception 
and conunon sense.' — Saturday Revietv. 

A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other Tales. With 
4 Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 5J. [Just published, 

TH E BROWN I ES, and other Tales. Illustrated by George 
Cruikshank. 3rd Edition. Imp. i6mo. 5J. 

* Mrs. Ewing gives us some really charming writing. While her first story 
most prettily teaches children how much they can do to help their parents, the 
immediate result will be, we fear, anything but good. For if a child once begins 
** The Brownies," it will get so deeply interested in it, that when bed-time comes 
it will altoeether forget the moral, and will weary its parents with importunities 
for just a few minutes more to see how everything ends. The frontispiece, by 
the old friend of our childhood, George Cruikshank, is no less pretty than the 
story.' — Saturday Rez/iew. 

MRS. OVERTHEWAY'S REMEMBRANCES. 

Illustrated with 10 fine Full-page Engravings on Wood, after 
Drawings by Pasquier and Wolf. 2nd Edition, cloth gilt, y. 6d. 

* It is not often nowadays the privilege of a critic to grow enthusiastic over a 
new work ; and the rarity of the occasion that calls forth the delight is apt to 
lead one into the sin of hyperbole. And yet we think we shall not be accused of 
extravagance when we say that, without exception, " Mrs. Overtheway's Re- 
membrances " is the most delightful work avowedly written for children that we 
have ever read. l*here are passages in this book which the genius of George 
Eliot would be proud to own. . . . . It is full of a peculiar, heart-stirring pathos 
of its own, which culminates in the last pages, when Ida finds that her father is 
not dead. The book is one that may be recurred to often, and always with the 
same delight. We predict for it a great popularity.' — Leader, 
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By Mrs. Ewing — Continued, 

MELCHIOR'S DREAM, and other Tales, niustrated. 3id 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. y. 6d. 

* ** Melchior's Dream " is an exquisite little story, charming by original 
humour, buoyant spirits, and tender pathos.' — Atheturum. 

A FLAT IRON FOR A FARTHING; or. Some Passages 
in the Life of an Only Son. With 12 Illustrations by H. Allingham. 
5th Edition. Small 8vo. 51. 

' Let every parent and euardian who wishes to be amused, and at the same 
time to please a child, purchase " A Flat Iron for a Farthing ; or, some Passages 
in the Life of an Only Son," bv J. H Ewing. We will answer for the delight 
with which they will read it themselves, and we do not doubt that the young and 
fortunate recipients will also like it. The story is quaint, original, and altogether 
delightful.' — Athenerum. 

' A capital book for a present. No child who is fortunate enough to possess 
it will be in a hurry to put it down, for it is a book of uncommon fascination. 
The story is good, the prmciples inculcated admirable, and some of the illustra- 
tions simply delicious.' — yohn Bull. 

LOB-LI E-BY-THE-FI RE; or, the Luck of Lingborough. 
And other Tales. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. and 
Edition. Imp. i6mo. $5, 

* A charming tale by another of those clever writers, thanks to whom the 
children are now really belter served than their neighbours.' — Spectator. 

' Mrs. Ewing has written as good a story as her *' Brownies/' and that is 
.<^ying a great deal. ** Lob-lie by-the-fire " has humour and pathos, and teaches 
what is right without making children think they are reading a sermon.' — 
Saturday Review. 

SIX TO SIXTEEN: A Story for Girls. With 10 Illus- 
trations by Mrs. Allingham. 3rd Edition. Small post 8vo. 5^. 

' The homely good sense and humour of the bulk of the story are sel off* by 
the pathos of its opening; and its close, and a soft and beautiful light, as of dawn 
and sunset, is thrown round the substantial English ideal of what a girfs 
education ought to be, which runs through ^^XaXtT— spectator. 

' It is a beautifully told story, full of humour and pathos, and bright sketches 
of scenery and character. It is all told with great naturalness, and will amuse 
grown-up people quite as much as children. In reading the story, we have been 
stnick especially by characteristic bits of description, which show very happQy 
the writer's appreciation of child life.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

* We have rarely met, on such a modest scale, with characters so ably and 
simply drawn . . . I'he merits of the volume, in themselves not small, are 
much enhanced by some clever illustrations from the pencil of Mrs. Allingham.' — 
Athenienm. 

'The tone of the book is pleasant and healthy, and singularly free from that 
sentimental, not to say "mawki.sh," stain which is apt to disfigure such pro- 
ductions. The illustrations by Mrs. Allingham add a special attraction to the 
little volume.' — Times. 

' It is scarcely necessary to say that Mrs. Ewing's book is one of the best of 
the year.' — Saturday Revirw. 

' There is in it not only a great deal of common sense, but there is tnie 
humour. . . . We have not met a healthier or breezier tale fw girls for a long 
period.'—^ cademy. 
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By Mrs, Ewtng — Continued, 

JAN OF THE WINDMILL; a Story of the Plains. With 
II Illustrations by Helen Allingham. Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d. 

* A capital story, which, like all that Mrs. Ewing gives us, will be read with 
pleasure Some well-drawn illustrations materially increase the attractive- 
ness of the volume.' — City Press, 

By Mrs, O'Reilly, 

*Mrs. O'Reilly's works need no commendation . . . the style is so good, the 
narrative so engrossing, and the tone so excellent.' — John Bull. 

LITTLE PRESCRIPTION, and other Tales. With 6 
Illustrations by W. H. Petherick and others. i6mo. 2j. dd, 

* A worthy successor of some charming little volumes of the same kind. . . . 
The tale from which the title is taken is for its grace and pathos an especial 
favourite ' — Spectator, 

* Mrs. O'Reilly could not write otherwise than well, even if she were to try.' 
— Morning Post, 

CICELY'S CHOICE. A Story for Girls. With a Frontis- 
piece by J. A. Pasquier. Fcap. 8vo. gilt edges, 3J. dd, 

* A pleasant story. . . . It is a book for girls, and grown people will also enjoy 
reading it.' — AtAenantm. 

' A pleasant, well- written, interesting story, likely to be acceptable to young 
people who are in their teens.* -'Scotsman, 

GILES'S MINORITY; or, Scenes at the Red House. With 
8 Illustrations. i6mo. 2s. 6d. 

^ * In one of our former reviews we praised ** Deborah's Drawer." " Giles's 
Minority " no less deserves our goodwill. It is a picture of school-room life, and 
is so well drawn that grown-up readers may delight in it. In literary excellence 
this little book is above most of its fellows. — Times, 

DOLL WORLD; or, Play and Earnest. A Study from Real 
Life. With 8 Illustrations. By C. A. Saltmarsh. i6mo. 2J. 6d, 

* It is a capital child's book, and it has a charm for grown-up people also, as 
the fairy haze of "long-ago" brightens every page. We are not ashamed to 
confess to the "thrilling interest" with which we followed the history of 
"Robertina** and **Ua\yt\:*'—Aikeneeum. 

DEBORAH'S DRAWER. With 9 illustrations. i6mo. 
2J. 6d. 

'Anygodmamma who wishes to buy an unusually pretty and artistically- 
written gift-book for an eight-year-old pet cannot do better than spend a florin or 
two on the contents of "Aunt Deborah's Drawer.*" — Athenceunt. 

DAISY'S COMPANIONS; or, Scenes from Child Life. 

A Story for Little Girls. With 8 Illustrations. 3rd Edit. i6mo. 2J. td, 

' If anybody wants a pretty little present for a pretty (and good) little 
daughter, or a niece or grand-daughter, we cannot lecommend a Letter or tastier 
one than "Daisy's Companions."'- Times, 
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Captain Marry afs Books for Boys, 

Uniform Illustrated Edition, neatly bound in cloth, post 8vo. y. 6</. 

each ; gilt edges, 4J. 6rf. 



POOR JACK. With Sixteen Il- 
lustrations after Designs by 
Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. 

THE MISSION ; or, Scenes in 
Africa. With Illustrations by 
John Gilbert. 

THE PIRATE. AND THREE 
CUTTERS. With Memoir of the 
Author, and 20 Steel Engravings 
by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. 
Cheap Edition, without Illus- 
trations, ij. (id. 



THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 
With Illustrations by Gilbert 
and Dalziel. 

THE PRIVATEERSMAN. 
Adventures by Sea and Land in 
Civil and Savage Life One 
Hundred Years Ago. Illustrated 
with Eight Steel Engravings. 

MASTERMAN READY ; or, the 
Wreck of the Pacific. Embel- 
lished with Ninety-three En- 
gravings on Wood. 



A BOY'S LOCKER. A Smaller Edition of Captain 
Marryat's Books for Boys, in 12 vols. Fcap. 8vo. in a compact 
cloth box, 2 1 J. 



By Hans Christian Andersen. 

FAIRY TALES AND SKETCHES. Translated by C. 
C. Peachey, H. Ward, A. Plesner, &c. With 104 Illustrations 
by Otto Speckter and others. Crown 8vo. dr. 

'The translation most happily hits the delicate quaintness of Andersen-— 
most happily transposes into simple English words the tender precision of the 
famous story-teller ; in a keen examination of the book we scarcely recall a 
single phrase or turn that obviously could have been bettered.'— Z>a/^ Telegraph, 

TALES FOR CHILDREN. With 48 Full-page Illus- 
trations by Wehnert, and 57 Small Eng^vings on Wood by 
W. Thomas. A new Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

This and the above volume form the most complete English Edition of 

Andersen's Tales. 

LATER TALES. Translated from the Danish by Augusta 
Plesner and H. Ward. With Illustrations by Otto Specktbr, 
W. Cooper, and other Artists. Cloth gilt, 3^. 6d, 



WONDER WORLD. A Collection of Fairy Tales, Old and 
New. Translated from the French, German, and Danish. Withi 
4 Coloured Illustrations and numerous Woodcuts by L. Richter, 
Oscar Pletsch, and others. Royal i6mo. cloth, gilt edges, 3^. Sd. 

' It will delight the children, and has in it a wealth of wisdom that may be of 
practical service when they have grown into men and ytovatn! —Literary IVorUi^ 
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GUESSING STORIES; or, The Surprising Adventures 
of the Man with the Extra Pair of Eyes. By the late Archdeacon 
Freeman. 3rd Edition. 2j. 6d. 

GRIMM'S GAMMER GRETHEL; or, German Fairy 
Tales and Popular Stories. Translated by Edgar Taylor. 
Numerous Woodcuts after G. Cruikshank's designs. Post 8vo. 

LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE; with 

Hints for Drawing-room Performances. By Mrs. Chisholm, 
Author of ' Rana, the Story of a Frog.' i6mo. with Illustrations, 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With a Biographical Account of 
Defoe. Illustrated with 70 Wood Engravings, chiefly after Designs 
by Harvey ; and 12 Engravings on Steel aJter Stothard. Post 
8vo. ss. 

THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By E. Wetherell. 

With 10 Illustrations. Post 8vo. y. 6d. 

UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. ByH. B. Stowe. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo. y. 6d. 

KIRSTIN'S ADVENTURES. A Story of Jutland Life. 
By the Author of ' Casiipir the Little Exile,' &c. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

* There is so much true art and natural talent in the book that we are half 
inclined to take it away from the boys and girls for whom it is written.' — Times. 

KATIE ; or, the Simple Heart. By D. Richmond, Author of 
'Annie Maitland.' Illustrated by M. I. Booth, and Edition. 
Crown 8vo. y. 6d, 

..V ' The family life wjiich surrounds Katie is both pretty and natural. The tone 

is good, and the plot — we speak from experience — engages a child's interest with 
,,^ almost too keen a sympathy.'-^G««rrfiw». 

c^' QUEENS OF ENGLAND from the Norman Conquest. 

By A. Strickland. An Abridged Edition, with Portrait of 
jB ^ Matilda of Flanders. In i vol. crown 8vo. cloth, dr. 6d, 






GLIMPSES INTO PET-LAND. By the Rev. J. G. 

Wood, M.A., F.L.S. With Frontispiece. Fcap. 3^. 6d, 

'"^'^ FRIENDS IN FUR AND FEATHERS. ByGwYNFRVN. 

Illustrated with 8 Full-page Engravings by F. W. Keyl, &c. 
5th Edition. Handsomely bound, y. 6d. 

'.J*. 'Wc have already characterised some other book as the best cat-and-dog 

O^^.v book of the season. We said so because we had not seen the present little book, 

u ^\ which is delightful. It is written on an artistic principle, consisting of actual 

ovC^^'^- biographies of certain elephants, squirrels, blackbirds, and what not, who lived in 

^ r\> the flesh ; and we only wish that human biographies were always as entertaining 

^C5' ^. _ anrf instructive-'— -w9zi/«r/A2« Rgvietu. 






and instructive.* — Saturday Review, 
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INSECT ARCHITECTURE. BxRennie. Edited bythe 
Rev. J. G. Wood, Author of * Homes Without Hands.' Post 8vo. 
with nearly 200 Illustrations, 5^. 

THE ENTERTAINING NATURALIST. By Mrs. 

Loudon. Revised and enlarged by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
nearly 500 Illustrations. Post 8vo. $5. 

ANECDOTES OF DOGS. By Edward Jesse. With 

Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 5J. With 34 Steel Engravings 
after Cooper, Landseer, &c. js. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By 

Gilbert White. Edited by Jesse. Illustrated with 40 En- 
gravings. Post Svo. $5. ; or, witn the Plates Coloured, js. 6d. 

CHARADES, ENIGMAS, AND RIDDLES. Collected by 
a Cantab. 5th Edition, enlarged. Illustrated. Fcap. Svo. is. 

POETRY- BOOK FOR SCHOOLS, illustrated with 

37 highly finished Engravings by C. W. Cope, R.A., W. Helmsley, 
S. Palmer, F. Skill, G. Thomas, and H. Weir. Crown Svo. 
gilt, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, is, 

GILES W I T H E R N E ; or, the Reward of Disobedience. A 
Village Tale for the Young. By the Rev. J. P. Parkinson, D.C.L. 
6th Edition. Illustrated by the Re/ F. W. Mann. Super-royal 
i6mo. IS, 

THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 

With 281 Engravings from Designs by William Harvey. Post 
Svo. 3J. 6d, 

OLD NURSERY RHYMES AND CHIMES. Collected 
and arranged by a Peal of Bells. Fcap. 4to. Ornamental binding, 
2S. 6d. 

NURSERY CAROLS. Bythe Rev. Dr. Monsell, Rector 
of St. Nicholas, Guildford, with upwards of 100 Illustrations by 
LuDWiG RiCHTER and Oscar Pletsch. Imp. i6mo. y. 6d. 

' At once a poet and a child lover, full of fun and yet disposed gently to instil 
what is good. Dr. Monsell is inimitable in this particular department.'— yoAn 
Bull, 
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